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FOREWORD 



North Carolina Is committed to the goal of providing full educational opportunity 
to all handicapped children. Children with special needs have been guaranteed 
the right to a free appropriate public education through state and federal 
legislation. 

An educational program s appropriateness Is determined by the degree to which It 
meets the requirements stipulated In the child's Individualized educational 
program (lEP) and the extent to which It Is carried out In the least restrictive 
environment (LRE). These two provisions which are required by Public Law 
94-142 carry great Import for classroom teachers. It Is to that end that this 
document has been prepared, to assist regular as well as sjDeclal education 
teachers with the development and subsequent Implementation of Individualized 
educational programs. 

lEP development requires an understanding of data generated by assessment 
procedures coupled with the ability to write and sequence behavioral objectives 
deemed effective in attaining long-range educational goals. Program 
Implementation demands other teacher proficiencies. Materials need to be 
adapted, Instructional procedures modified, curriculum adjusted depending upon 
the type and severity of the handicapping condition. Then, too, teachers must be 
able to accurately evaluate student performance, to track progress with respect to 
specific goals. Management skills must be added to this list. Only when a child's 
needs dictate will he/she be removed from regular classrooms. Hence regular 
and special education teachers must work together, augmenting one another's 
programs to achieve a successful match between individual student needs and 
services provided. 

Material contained herein is responsive to the teacher needs delineated above. 
Further, chapter content and sequence allows the reader flexibility. Depending on 
one s entn; level skills, the document may be read like a text or used as a reference 
guide. 

All who are responsible for providing educational programming to our 
handicapped students should find this publication a valuable resource. 
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Theodore R. Drain, Director 
Division for Exceptional Children 



PREFACE 



Dear Teachers: 

Before your arms are extended In despair over the planning and writing of 
individualized educational programs, certain assumptions should be clarified: 

1. The purpose of the lEP Is not to cause teachers to "wade through paper"; 

2. lEPs do not need to have "pages and pages of detailed writing*'; 

3. All of the good things you have been doing for children are needed In 
Implementing any program for children; 

4. The lEP is not something new — it Is a plan designed to fit the needs of an 
Individual child; 

5. The mere writing of an lEP docs not Insure successful programming. 

. Your task then, will be to translate Information into performance objectives and 
program experiences which will increase the opportunity of meeting needs of 
children. You will then document your planning, your continual assessment of 
needs, the hard work of shaping behavior; and the model of self that you portray In 
moving exceptional children from levels of dependence to levels of 
independence. 

It is hoped that this document will help reinforce many of the good things teachers 
do for children. 



Good luck! 




Emily Crandall 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTFDDUCTION 



Teachers have been assigned the task of assisting in the 
writing of .the Individualized educational program and 
supervising the implem^tation of the lER The general 
goal of this booklet is to aid the teacher in the iiiiplementa- 
tion procesij by: 

• providing overview of RL 94-142; 

• providing strategies and resources to aid in the as- 
sessHient and evaluation process; 

• providing support in programming for the lEP based 
oiiJeamirrj goals and objectives, 

• correlating individualized activities, materials, and 
strategies to simp'^^ the ongoing instmctional prog- 
ram; 

• providing mainstreanMng strategies that are. humanis- 
tic in design as well as competent in operation; 

• providing organizational strategi*^' nd individualized 
nndterial selections that addres ilti-level, multi- 
sensory planning. 

The overall goa^ then, is to provid i programnilng services 
to children in order to m ^^et prescribed goals of the indi- 
vidualized educational program. When we talk about 
handicapped children we're implying a considered lion for 
all children. All children have situllar n^eds and develop 
similarly The concept of providing adequate ^educational 
opportunities for all children nienns that an individual child 
is considered in relation to wherever he is along a con- 
tinuum whatever his handicapping condition might be. An 
experienced teacher, Charmaine Ciardi, clarified these 
terms: 

normal what someone else decided 
everyone else should be 

handicapped what someone else decided 
everyone else shouldn't be 

special child t:very child I know 

regular education 1 don't know, do you? 

An attempt, then, will be made to consider program- 
ming for children. The following pages will addr^i*; the 
major points of PL. 94-142 as well as the Issues of Imple- 
menting the lEP with specific concentration on the role of 
the classroom teacher. 



PUBUC lAW 94-142 

T/ie Education for all Handicapped Children Act has 
been both acrKlmed and denounced for Its possible Im- 
paot and Influence on the structure of educational systems 
affecting exceptional children. The law specifies certain 
steps aifid processes as now mandatory for the implemen- 
tation of an Individual child's instructional program. How- 
ever, the exact wording of the law and regulations has 
caused considerable confusion for educators who, in con- 
junction with parents, must develop the procedures that 
will put "theory into practice" This law, enacted 
November 2^, 1975, is an extension and revision of RL. 
91-230, Education of the Handicapped Act and RL. 93- 
380, the Education Amendments of 1974. Public Law 
94-142 can be viewed as having three main parts: 1) It Is a 
right to education bill providlnjg children and parents with 
procedural protection; 2) It is a management bill, setting 
forth relationships between the federal, state and local 
governments for the management of service delivery; and 
3) it is a finance bill which provides money contingent 
upon the above being appropriately addressed. 

RL. 94-142 guarantees certain procedural safeguards to 
protect the rights of children and parents. These safe- 
guards Include: 

1. A Free Appropriate Public Education made avail- 
able to all exceptional children between the ages of 3 
and 21. Priority will be given to those exceptional 
children receiving no education and then to the most 
severely impaired within each disability who are re- 
ceiving an inadequate education. **Child Find" will 
be a part of this safeguard. 

2. Due Process — This is a series of steps which assure 
the right of the parent and child to be fully Informed 
and included In decision-making at all steps In Iden- 
tification, screening, evaluation, placement, Inshxic- 
tio*-! and reevaluation. These procedures apply in 
any and all decisions concerning the handicapped 
child s schoolinu and require prior consultation with 
the child s parents or guardian. 

3. Nondiscrimlnatori; Testing — This includes the as- 
surance that special education placement will be 
decided on tlic basis of evaluation,- materials and 
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piiH Ocluios cippropiictti' for such purposes (^kI that 
no situjlc test or proccclurt' will be used (is the solu 
cnterioii for phux'nu'nt Tlie test <uul other i>valu<i 
tU)ii intUeriiils tluit ^ire usctl in phu'iiKj exceptioiuil 
ehiicir(.'n should be cuiininisteret.i in such <^ \ku\\j c\s not 
to be rncirilly or cultur(\iiy ciiscriinincUory tHui pre 
seiited in tfie native tonyue of the cliilci. 
Least Hvstrictiuc F.nuirotuuent -This provi(^(^s the 
(issurt\nce that exceptional children will be educated 
with non u^iceptic^nal children to the inaximum ex 
tent appropriate Hxceptioricil cliildren should be 
pi(U*ed in sepiiratL' or special classes cr schools only 
wluMi the nature or severity of tfie exceptioutility is 
such that eduC(Uic)n ir^ reyular classes cannot be 
achieved satisfactorily 

(\)nfidct\UQl\tv — 'I'his provides the assurc^hce that 
anv infornicUion C(Mitained in school records will not 
be ri'ieased without the permission of the^^cuent. 
' IthiiDiduali/.ed Educatiotiol Proijran) — Thiols a writ 
ten statement that is developed by scfiool officials. 
tecichiMs. f)(irents or cjuardian and the child which 
includes \\w child's present achievement level, the 
lontj tuui short-rani^e c^nnual c^otils. the extent of 
ptUticip<jtion in ret^uli^r profjranis. a timeline of the 
service provisions (\nd a pinn oi stiu'd^ulu for ^^heck 
in<j the proovess of the child (uul the acliii'vements ( )r 
nerds for revisions. 
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I hi' ultimnte tj<*>.il. lIuMi. is ti > pn >v!di* d fun* tippM>pnoU' 
public iniucalion to nil rxci-ptional cluldren Willi the 
^MicutnuMit of the le^jNlntioii. tluMpprov.il of tlu* finnl n'^^n 
lations tuul the pn )Visii)n of funds to stnli* .ind hu .il i^luci 
tion cujencies onlv a part of tin* plnm niu^ has bi'en addiv's 
scd foi (HI appropriate public ednc.iti' >n I \'rhaps tlu' m< isi 
important ateaof f( u'us is tlu* impleini'nlation of tlu' 11 .1^ bv 
teacher(s) tuui p.mMits 

THE lEP IN ACTION 

M.inv. te.ichers have bi'rn .iweil be thr tenn Indi 
viduali/ed l^duiation.il I-^iiu^r.un. tin* rivjulicnh'nls of 



which must be viewed on at leaiijtwo levels, tiie adminis- 
trative developmerit plan and* the ituiividual plan which 
make the Total Sewice Pkui. 

The Adnntuhtrativc Dcucloprywut Pku} includes pro- 
cedural requirements of: 

Appraisal (i.e.. identification, screeniny. assi'ssment. 
instruments/ prc;cedu res. trciininy. di^velopment, 
(^valuation.' monitorin'ij); 

li'.P Deuclopnwtit (i.e.. team development, proyram 
development, specific v^^niponents. monitoring, man- 
tujenuMit'. procedural Scifeyuards, ptu'entdl involve- 
ment); .'j^ 
[^Iaccf7]ef]t (i.e.. team development, services con 
tinuum. guidelines, nic^instreaminy procedures, person- 
nel di'Velopment. resource coordination, community 
involvement, materials, fncilities. special services. 
nM)nitoriny cUkI yvalU(Uion); 

ln-iplen]entatk)t] of the ll\P (i e.. planning, personnel 
development, related services, melhodoloyy. 
mnivu^ement. evc^luatic^n. parentc^l involvenuMit); 
pvahi ition of Ctiild [\'rfonnance (ie.. procedural 
s,-ifi'(]uards. cooidiiirttion of services. puiti'ridN. informa 
tion systems, resources.instructional media, atlministrci- 
tive pKuininy); 

RcoUuvforU.P[\ e . procedural development. pltUUiiny. 
ijuidelines. policy development vevisic>!vs. trainitiy. 
incumyement); 

Tlu'sc six .nens nre a p<\rt of <i Tot/il Service l-^lan 

'I'he IrhiumiualPhir) for lf-(^ implementation involves the 
teacher on the hvne specific level of d.ulv interactions <md 
includes objectives, strategies, procedures (Uul victivities fc;r 
(1 Ibtdl Ser\/ice Plan 

The individut^l pKui. with which this dficument is con 
Ci'i ned. ( )ffeis nothing new. no inagiC(U formulas, no novel 
rivipes. no bdg o! tricks. iu)t even new teiininoloijv it 
does, fiowevei. ofttM something competent teachers luwe 
alvAMVs Used "co/M/NoM .sen.se** [)rogramining 

l eius c'.in be leplnci'd with confidence m knowing that 
kids hnve not uiuliMgone a metnmorpbosis bi'c^uise of the 
p(iss(ige of () l(Uv. All of the workabk- tht'oretifal designs, 
str.iti'ijies, techniques, pfoi cdures. etc thnt h.ivi* proven 
value aie still exK^ent. thcv U'ill onlv Ih' tr.insfiM'red from 
"lu'ads jo p.ipeis ,uul foims" 
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prioritized npeds aS ascertained .from, assessment- 
data, parental input, and teacher apprdisal. Areas of 
attention and guidelines of expectations are addres- 
sed. 

3. short-term Objectives — These .are measurable 
statements based on the annual goals. They are 

a determlneckby diagnostic inquiries and become the 
- major focus of implementation. S 

4. Specific Educational Services — are those services 
which are related to the achievement of the annual 
goals (without regard to availability) and are needed 
to meet unique needs. They|rKlude: transportation, 

■ speech, psychological services, counseling, therapy, 
physie^l education, medical services, recreation, or 
any other developmental, supportive or corrective 
service deemed necessary to implement an lER 

5. Extent of Regular Classraom Participation — This is 
based on the principle of "normalization*'. The^ex- 

. tent to which the environment is the least^strictlve 
will determine the placement and/or participation of 
an atypical child In the regular setting. 

6. Projected Dates of Initiation and Duration of Ser- 
vices 

7. Evaluation Criteria — Determination of goal ac- 
complishment is (at least) annually assessed; 
schedules and procedures for review are noted. 

8. Person(s) Responsible for Implementati($n — This 
refers to those persons who will be Instrumental in ^ 
carrying out program' responsibilities. 

FLOW OF ACTIVITIES FOR AN lEP 

The process of implementing an individualized educa- 
4 tional program includes the following steps: 

1. Assessment 

2. Goals 

3. Objectives 

3.1 Sequence of Sl<ills 

3.2 Task Analysis 

4. Instructional Media an(;i Materials 

5. Instruction 

6. Review 

7. Evaluation 

1. iAssessme n( — The initial assessment of a referred 
student is conducted by a team in accordance with 

. • state guidelines. This initial assessment provides in- 
formation for pupil placement and subsequent in- 
struction; however, the classroom teacher needs ad- 
ditional info'-mation for programming purposes and 
design. 

The assessment section that follows will delineate 
. tests, procedures and tips that may aid the teacher in 
gaining additional information. 

2. Goa/s — These are defined and prioritized for iden- 
tifying the instructional format and sequence. The 
goals describe the intent of the instructional pro- 
gram. 

ERiC^ 



3. Objectives — These are measurable statements of 
what the student is expected to accomplish' within 
the school year period. The objectives are related tp 
the annual goals In that they are a specific account of 
the manner In which goals will be achieved. 

3.1 Sequence of Skills — These? are guidelines for 
determining the instructional procedures' for 
achieving the objectives. 

3.2 Task Analj^sis — This is a process through which 
the objectives are broken Into components and 
developrnisntally sequenced according to pre- 
requisite skills. 

4. Instructional Media/Materials — These considera- 
tions aid in the broadtange of programming In order 
to supplement direct teacher Instruction. The selec- 
tions would Include: print (books, workbooks); au- 
ditory materials (tapes, cassettes, records); ^visual 
materials (films, filmstrips, slides); manipulative 
materials (toys, games, devices); and specialized 
equipment. 

5. Instruction — This is an on-going development which 
Includes all phases of programlftiqq in order to Im- 
plement the Individualized educatiOHal program. It 
Includes cyclical ass«2ssment procedure^ior skill and 
behavioral development, lder>tiflcatlon otspeclflc 
needs, teaching for re-evaluatlon. of progress, and 
re-definlng educational needs. 

6. Review — On the teacher level this procedure would 
Include an updating of the Instructional plan for as- 
certaining student progress. The Instructional plan 
(as outlined) can be revised to concur, with pre- 
scribed neecls. 

^7, Evaluation — The effectiveness of the prescribed 
plan is tested. Behavioral objectives arc measured to 
ascertain achievement of goals. 

The foltowing pages will review the components of 
the lEP process.xby briefly d^efining each area in- 
volved and sugg^ng means by which the compo- 
nent can be implemented. 



VARIOUS EXJCEPTIONAUTIES 

Definitions of the various exceptionalities as found in 
Rules Governing Programs and Services f/^ Children with 
Special Needs, Division for Exceptional Children, North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction are included for 
your further information. 

The term "children with special needs" includes, without 
limitation, all children who because of permanent or tem- 
porary mental, physical, or eraotional handicaps need 
special education, are unable to have all their educational 
needs met in a regular class without special education or 
related services, or are unable to be adequately educated 
in the public schools. It includes those who are autistic, 
gifted and talented, hearing impaired, mentally handicap- 
ped, multihandicapped, orthopedically impaired, other 
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health Impaired, pregnant, seriously emotionally hand- 
icapped specific learning disabled, speech and/or lan- 
guage impaired and visually impaired. Below are defini- 
tions and special administrative information on some areas 
of exceptionality that require special attention. y 

A. Programs for The Autistic 

1. Definition,: Autism refers to a severe and chronic' 
developmental disorder that affects communica- 
tions and behavior. The essential features include 
disturbances of (a) developmental ratos and/or 
sequences, (b) responses to sensory stimula, (c) 
speech, language, and cognitive capacities, and 
(d) capacities to relate to people, events and ob- 
jects. Associated features include sterotyped motor 
patterns and erratic expression of emotions. Nearly 
all will require life long assistance. 

B. Programs for The Gifted and Talented 

1. Definition: Gifted and talented students are de- 
fined as those students who (1) possess de- 

. monstrated or potential intellectual, crej^tive or 
specific atademic abilities and (2) need differen- 
tiated .educational services beyond those being 
provided by the regular school program in order to 
realize these potentialities for self and society. A 
student may possess singularly or in combinat wn 
these characteristics: general intellectual ability; 
specific academic aptitude; and creative or produc- 
tive thinking abilities. 

2. Identification Standards: Identification of students 
must bf? accomplished by multiple means. These 
methods include, but are not limited to, teacher, 
peer and/or parent nominations; assessment of in- 
telligence, achievement, performance, and/or 
creativity/divergent thinking; anecdotal records; 
and biographical data. No child shall be denied 
entry into the program on the basis of only one 
method of identification. Consideration must be 
given to the total minority populations in the school 
in malting up the racial composition of the classes. 
Gifted children who uxe handicapped are not to be 
discriminated against in placement. 

Data on identification of gifted and talented stu- 
dents for placement into programs and services 
shall include the following: 

a. Standardized achievement or aptitudv? total or 
subtest scores. 

b. An intellectual assessment score. Individual in- 
tellectual quotient tests, such as the 
Stanford-Binet Form LM or the Wechsler 
Scales, are preferred over group tests. 

c. Superior demonstrated ability in one or more 
content area as indicated by grades or by de- 
monstrated skills (products such as science pro- 
jects, creative writing, etc.) 



» d. Recommendations by one or more school per- 
sonnel. Behavioral scales and check lists may 
be used. 

Proceduiies for the Identification of Gifted and 
Talented Students, Issued by the Division foi 
Exceptional Children, must be used by all local 
educational agencies in student identification* 
The Student Identification Profile found iri these 
Procedures shall be used to assess each student 
new to the program. A school administrative 
unit may, if desired, gather additional data (see 
Procedures from Division for Exceptional Chil- 
dren for specifics allowable) for assessing stu- 
' dents who have ilarrowly missed the cutoff point 
and to insure non -discrimination. Variations 
from these procedures may occur it written ap- 
ppval is granted by the Director, Division for 
Exceptional Children. 

C. Programs for The Hearing Impaired 

1. Definition: Hearing impaired children are those 
with hearing losses which are handicapping educa- 
tionally and developmentally. The term "hearing 
impaired*' is a generic term that includes both hard 
of hearing and deaf children. Hard of hearing chil- 
dren nre those whose hearing is defective but still 
functional, with or without a hearing aid, for the 
ordinary purposes of life. Deaf children are those 
whose hearing is not functional for the ordinary 
purposes of life. 

2. Identificatiori Standards: Children may be iden- 
tified as needing audiologlcal and otological evalu- 
ations through mass hearing screening efforts 
and/or teacher referral. The audtologlcal evalua- 
tion shall include air conduction, bone conduction 
and impedence measurements to determine the 
type and extent of any hearing loss that may be 
present. • 

D. Programs for The Mentally Handicapped 

1. Definition: Mentally handicapped refers to signifi- 
cantly subaverage general intellectual functioning 
existing concurrently with deficits in adaptive be- 
havior and manifested during the developmental 
period. The adaptive behavior refers primarily to 
the effectiveness of the individual in adapting to 
the natural and social demands of his/her envi- 
ronment. It has two major facets: (1) the degree to 
which the individual is able to function indepen- 
dently and (2) the degree to which he/she meets 
satisfactorily the culturally imposed demands of 
personal and social responsibility. 

2. Identification and Program Standards: The as- 
sessment process will provide information to indi- 
cate whether the child needs a program for the 
mildly retarded (educable mentally handicapped). 
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moderately retarded (trainable mentally hand- 
icapped), or severely/profoundly mentally hand- 
icapped. The intelligence quotient range for 
placement in programs for the educable mentally 
handicapped is 50-69 plus or minus one standard 
error of measurement. The intelligence quotient 
range for placement in programs for the trainable 
mentally handicapped is 30-49 plus or minus one 
standard error of measurement. Children scoring 
on the borderline between the educable mentally 
handicapped and trainable mentally handicapped 
ranges should be provided seivices in the least 
restrictive appropriate environment. Children scor- 
ing below 30 on an individual psychological test 
may be enrolled in a class with the trainable men- 
tally handicapped if their needs can be met ap- 
propriately in sucn a setting. Severely or pro- 
foundly mentally handicapped pupils who mani- 
fest severe learning and/or behavior problems, and 
who require extensive structure in learning situa- 
tions if their educational needs are to be met, will 
need to be placed in a separate program. 

Programs for The Multihandicapped 

1. Definition: Multihandicapped students are students 
who have a combination of two or more handicaps 
(examples: mentally handicapped/emotionally 
handicapped, and deaf-blind) the combination of 
which causes such developmental and educational 
problems that the children cannot be properly ac- 
commodated in special programs thai primarily 
serve one area of handicapping condition. Children 
who are. severely multihandicapped have serious 
primary disabilities that are cognitive and/or be- 
havioral and require significantly more resources 
than are provided for less handicapped children. 

2. IdentificQUon Stondords: Multi-handicapped and 
se>/erely/profoundly mentally retarded children 
have a wide variety of handicapping conditions 
and their associated characteristics require diverse 
and unique evaluation procedures. Comprehen- 
sive evaluation data must include: 

a. medical evaluation with information on precau- 
tions, medications and recommendations for 
physical and occupational therapy: 

b. education evaluations that address self- help, 
cognitive, social and where appropriate, pre 
vocational sKiils; 

c. psychological evaluation that iricliides intellec 
tual functioning, personality, social and adap- 
tive behavior; 

d. psychomotor evaluation giving informaiion on 
the neurological and physiological dysfunc- 
tions; and 

e. communication ev'aluation with information on 
expressive and receptive speech and language 



skills, with particular attention given to the need 
for augmentative communication systems. 

E Programs for The Orthopedically Impaired 

1. Definition: An orthopedically impaired child pos- 
sesses a severe orthopedic impairment which atl- 
versely affects his/her educational performance. 
The term includes impairments caused bv congeni- 
tal anomalies. 

G. Program for Other Health Impaired 

1. Definition: Other health impaired refers to 
chronic or acute health problems such a^) hean 
condition, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, o^ephritis, 
asthma, sickle cell anemia, hemophilia, epilepsy, 
lead poisoning, leukemia, diabetes, genetic im- 
pairments, or some other illness which may cause 
a studen have limited strength, vitality or alertness 
to such an extent that special educational services 
are necessary. 

H. Programs for Pregn{*nt School Girls 

1. Definition: Pregnant students with special educa- 
tional needs are those who because of their pre 
gnancy, require special education and/or related 
services other than that which c^ be provided 
through regular education services. 

I . Programs for The Seriously Emotionally Hand- 
icapped 

1. Definition: A serious emotional handicap in chil- 
dren is defined as behavior that is developmentally 
inappropriate or inadequate in educational settings 
as indicated by one or more of the following charac- 
teristics: (1) an inability to learn that cannot be 
explained by intellectual, sensory, neurophysical or 
general health factors; '(2) an inability to build or 
maintain satisfactory interpersonal relationships 
with peers or teachers; (3) itiappropriate or imma- 
ture typea of behavio' or feelings utider normal 
conditions; (4) a general pervar»ive mood of un 
happiness or depression; (5) a tendency to develop 
physical symptoms, pains or fears associated with 
personal or school problems. The behavior must 
he of sufficient duration, frequency and intensity lo 
call attentioii totlie need for intervention on behalf 
of the child to insure his/her educational success. 
The term does not incline children who are socially 
rnala<ijusted. unless it is determined that thjy <ire 
seriously emotionally handicapped. \'or pu'7:)()ses 
o( classification and educational prograr^-^nnng. 
children diagnosv"! as r\utistic are considered sen 
ously emntiorially handicapped. 

J. Programs for Specific Learning Disabilities 

1. Definition: Pupils who exhibit <i specific learning 
disability liave at least average intellectual ability or 



are capable of average Intellectual ability, '1 he.se 
pupils manifest a significant discrepancy betvVeen 
their current educational p«cement and their per- 
fonnance. This discrepancy is the result of a defi- 
ciency in prerequisite skills and/or performance 
necessary in the academic areas of reading, spel- 
ling, mathemetlcs or handwriting. These deficien- 
. cies cannot be attributed to the presence of visual, 
auditory, or motor handicapping conditions, prim- 
ary emotional disturbance, cultural, environmen- 
t|rl, or economic disadvantage. 

2. la&ntification Standards: The level of intelligence 
should be determined by an appropriate individu- 
ally administered intelligence test. On any of the 
Wechsler Scales, the student should attain either a 
verbal, performance, or full scale IQ of 90 or above 
within one standard error of measurement for a 
particular age grou^. Thus an IQ of 85 or higher 
will be acceptable oh any of the Wechsler Scales — 

^ verbal, performance, or full scale. On the 
Stanford-Binet, the student should attain a score of 
85 or above, within one standard error of mea- 
surement. A pupil considered to be capable of 
average intellectual functioning must exhibit the 
following pattern of individual intelligence test 
scores. The individual's scaled score scatter must 
include at least two Wechsler subtest scores of 9 or 
higher on either the Verbal or Performance Scales. 
Particular attention should be paid to the following 
subtests as strong indicators of potential average 
functioning: Similarities, Vocabulary, Block, De 
sign, and Object Assembly 

Specific learning disability pupils must exhibit a 
significant discrepancy in achievement in compari- 
son to current educational p^cement. This discre- 
pancy must be of sCi^icient*'magnitude to suggest 
moderate to severe learning disabilities in any one 
or combination of the essential prerequisite skills or 
academic areas. 

3. An Alternative to a Psycho/ogica/ Evaluation: The 
standard of the Specific Learning Disability Prog- 
ram is to obtain an appropriatts psychological 
evaluation prior to every placement for a pupil with 
specific learning disabilities. However, due to the 
lack of numbers of qualified psychologists this goal 
cannot be fully met at this time. 

Standards and guidelines for the psychological al- 
ternative are available from the Division for Excep- 
tional Children. Local education agencies who 
wish to utilize the psychological alternative must 



receive written approval from the Director, Division 
for Exceptional Children. 

K. Programs for The Speech and Language Im- 
paired 

1. Definition: Children who are speech and/or lan- 
guage impaired are those who evidence ( 1 ) defec- 
tive production of phonemes (speech sounds) that 
interfere with readily intelligible speech; (2) ab- 
normality in pitch, loudness or quality resulting 
from pathological conditions or inappropriate use 
of the vocal mechanism that interferes with com- 
munication or produces maladjustment; (3) disrup- 
tions in the normal flow of verbal expression that 
occur frequently, or are markedly noticeable and 
are not readily controllable by the pupil; (4) disabil- 
ity in veroal learning (language disorders) resulting 
in a markedly impaired ability to acquire, use or 
comprehend spoken or written language where no 
significant degree of sensory or motor incapacity, 
mental retardation, emotional handicap or en- 
vironmental disadvantage is present as the priman^i 
disabling condition and (5) delayed language ac- 
quisiton resulting frorn sensory or motor incapacity, 
mental retardation, emotional handicap or en- 
vironmental disadvantage. 

2. Identification Standards: Children may be iden- 
tified as needing speech-language evaluations 
through mass screening efforts and/or teacher re- 
ferral. Children determined through screening or 
referral to need evaluations shall be assessed in the 
areas of phonology (speech sounds), language 
(syntax, morphology, semantics), voice and 
fluency. It is on the basis of such an evaluation that 
the determination as to the type and intensity of 
services is to be made. 

L. Programs for The Visually Impaired 

1. Definition: Functionally blind children are those 
who have so little remaining vision that they must 
use Braille as their reading medium. Partially seeing 
children are those who have a loss of vision, but are 
able to use regular or large type as their reading 
medium*. These will generally be children who have 
a visual acuity between 20/70 and 20/200 in the 
better eye after correction. Children who ^re legally 
blind are those who have a visual acuity of 20/200 
or less in the better eye after correction or a 
peripheral field so contracted that the widest diame- 
ter subtends an arc no greater than 20 degrees. 



CHAPTER 2 

ASSESSMENT 



Assessment, as it is used in this book, includes Identifica- 
tion, Screening and Evaluation. It includes as well the 
ongoing, informal assessment uillized by the classroom 
teacher to monitor and Reevaluate the progress of the 
child and the effectiveness of the I.E.R 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSES 

1. To analyze and interpret academic, social, physical, 
and environmental strengths and weaknesses; 

— Not to report isolated scores or findings; 

2. To provide a framework for individualized planning 
relative to writing annual goals; 

— Not to provide information to "Fill-In" the lEP 
forms: 

3.. To provide a continual mechanism for planning in- 
structional strategies; 

— Not to provide a rigid stationarif -diagnosis which 
is not subject to change; 

4. To aid in providing placement that will promote child 
growth; 

— Not to 'Tin a label" for federal dollars; 

5. To provide remediation information for program- 
ming purposes, the "What to do*'; 

— Not to gather etiological data or list teaching 
techniques; 

6. To relate information on intra/inter individual differ- 
ences; 

— Not to compare -children to each other for the 
attainment of unrealistic goals; 

7. To provide as much information to the teacher as 
may be available. This will assist her evaluation of 
her efforts; 

— Not to verify or validate the teachers account- 
ablliti/; 

8. To provide more than^ cursory "Look" at a child's 
total being. ^ ) 

/ 



— Not to exclude highly trained educators, 
psychologists and other specialists in the diagnos- 
tic process, ^ 

PRESENT PERFORMANCE 

LEVEL AND THE 
ASSESSMENT PROCESS 

The task of ascertaining the present level of perfor- 
mance is one in which knowledge of a child's developmen- 
tal, functional and attainment level is extracted for place- 
ment and programming information. Knowledge of the 
performance level aids in determining what is known and 
what is needed to promote growth (where the child is and 
where she /he can be taken). The behavioral objectives 
section discusses "what is needed to get him/her there" 

Information relevant to present performance level can 
be ascertained from pn^vious data that may be found in the 
cumulative folder (and/or other information sources). This 
data will aid in determining what is known and what 
additional information is needed. New information can be 
determined from tests, assessment data, observations, in- 
terviews, etc. 

Previous data may be elicited from: 

— school record /anecdotal records 

— psychological reports 

— developmental history /scales 

— educational specialists reports 

— language /speech evaluations 

— previous teacher interviews 

— conferences with previous student contacts (Ve., 
principal, nurse, counselor, parents, referring 
teacher) 

— behavioral evaluatTons 

In order to diagnose and prescribe for "what is needed" v 
a comprehensive assessment of the following areas is 
necessary: 

— educatiOiial 

— physical and emotional strengths arid weaknesses 

— general achievement for estimating growth, asses- 
sing strengths and weaknesses ^nd level of 
achievement 
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These areas can be further delineated: 

— erducational progress in specific areas 

— achievement in subject areas 

— learning /cognitive style 

— social /adaptive behavior 

— emotional predisposition 

— psychological status 

— medical assessment 

— physical assessment 

— motor /perceptual- motor 

— general cognitive assessment 

— language assessment 

In order to establish the present performance level a 
complete assessment of the child s abilities and disabilities 
is necessary. 

/\ssessment must refer to the exceptional child's prob- 
lems in a way that has direct implications for the prescrip- 
tion of possible re mediation strategies. The ultimate goal of 
assessment is to bring a child from a level of dependence to 
a level of independence. 

The evaluator engages in assessment in order to deter- 
mine certain capabilities of an individual without prejudg- 
ing the individual based on the category assigned to him/ 
her by virtue of an apparent deficit or dysfunction. The 
intent is to know more than a label. 

Where is the present functioning level? 

(2) What will be the objective? 

(3) How will the objectives be met? 

These questions aid in pinpointing the effect of the 
child's impairment and irf designating appropriate ap- 
proaches for amelioration. The behavior that impedes 
development is identified and other behavioro are acti- 
vated that accelerate growth. 

Differentiation has been made between testing and as- 
sessment. Testing refers to the exposure of an individual to 
a predetermined device in or4er to measure/analyze/ 
diagnose the skill, knowledge, intelligence, capacities, ap- 
titudes or any other characterization for factual identifica- 
tion. Assessment, however, refers to the analyzation and 
compilation of test results into some conclusion for pre- 
scription and amelioration. It is, then, an evaluative apprai- 
sal of a child's general performance. 

Donald Cross at the University of Kentucky has suc- 
cinctly grouped the purposes of assessment as: 

• Qdmlnlstrotlve — usually for recording or compara- 
tive puiposes; 

• diagnostic — this categorization sometimes assists in 
placement but does not specify performance levels or 
how to teach skills to the child; 

• placement — used as an aid for appropriate grouping, 
retention and promotion; 

• statistical — the gathering of data for administrators, 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, etc. for a 
variety of functions (i.^., meeting guidelines, funding, 
tax purposes). 



• child find — (most critical) the gathering of informa- 
tion for child-use: 

• analyzation of strengths arid weaknesses; 

• implications for educational programming; 

• strategies for remediation; 

• knowledge in specific areas; 

• learning styles; 

• plan for individualization; 

• orientation to tasks — tests for specific identifiers of 
strengths and weaknesses revealed in a functional 
bn^^akdown (e.g., tasks related to raeas to be tested); 

• iCo/c anali;zation — a determination of sequential, 
instructional programming, materials and strategies 
needed for success. 

This information relates to the ssui. ption that assess- 
ment does not cease with the establishment of the present 
performance level; continual, on-going purposes are es- 
tablished and a vehicle for program improvement is in- 
itiated. 

Additional purposes for assessment have beeh cited by 
John Salvia and James Ysseldyke in Assessment in Spe- 
cial and Remedial Education : 

• (generally) the provision of information to assist in 
making decisions regarding educational develop- 
ment; 

• identification of significant differences (positively or 
negatively) through screening; 

• placement; 

• program planning to help in deciding what and how 
to teach groups and individuals. It is also an aid in 
individualization; 

• program evaluation (rather than the student) is com- 
pared for effectiveness; 

• monitoring of the individual progress of students is 
used as an indicator of growth or non-growth. 

The purposes and/or uses of assessment data are de- 
pendent upon the specific communication needs. If there 
are non inherent "messages'* in the information obtained, 
there has been time wasted in the acquisition of the infor- 
mation. 

There is a need for: 

• a thorough knowledge of the child's current intellec- 
tual and adaptive behaviors; 

• the conditions under which and situations in which 
these behaviors are demonstrated; 

• the responses the child has learned up to cunent 
point; 

• the responses the child is capable of making either 
through maturational training or changes in his 
milieu; 

• knowledge of what prevents the child from achieving 
tasks (i.e.. sensory or physical limitations). 



Other purposes of assessments may Include: 

• quallfiable and quantifiable scores which can aid in 
meaningful programming; 

• remediation information for prescriptive references; 

• information regarding developmental levels of indi- 
vidual skills;' 

• information regarding descriptors of behavioral pat- 
terns; 

• knowledge of skills which may be generalizable to 
several cumcular areas; 

• guide "fot evaluation planning; 

• satisfaction of lEP requiremeuts. 

Some suggested areas of assessment might include: 

1. EducQtional Assessment 
academic skills (general) 
strength areas 

weak areas 
style of learning 

• modality (ies) 

• attention levels 

• motivators/reinforcers 

• learning environment 

• typical assignments 

• productive levels 

• feedback mechanism 
vocational skill level 

2. Cognitive Development 
intelligence level 
discrimination 
general information 
vocabulary development 
comprehension/sequencing 
relationships 
abstractions 

perception tests 

• auditory 

• tactile 

• visual 
problem solving 

3. Language Assessment 
receptive/expressive level 
gestures/non-verbal responses 
dominant language 

4. Behavioral/Social/Emotional Asses'^ment 
behavioral observation 

• occurrence (when) 

• duration 

• frequency 

• environment (where) 
self-concept 

self-help skills 
interpersonal skills 
adaptive behayior 

• school 



• interpersonal relations 

• self-help 

attitude and feelings/affective areas 
development sequence (psychological /physical) 
value system 

5. Physical Development 
psychomotor (general) 
gross/fine motor 
sensory impairments 
physical impairments 
health related behaviors 
general health (medical) : 
general vision, hearing, speech 

If we believe assessment to be a continual process for 
ascertaining needs and programming for the amelioration 
of problems, it becomes encumbent upon us to use effec- 
tive, dynamic techniques in gathering information, observ- 
ing performances, recording findings and programming 
based on our findings. One method for gathering this 
information is through the use of tests. 

Certain information must be obtained from any test. 
The reason for choosing one .test over another depends 
upon the kinds of behavior sampled by a specific instru- 
ment (i.e., recall, recognition, drawing, pointing, etc.). 
Another reason might be the ease of error analysis {i,e., 
consistency of failure, kinds of items failed, patterns). We 
seek to extract information that will reveal learning charac- 
teristics, levels of functioning, modality preferences, etc. or 
just the confirmation of the existence of a problem. Once a 
problem is identified and delineated or areas of weakness- 
es are diagnosed, specific findings are interpreted based 
on the amassed information. After the extraction of as- 
sessment information, the data must be compiled into 
usable form. Needed skills should be prioritized and goals 
and objectives written. 

Three criteria for diagnosing difficulties are: 1) how 
much a child can learn; 2) the circumstances under which 
a child can learn; and 3) the materials needed for learning. 
Environmental variables and task requirements are in- 
cluded in these criteria. 

A systematic/organizational schema might be devised to 
aid or define the parameters of what should be involved in 
the assessment process. Rather than develop one model 
as opposed to another a brief description of currently used 
models will be delineated. 

DIAGNOSTIC-PRESCRIPTIVE TEACHING 

The diagnostic-prescriptive teaching model is a model 
which is based on the assumption that children who are 
experiencing learning difficulties can be diagnosed to de- 
termine their strengths and weaknesses and intervention 
techniques can be prescribed (i.e., goals, methods, 
strategies, materials, etc.) based on a specific diagnosis. 
The process involves the establishment of objectives (be- 
haviors to be assessed and developed); a diagnosis of 
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objectives <Utaiiuxl; the writitig of a prescription based on 
student capabilities; and a criterion n)easuren)ent for ob- 
jective attainment. 

Two assessment models utilize the diaynostic- 
prescriptive philosophy, the ability-training model and the 
task analysis model. 

The ability- training models primary purpose is to id in- 
tify those components in the diagnostic process (i.e.. 
strengths, abilities, etc.) in order to intervene, compensate 
or remediate based on the gathered data in the 
psychomotor, cognitive, psycholinguistic. or perceptual 
areas 

Task analysis models use a behavioral approach and 
require the assessment of observable skills and behaviors. 
Complex instructional goais are task analyzed (broken into 
subskills) and specific skills that are components of the 
goals are identified as intervention strategies. The intent of 
the task analysis is to identify "skill development" weak 
nesses and design interventions to remediate the weak- 
nesses. 

DIAGNOSTIC-REMEDIAL PROCESS 

B. Bateman has outlined s^^veral principles inv(ilved in 
programming for specific learners: 

• the tietermination of the existence of a problem; 

• a description c^f the problem; 

• an analyzation of the problem; 

• a formulation of the educational hypoth'esis. 



ECOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT 

There are inherent weaknesses in both systems; lu.)W 
ever there are strengths which can be extracted Ronald 
F.iives and Phillip McLaughlin have pinpointed some of 
the weaknesses in the twc^ models and proposes a sys- 
tematic assessment apprc^ach wh\ch sorts the many attri 
butes. strengths, skills and weaknesses of the child c\nd his 
environment into bro^ulbased clinical assessment. This 
approach assesses the ch\U\ and environmental data. 

ticwesand McLaughlin propt)se seven methods [hat can 
be Used b\j asses.sors to collect information about a child 
and his environment. 

1 Inspection oj Preinoush Collected Bcita — using the 
school files, records f(;r information. 

2 Infortual Consultatio}) — an unstructured 
informatit>n gathering procedure used t(; find out in 
formation not previously known from resources 

A Stnjctured luteroieivs requires advanced planning of 
purposes and interview guidelines. InfoinicUion about 
<nt'as i)f difficulty and previously gath.ered tiata 

4 ScreenifUi Deoiceti — these can be in the form of ques 
tionnaires, rtiting scales, inventc^ies. checklists, etc 
Stondardv/.ed Tests provides samples of the child s 
behavior foi comparative measures and furtlier inquiry 



6. Non-standardized Tests — similar to standardized test 
with the exception of the use of normative data W 
coinparative purposes and validity and/or reliabilitv 
questionable. 

7. Observation — a sampling of behavior based on spon- 
taneous observances in the natural environment. 

Other proponents of the ecological approach cite the 
fact that the environmental learner affects and is affected 
by his environment. Information can be extracted by ob- 
serving or collecting data through: 

initial descrip.ive information 

teacher expectancy 

behavicial descriptions 

• present data 

• past data 

• envin^nmental descriptions 

An assessment, then, provides some of the information 
needed to determine what and how to teach a student. 
After the data is collected, a determination of the student s 
needs are decided. Realistic goals are written and sequ- 
enced, followed by the writing of short-term objectives. 

INTER-INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES/COMPARISONS 

Results of a group test, such as the Stanford Achieve- 
ment, give information about how the performance of an 
individual, class or group compares to some ideal peer 
performance. This peer performance, the comparative 
point of reference, delineates the interindividual 
differences/ v^omparisons between an individual, group or 
class. Inter refers to a comparison between groups and 
test 

Some methods by which inter-individual differences 
may be assessed include: 
Standardi;?ed tests 
Achievement tests 
Developmental scales 
Formal tests 
Intelligence test 
Norm referenced tests 
Teacher mcule tests 
Developmental tests (screening j 

INTRA-INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES/COMPARISONS 

Looking only at the individual (ind making comparisons 
based upon some expected performance of tliat indi- 
vidual, is an infroindiuidua/ difference or comparison. Intra 
refers to the differences within an individual or within a 
specific test. The comparison/differences are relative only 
to that individual. Self being the comparative point of 
reference, peer performance is not considered. This 
method of comparison is widely used in special education. 
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Some methods by which intm-individuQl differences 
may be assessed include: 
Diagnjpstic tests 
Infonmal tests 
Interviews 
Inventories 
Observations 
Questionnaires 
Rating scales 
Checklists 

Teacher made tests * 



ASSESSMENT TERMS 

1. Achievement Test — A test which measures what 
and/or the amount a student has learned. 

2. Assessment — Includes information gathered under 
Identification, Sweep Screening, Screening, Evalua- 
tion and ongoing classroom assessment. 

3. Basal — Relating to the point or level at which the 
• subject is assumed to have achieved knowledge or 

skills below that level or that level prior to the first 
error, mistake, failure. 

4. Ceiling — That level at which an individual can no 
longer make correct responses or progress. It is as- 
sumed that no correct responses will occur beyond 
that point or level. 

5. C/irono/ogica/A(je— Refers to the actual birth age in 
years and months. 

6. Construct Validiti; — The extent to which a test mea- 
sures the trait or variable for which it was designed. 

7. Content Va/fdfty— Indicates the extent to which a test 
covers (sufficiently) a representative sample of the 
behavior for which it was designed. 

8. Corre/atfon — The degree to which a relationship 
exists between structures, characteristics, processes, 
scores, or different sets of scores. 

• 9. Criterion — A standard upon which a judgement of 
decision may be based; a level of performance. 

10. Criterion-/?e/erences ~ The measurement of a 
specific standard set of skills relative to specific objec- 
tives. . 

11. Criterion'Referenced Tests — A test which measures 
skills relative to specific objectives. Thesej tests relate 
to component tasks required or identified with a 
specific objective. They yield information about task 
deficiencies, thus comparing a child to his own poten- 
tialities. 

12. Developn}ental Scales — Presentation of a series of 
sequenced items or tasks which represent levels of 
skill acquisition which are arranged in the order of 
acquisition. 

13. Diagnosis — An investigation or analysis of the cause 
or nature of a condition, situation or problem. 

14. Diagnostic Tests — A test which identifies or distin- 
guishes problems or patterns of errors. Provides In 



depth a measure of skills and abilities that lead toward 
remediation. 

16. Educational Objectives — (Same as Instructional, be- 
havioral objective) A statement describing the intent 
of learning, the behavior the learner will exhibit upon 
completion of the learning, the conditions under 
which the learning will occur, and the crite» or 
measuring the mastery of the Instruction. 

17. Equivalent Form — A substituted test which has simi- 
lar format, content, lev^J of difficulty, and scoring 
interpretation. 

18. Evaluation — The gathering and analyzation of fac- 
tual information of test results concerning abilities, 
characteristics, and other variables which lead to a 
diagnosis, conclusion, and/or remediation. 

19. Exit Level —The point at which representative skills 
have been acquired. 

20. Formal Assessment — A highly structured process 
whereby formal/standardized tests are used in the 
appraisal of skill acquisition or to ascertain pupil prog- 
ress. 

21. Formal Tests — Those tests which are standardized 
and administered in a specified manner, procedures 
for administering, scoring, and Interpreting results are 
detailed and are the same Irregardless of the tester (to 
retain validity and reliability). 

22. Frustration Leue/ — That level of skill development 
(reading) at which a child Is performing with 75% 
mastery. Difficulty is usually apparent: 

23. Grade Expectancy — The expected academic grade 
level based on a chronological age. 

24. In-Depth Testing — More than a screening or 
peripheral testing. Strengths, weaknesses, styles, etc., ^ 
are ascertained determining the existence of a prob- 
lem. 

25. Informal Testing — An unstructured testing which 
does not use standardized tests; use of standardized 
test within rules, directions and guidelines for ad- 
ministration* are modified; teacher-made tests de- 
signed to assess speclflc skills. 

26. Intelligence Quotient — A numerical measure of men- 
tal or Intellectual development. The intelligence quo- 
tient is computed by using ratio of the mental age 
divided by the chronological age, multiplied by 100. 
IQ = MA/CA 100. 

27. Intelligence Test — A test designed to measure mental 
capacity or one's ability to learn. 

28. Inter-individual — A comparison between groups or 
tests to some average performance; comparison of 
one to peers (as a reference point). 

29. Interview Techniques — A formal or informal consul- 
tation to evaluate aptitude or progress of a student. 

30. /ntra-/ndii;/dua/ —Concept of comparing a person to 
himself within an individual or within a specific test 
relative to the individual (self is th^ '•eference point). 
Peers are not compared. 

11 



31. hwentory ~ A screening or noting of skills a child 
possesses. 

32. Item Ana/ysis — The analyzation of individual items 
from assessment devices /tests; a noting of items 
passed/failed, and the abilities measured. 

33. Language Age — An assessryient of the development 
level of language skills or age functioning of language 
abilities. 

34. Mastery Scale — An equal interval scale reflecting 
changes in task proficiency. 

35. Mastery Test — A test that aids in determining the 
extent to which a skill, concept, etc.. has been mas- 
tered. 

3(). Mean — A statistical term representing an average of 
all scores obtained from a given population It is ob- 
tained by adding quantities together and dividing by 
their number. 

37. Median — The middle score in a set of ranked scores: 
the middle number in a given seriesv an even number 
lie above and below the median. 

38 Mental Age — The level of intellectual functioning or 
development expressed in equivalents of age 
(chronological): an expected intellectual functioning 
age. 

3^). Modalit]^ — The preferred manner of receiving sen- 
sory stimulation (i.e.. tactile, auditoiy visual). 

40. Mode — That score that occurs most frequently in a 
specific distribution. 

41. N on -Standardized Test — A test using an u .structured 
method of administration. 

42. Norm — An authoritative, average or 'designated 
standard of typical/specific performance of a given 
population. 

43. Norn\-referer\ce Test — A test which compares one to 
a given population: a test whose items are predeter- 
mined to be within the capabilities of a majority. 

44. Observation — • A structured or unstructured 
assessment/testing technique that attends to visually 
noticing a child, extracting information based on ob- 
serving certain characteristics or behaviors and re- 
cording the information to aid in programming. 

4r). Perceritile — A statistical term which is an indication of 
any of the points dividing a range of data into 100 
equal intervals and indicating the percentage "of a 
distribution falling below or equal to it: number or 
percentage of children with the same or lower scores 
on a test instrument. 

4h Prc'test — A test designed to measure the level of 
function or knowledge and skills given before a pro- 
gram is implemented. A post-test is given after im- 
plementation. 

47 Profile — A numerical or graphic depiction of abilities. 

achievement which can be expressed in scores, equi 

valent scores, developmental or academic ages. 
48. Pr{)gran) Evaluation — An examination, judgement. 

or descripti(m of the effectiveness of a given objective. 

program, idea. etc. 
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49. Questionnaire — An assessment techniques which 
uses a systematic series of questions prepared to 
gather information for analysis. 

50. Random Sarmple — A chance or representative selec- 
tion from a large population in which each luember of 
the population has an equal opportunity for selection. 

51. Rating Scale — A scale with a grading or rank which 
elicits information and classifies it in sor ■)rder, 

52. Raw Score — The number of correct responses; usu- 
ally, the first score from initial scoring. 

53. Reliabilit}^ — The degree of stability and the yielding of 
the same results over time; the yielding of the same 
•test score given two testing administrations. 

54. Scaled Scores — A means of converting raw score's 
from different tests into a distribution of scores, for 
direct compari.son. 

55. Socio/ Age — A term used in social devices to give 
comparative mental ages. 

56. Standard Error of Measurement — A measure of the 
amount of error to be expected in a given score. The 
smaller the standard error, the greater the accuracy of 
the test scores. 

57. Standard Deviation — A statistical concept that is a 
measure of the variability of the scores in a distribu- 
tion. 

58. Standardized Test — A test which is administered with 
pre-determinants. Specific requirements for adminis- 
tration are included. 

59. Validity; — The ability of a test to measure what it 
purports to measure. 

()(). Variance — The extent of deviation from the mean. 



ASSESSMENT COMPETENCIES 

The following statements emphasize the diverse skills 
which would aid the teacher in assessing for programmatic 
purposes. No single person is expected to be proficient in 
all areas. 

1 . Ability to compare content and intent of formal and 
informal tests. 

2. Proficiency in the administration of specific test in- 
struments for a given population. 

3. Proficiency in the use of informal techniques wh-':'h 
reflect intent of standardized measures for use in 
writing specific behavioral objectives. 

4. Skill in designing and structuring operational objec- 
tives based on the translation of assessment data. 

5. Proficiency in interpreting/structuring plans based 
on various assessment techniques represented by 
various models. 

standardized test 
criterion referenced tests 
physical/organic tests 
developmental tests 



6. Ptoftdcncy in the Identification of appropriate In- 
. struments specific to a given discipline for singular 

or interdiscipllne models. 

7. Skill in interpreting dynamic information relating to 
logistical considerations for assessment 

8. Pioficlency irt ascertaining progress in educational 
skill areas and in assessing strengths and weaknes- 
ses. 

9. Proficiency in the identification of behavioral 
characteristics of a specific population. 

10. Proficiency in determining learning styles for pro- 
grammatic considerations. 

11. Skill is thense of periodic review for determining 
progressive systematic recording for grouch. 

12. Consideration of the dynamic information included 
in the appraisal process and techniques for '^work- 
ing through** behaviors that give distorted profiles 
ii.e., attention spans, conflicts, distractibility, with- 
drawal, etc.) 

13. Consideration of ecological factors for apprali>al 
process. 

14. SIdll in the use of task analysis for sequencing skills 
and providing test items matched with specific 
tasks. 

15. Skill In the use of the following informal strategies to 
extract periinent information: 

• interviews 

• rating scales 

• developmental scales 

• anecdotal records 

' • informal diagnostic 
inventories 

• informal tests 

• teacher-made test? 

• parental interviews 

• observation 

• cumulative records 

• questiohnaires 

• checklists 

• language samples 

• inventories 



SYNTHESIZING INFORMATION FROM 
ASSESSMENT DATA 

Some general questions arise related to programmatic 
considerations after a child has been assessed. Much of the 
information extracted by the medical profession, 
therapists, audiologists, psychologists, motor specialists, 
etc., has implications for the classroom teacher. 

Information provided by these sources may vary in the 
direct impact on the child in the classroom, and the result- 
ing adjustments that would be required in the instructional 
program. Following is a list of certain considerations which 
may prove useful to you as a teacher of an exceptional 
child 



• treatable problems caused by medical aberrations; 

• physical problems which eould be corrected by 
specific appliances (e.g., hearing aid, glasses); 

• medical causes for behavioral problems; 

• specific management problems that may contribute 
to medical difficulties and possible strategies to ensue; 

• necessary restrictions Involving play activities; 

• specific management or programming techniques re- 
quired for certain medical observations; 

• learning problems that may be expected from medi- 
cations; 

• specialized disciplinary techniques needed to change 
behavior problems; 

• emotional states that contribute to medical problems; 

• predictors of articulation skills, stuttering, language 
development, voice disorders, aphasia, etc.; 

• diagnostic processes fundamental to communication 
disorders; 

• conditions which maintain undesirable behaviors; . 

• functionalrelationshlps leading to effective treatment; 

• description of specific relnforcers; 

• precautions necessary In movement; 

• Independent head control and adequate eye contact 
for use of educational materials; level of presentation; 

• balance and use of limbs; 

• necessary positioning adaptations; 

• adaptive equipment that might be needed; 

• activities that could Worsen condition, precautions to 
consider; 

• activities that could strengtlien physical condition; 

• programmatic adaptations needed; 

• resources necessary to facilitate learning and adjust- 
ment; 

• major programmatic strengths; 

• environmental changes needed for program adjust- 
ment; 

• deficit areas for considerations; 

• implications for curricular adjustments; 

• other services that might facilitate gro-vth; 

• Immediate training recommendations; 

• degree of hearing loss and environmental adapta- 
tions necessary; 

• effect of hearing loss on programming considerations; 

• appropriate follow-up procedures needed; 

• type of classroom to be considered appropriate for 
malnstrc>amlng considerations; 

• effect on SF>eech and/or language development. 

Informal assessment prx>cedures provide the teacher 
with specific information and indications of functioning 
levels, learning styles, social behaviov-s, learning processes, 
preferred motivational strategies, and programming paths. 
There are many advantages that can be extracted from 
informal assessment data: 

• allows for programming strategies to be instituted; 

• weaknesses and strengths can be pinpointed more 
accurately; 



• practical Information is extracted; 

• fornnal tests can be complennented; 

• can take less time than preparing for formal tests; 

• allows the teacher to see the student in a variety of 
situations; 

• points to the need for an understanding of learning 
sequences; 

• quick intervention can occur from the informal data. 

The following strategies can be used to extract data that 
will be invaluable for writing goals and objectives for the 
lEP These strategies i-nay also be used as a means of 
providing continuous programming information and 
amending the lEP accordingly: 

parental ijiput 

anecdotal records 

autobiographies, biographies 

cumulative record^) 

observations 

• unstructured 

• semi-structured 

• highly structured 
conferences 
checklists 

graphs 
profiles 
exhibits 
logs 

questionnaires 
charts 

informal tests 
case studies 
games 
interviews 
rating scales 
discussions 

• score cards 

• self-rating devices 

• tape recordings 

• sociometric procedures 

• evaluation of reactions 

• problem-situaiion tests 

• time studies 

• log. diaries 

• personal records 

• picture interpretation 

• othei projective techniques 



OBSERVATION AS AN 
ASSESSMENT TOOL 

Assessment may be viewed as a process for testing 
hypotheses Hypotheses are first generated from obseiva- 
tion. It is the initial clues picked up during obsGrvatioii(s) of 
student behavior that give rise to more structured follow- 



up in the form of assessment in specific areas. Hence It 
becomes clear why observation is necessary, how data 
derived is used, and that it requires ce-.1ain skills. 

Certain factors need to be considered in using observa- 
tion techniques. First the setting and its structure needs to 
be taken into account in observing student behavior. By 
using the natural environment you tend to get 3 relevant 
picture of the child. A question that needs to be raised is to 
what extent is the situation (limiting the child s behavior? 
What environmental factors influence behavior? 

Another issue thai influences observation is the degree 
of interaction bet^veen the child and the observer. What 
does your presence do to limit/inhibit, or otherwise affect 
the child? Can he perform with the observer present? Does 
he perform, or not do things with the observer present that 
might otherwise happen? 

The internal processes within the child also need to be 
• addressed. Are there factors, emotional or physical^ that 
are impacting on the child's behavior? As both an observer 
and a participant trust should be established with the child 
so that a true picture can be obtained. Physically, any 
anomalies need to be noted. 

In considering behavior, academic or social/emotional, 
there are quantifiable and qualifiable aspects. Quantifiable 
behaviors may include IQ scores, Frostig scores, math 
scores, and the number of times'a child calls out in class. 
Affect, general cognitive style, and psychological learning 
style are qualifiable behaviors. Assessment will need to 
reflect a balance between quantifiable and qualifiable is- 
sues of behavior 

In using observation, the degree (issue of quality) and 
frequency (how often) of behavior needs to be obtained. 
Behavior may also be observed for its dynamic nature 
(change qualities) versus static (standard, unchanging) 
qualities. 

Observation will fall into two categories: systematic and 
nonsystematic. In nonsystematic observation the observer 
will reco.d general behaviors (academic, environment/ 
child, teacher/child, child/child) in an anecdotal format. 
One needs to be careful that the records aren't subjectively 
written. For example — "Johnny's paper is messy*' might 
better be stated as "Johnny erased his paper so that it had 
3 tears in it". 

In t'Brms of systematic observation, specific behaviors 
are observed that have been defined so that others are 
clear as to what is being viewed. Stating that a child is silly 
might better be defined as the child is giggly, making faces, 
making noises. Here specific behaviors are clearly de- 
lineated. Associated with systematic observation are 
specific techniques. Time samples are used in which 
specific behavi()r(s) are observed over days, in an attempt 
to delineate patterns. Oi^e can also observe at other times 
in an attempt to verify patterns or their inconsistencies. 
Rating scales and checklists may also be used for observa- 
tion of behavior Rating scales will indicate absence or 
presence of specific behaviors. Either commercial or 
teacher made checklists or rating fcales can be employed. 
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The advantages to using teacher mnde tools Include their 
low cost and applicability to the cunrent classroom setting. 

It should be remembered that biases will influence ob- 
servations. We see what we want to see. One needs to be 
. aware of self-fulfilling propheses that might impact on 
observcitions. It's incumbent on the observer to bv aware 
of personal and professional biases so that x)bjective ob- 
servations may result. 
Some useful references are: 

Obseivatlon 

Beegle, C.W. and Brandt R.M. (Eds.) ObservationQl 
Methods in the C/assroom. \Afa5hingt0n: ASCD, 1973. 

Carroll, A., Guriski, G., Hinsdale, K. and Mclntyre, 
K. Culturalli; Appropriate Assessrr}er}t: A Source 
Book for Practitioriers. Los Angeles: California Regional 
Resource Center, 1977. 

Cartwright, C.A. anff Cartwright, J.R Developing Ob- 
servation Skills. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974. 

Fox, R, Luszkl, M.D., and Schmuck, R. Diagnosing 
Classroom Learning Environments. Chicago: SRA, 
1966. 

Peter, L.J. Competencies for Teaching: Individual In- 
struction. Belmont, California: Wadsworth, 1972. 

Salvia, J. and Ysseldy'ke, J.E. Assessmentin Special and 
Remedial Education. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1978. 

Stalling, J. Learning to Look. Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth, 1977. 

Stubbs, M. and Delamont, S. (Eds.) Explorations in 
Classroom Observation. London: Wiley, 1973. 

Wallace, G. and Larsen, S.C. Educational Assessment 
of Learning Problems: Testing for Teaching. Boston: 
Allyn Bacon, 1978. 

Weinberg, R.A. and Wood, FH. (Eds.) Observation of 
Pupil and Teachers in Mainstream and Special Educa- 
tion Settings: Alternative Strategies. Minneapolis: GEC, 
1975. 

Standardized Tests 

Teachers are cautioned against using any single test as a 
sole determinant of assessment data. Many tests can be 
used to assess the same area of focus. Refer to BUROS 
MENTAL MEASUREMENT YEAR BOOK, TESTS IN 
PRINT in order to get an in depth description of a particular 
test or for updated information. An annotated listing of 
tests commonly used by teachers is also included in the 
appendix. In the event contacting the publisher is neces- 
sary, a listing of their addresses is in the appendix of this 
handbook. 



Summary 

Once Information has been gathered and valid data 
analyzed, appropriate goals can be written which reflect: 

• careful evaluation of all student data to verify validity; . 

• assurance of formal and informal information and 
♦ multifaceted information from a variety of test in- 
struments; 

• consideration of parental concerns and concerns of 
prioritizing for placement; 

• consideration of model, to be used for teerjhing iden- 
tified skill deficits (i.e., developmental sequences, 

• ability deficits, etc.); 

• prioritization of the referral data and assessn:ent of 
needs; 

• consideration of the learning channel, style, available 
resources; 

A chart can then be made of the needs as sumrr^arized 
from the assessment data: 

L Needs (randomly listed) 

1. 5. 

2. ^ 6. ' 

3. 7. J 

4. 8. 

2. Most Important Need (priority) 



Some additional, selected references for this chapter 
are: 

Bateman, B. "Three Approaches to Diagnosis and Educa- 
tional Planning for Children with Learning Disabilities". 

Bateman, B. The Essentials of Teaching. Dimensions 
Publishing Co., San Rafael, CA 94903 

Bateman, B. and Haring, Norris Teaching the Learning 
Disabled Child\ Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
1977. 

Bateman, B. Reading Performance and How to Achieve 
It Special Education Publications. Seattle, Wash. 1976. 

Cross, Donald R Educational Assessment: An Introduc- 
tion: University of Kentucky. 

Salvia. John and Ysse'dyke, James E. Assessment in 
Special and Remedial Education. Houghton Mifflin 
Company Boston. 1978. . 
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CHAPTER 3 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



GOALS 




CONTENT 



PREPARATION OF OBJECTIVES 



ANALYSIS AND SEQUENCE OF 
SKILLS 



PROCEDURES 



DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
AND MATERIALS 



i 



EVALUATION 



INSTRUCTION 



REVIEW/FEEDBACK 
Figure 1 



There are various modes and procedures used to in- 
struct generally, and techniques have been developed and 
refined to aid specifically, in the achievement of objectives. 
Appropriate objectives and teaching strategies may be 
applied to facilitate learning when an attempt to under- 
stand the process of learning is pursued. 

Before attempting to list requisites for writing goals and 
objectives, it might be important to look at learning in 
general. To understand wh\j a specific objective should be 
written must be attended to before an attempt is made to 
write goals and objectives. For this reason the reader is 
urged to consider the material in Appendix B for 
background on learning theories and styles. 

The achievement of annual goals is dependent upon the 
quality of the goal content, procedures used in the acquisi- 
tion process and the evaluation of schema prepared to 
ascertain attainment. 



The process through which activities flow in the attain- 
ment of goals include: 

Preparation of Objectives — elements included from the 
assessment data and translated from other pertinent in- 
formation. 

Anal\^sis and Sequence of Skills — Use of task analysis and 
sequential planning for skill acquisition. 

Deoelopment of Instruction and Materials — Strategies for 
program development; materials needed based on learn- 
ing style, need, strengths, weaknesses, etc. 

Instruction — Strategies used to aid students' acquisition of 
skills. 

Review /Feedback — Information used to provide in- 
formation in cyclical fashion in order to reprogram for. goal 
achievement. 

WRITING ANNUAL GOALS 

Annual goals are general descriptions of educational 
performances in specific skill areas to be achieved within a 
one year period. These general statements describe 1) the 
area of attention; 2) guidelines for expected attainment; 
and, 3) a measurable /rametuork for the writii.g of specific 
or short-term objectives. 

. Annual goals should be written in way that the criteria 
for defining the performance will addtess and lend cre- 
dence to the following: 

a. actions of students which indicate achievement of 
the goal; 

b. a basis for separating achievement of goal and non- 
achievement; 

c. basis for recognition of goal achievement; 

d. an ideal representation of the achieved goal through 
terminal behavior (exhibition of competence). 

The assignment of goals is derived from the assessment 
of the present level of performance. Goals, alone, are not 
measurable because they describe the intent of perfor- 
mance. Objectives (derived from goals) describe the intent 
in measurable terms. The goal, however, must be wntten 
in a way that allows for measurable objectives to be writ- 
ten. 
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Godls should be appropriate for the learner; tUey should 
require a change in behavior; needs should be correlated 
to the number of goals used; and they should be realisti- 
caUy achicveable by the end of the school, year. Realistic 
goals for a severely exceptional child will not approximate 
goals for a mildly Impaired child. Limited improvement in 
overall functioning, however, may be achieveable. The 
position on the developmental scale, then, will aid in the 
determination of goals. 

1. Review the present level of educational performance. 
. Include all measurement and evaluation data. 

2. Review the assessment data including test results, 
observation input, records, scales, interviews, ques- 
tionnaires, etc. 

3. Compare the information obtained with the de- 
velopmental level of the child. 

4. Review the data and proceed to determine what the 
child can do and what the intention or expectations 

* are. 

5. Write the goal based on the collected data. Ask if there 
are indicators to show what -is to be accomplished, 
how and when it will be achieved. 

6. Determine how narrow or how global the goal should 
be by identifying clusters of behaviors that are related. 

7. Check to assure that the goals are not so vague that 
problems will occur In the translation to short-term 
objectives. 

8. Check to see if change In the child's behavior can be. . 
detected from the goal statements. 

9. Prioritize the goal (from the most Important to the 
least Important). 

10. Make a list of observable performances that would 
form an operational definition of the goal (an aid In 
evaluation/measurement). 

11. Review the steps. 

Some examples of goals written in this manner might 
include: 

— John will dress himself properly by putting on inner 
and outer clothing. 

— Mary will Improve her in-seat behavior when given 
assignments by the teacher by staying in her seat, 
raising her hand before speaking and attending to 
the assignment. 

— Bob will assemble parts of a carburetor and name 
the parts and functions. 

— John will learn to lay a brick wall and verbalize the 
steps. 

— Sally will be able to compute four different types of 
story problems In arithmetic. 

Goals, then, provide the direction In which we wish 
■performance to occur and should be written in order to 
satisfy questions of achievement. Goals reflect expecta- 
tions for the child's growth. 

To begin individualising a program, implementing an 
lEP or engaging in daily instruction one should be cogni- 
zant of what Is to be achieved, how it should be achieved 



and an evaluative measure of achievement. Translated for 
lEP development one would: 

1. Prepare meaningful goals and objectives. 

2. Devcitep lessons and materials to implement the ob- 
jectlyes. 

3. Detemfilne the extent to which the objectives were- 
met and use the feedback to improve the program. 

Goals ate only a part of the lEP process — a very 
important part. There is no magical number to include; 
however, there should be a match between needs and 
abilities with the goals developed. 

To reiterate the methodology of writing goal^ would 
serve no useful purpose since much has been written; 
rather, some additional, selected references are: 

Goals 

Blombejng, Isabel E. Goal Setting. Waterford, Conn.: Croft 

Publications, 1976. 
Kemp, Jenrold E. Instmctional Desigw A Plan for Unit and 

Course Development. Belmont, Ca.: Fearon Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1977. 
Mager, Robert F. and Pipe, Peter. Ana/yzing Performance 

Problems or 'You /?f o/Zy Oughta Wanna'. Belmont, Ca.: 

Fearon Publishers, Inc. 
Mager, Robert E Goal Analysis. Belmont, Ca.: Fearon 

Publishers, Inc., 1972. 
Mager, Robert F Measuring Instructional Intent or Got a 

Match. Belmont, Ca.: Fearon Publishers, 1973. 
Padensky, H.R. and Gibson, J. GoQlguide:AMinicourse in 

Writing Goals and Behavioral Objectives for Special 

Education. San Francisco: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 

1975. 

Pipe, Peter Objectives ~ Tool for Change. Belmont, 

Califomia: Fearon Publishers, 1975. 
Popham, W. James and Baker, Eva L. Establishing Instruc^ 

tional Goa/s. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 

1970. 



WRITING BEHAVIORAL 
OBJECTIVES 

Behavioral objectiOw^re specific explanations of a goal 
statement. Mager has defined an objective as a statement 
that is descriptive of an intended outcome of Instruction. It 
defines the terminal behavior expected of a leamer by 
stating what the leamer will be doing while demonstrating 
achievement; the conditions under which the behavior will 
occur; and the criteria of acceptable performance. 

Behavioral/ performance objectives aid the teacher in 
planning instruction, guiding performance and providing 
acceptable measure for evaluating the cognitive (knowl- 
edge and intellectual skills), affective (attitudes and val- 
ues), and psychomotor (movement related to mental ac- 
tivities) domains. 
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A teacher exerts untold physical, mental and emotional 
energy during the process of teaching; reasonably, a con- 
duit to express the results of expended energies is needed. 
The manifestations of these efforts can be expressed 
and measured in student behavior; hence, behavioral/ 
performance objectives. Many writers of books on be- 
havioral objectives have said "there is no basis for teaching 
if you don t know what to teach. Or, if you don't know 
where youVe going, you don't know the best way to get 
there." 

Goal statements specify intents — behavioral objectives 
interpret these goals in precise terms. Several components 
are included in the translation of goals into short-term 
statetnenfs. 

Objectives include: 

— the person doing the action; 

— the behavioral task (stated in action terms); 

— the object of ihe action (product of the behavior); 

— conditions under which the task will be ac- 
complished; 

— critt^ria of acceptable evidence of task achievement. 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



THE STUDENT WILL LABEL 



(Doer of) 
Action 



(Behavioral) 
Task 



TARTS OF A MALE" 
DIAGRAM 

(Product or Object) 
of Action 

AT LEAST TEN PARTS 



BY WRITING 
(FROM MEMORY) 

(Conditions) (Standard of Achievement) 

The above list can be shouened to include three com- 
ponents: a behavior or performance, the conditions, the 
criteria for evaluation. 

Behavior/Performance 

The short-term objective must include a description of 
the expected performance that determines whether an 
objective has been achieved. This achievement should be 
observable, so it can be measured objectively. Precise 
terms are used to specify the observable behavior (no 
*'dead man" criteria); 



TRACE 

POINT 

WRITE 



READ 
DRAW 
SMILE 



CIRCLE 

SAY 

HOP 



The behavior or performance task specifies what the 
student will do as a result of instruction. Thpse behaviors/ 
performances should alwai^s be expressed by the use of 
verbs which show action (see Behavioral Terms). 

r 

Conditions 

Conditions specify what will be imposed or what the 
student will or will not be givr^n while demonstrating the 
desired beliavior to show mastery. Conditions may indi- 
cate: 



— what can be used or provided; 

— conditions under which behavior will cxcur; 

— what will be denied; 

— how the behavior will be achieved; 

— instructional variables which can be manipulated by 
the teacher. 

Conditions can be stated in a variety of ways: 

— given a list of cities. . . 

— from memory. . . 

— without the aid or use of. . . 

— using the number line. . . 

— given the following problems. . . 

— after reading the following and .given four written 
questions. . . 

Educational media and materials or methodology can 
be provided for the student as a condition of expressing 
mastery: 



equipment 

places 

instructions 

objects 

people 

information 



charts 

references 

books 

examples 

positions 

environment 



Conditions can be imposed that specify the cir- 
cumstances under which the student will be observed 
while performing the tasks: 



working alone 

writing 

listening 



jumping 

speaking 

viewing 



Enough description should be included in the objective 
in order that everyone will know^vhat is expected of the 
student. The intent is then communicated to others read- 
ing the objective. 

Criteria 

This component indicates the level of acceptable per- 
formance or how well the teacher wishes the student to 
perform. The criteria is the standard by which performance 
is evaluated, the yardstick by which achievement of the 
objective i^ assessed (Mager, 1975). This standard indi- 
cates wher} the student has achieved the task at a satisfac- 
tory level. It indicates a minimum of acceptable perfor- 
mance. Instruction can then be tested against this level to 
determine if the intent of the goal has been achieved. 

Criteria can be described in terms of time, accuracy and 
duration. A criterion should be chosen that matches the 
behavior to be demonstrated. For example if the desire is 
'to improve the speed of reading, the time can be measured 
in Luords per minute with less than — errors per minute. If 
accuracy; is the measure the criterion can be expressed* 
using percentages. If duration is the measure, thelength of 
time for the performance can be considered e.g.Jorthree 
minutes. If a chain of behaviors is to be performed, a 
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minimum number of trials from a maximum number might 
be considered as the criterion. 

Standards can be expressed in many ways. Some 
examples might include: 

— within ten minutes 

— all must'be accurate within one minute 

— without any errors 

— With no more than two Incorrect 

— without a need for repetition 

— as well as described in the checklist 

— three out of four correct. 

— 90% accuracy 

Objectives should be measured frequently to ascertain 
mastery or the need for more effective teaching 
techniques. 

Most teachers are familiar with the components needed 
in writing good objectives. A bibliography is provided for 
additional study. 

One quick way of writing objectives would be to list the 
annual goal and write the applicable phrases under the 
correct heading. Example: 

ANNUAL GOAL 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE 

BEHAVIORS CONDITIONS CRITERIA 

Ex5=tmples of some short term objectives might be: 

• Without the aid of manipulatives, the student will 
write the sums of the following with ten out of twelve 
correct. 

• On a number line, the child will write numbers from 
one to ten. 

• Given an oral description » the chil i will draw a figure 
with at least six parts. 

The instructional/behavioral objective will be the 
mechanism by which annual goals are achieved. They will 
be listed in sequence (prioritized) and contain behaviors* 
conditions and criteria for evaluation. Dlllman and 
Rahmlow (1972) have listed other points for specifying 
and clarifying objectives from the idea stage of each objec- 
tive to the final editing: 

— levels of specificity 

— principal performance 

— overt behavior 

— method and process 

— evaluation or performance criteria 

— relevant conditions 

— appropriate reading level and vocabulary 

Behavioral objectives are classed in the psychomotor, 
cognitive or affective domains and can be categorized 
according to levels of learning; therefore, a knowledge of 
what the learner is to do will benefit both the child and the 
teacher and provide a basis for evaluating an indi- 
vidualized educational program. 



OBJECTIVES ARE REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE CLARITY BETWEEN 
INSTRUCTIONAL INTENT AND PRACTICE 

Objectives Do 

• Represent an end not a means 

' \ • Describe the performance or behavior of student (or 
change in behavior) 

• Describe conditions under which terminal behavior is 
performed 

• Include the level of performance 

• Clarify instructional Intent ' 

• Involve teachers In the methods as well as the evalu^^- 
tion process 

• Restrict ambiguity and are student- directed 

• Produce measureable results 

• Provide for participation and feedback 

• Provide a plan of action 

• Provide standards of acceptable performance 

• Provide appropriate vocabulary and/or reading level. 

Objectives Don't 

• Present general instructional criteria (should assist 
Instruction) 

• Specify teaching points (learning activities for achiev- 
ing objective) ^ 

• Specify teacher behavior or p)€rformance 

• End with indicator behavior (not principal perfor- 
mance skill) 

• Present a number of possible alternatives to the goal 

• Preclude the use of nebulous terms if followed by a 
description of the desired performance (i.e., under- 
standing» comprehension). 



Clue Words in Objectives 

1. Analyze — to find the main ideas and show impor- 
tance and relationships 

2. Compare — :o show both the similarities and differ- 
ences 

3. Construct — to make or foxv^ by combining parts by 
drawing* writing, etc. 

4. Contrast — to compare by showing the differences 

5. Criticize — to make a judgement or give a reasoned 
opinion of something including both good and bad 
points 

6. Define — to give a formal or precise meaning by 
distinguishing a word from related terms 

7. Describe — to write a detailed account, give a verbal 
picture or represent by a figure or model of something 

8. Diagram — to make a graph, chart or drawing that can 
explain tiirough the use of labels and/or explanations 

9. Differentiate — to show unlikeness, differences 

10. Discuss — to,desQrib^43y giving details, pros and cons 
of a given concept 

11. Enumerate — to name and/or list 



12. Evaluate — to give an opinion, judgement, or an 
expert's opinion of the tmth or importance of a con- 
cept. It may include advantages and disadvantages. 

13. Group — to assemble objects, ideas, concepts, etc., as 
a unit with common qualities 

14. /dentt/v — to determine the sameness of quality and 
distinguishing features of something 

15. Illustrate — to explain or clarify by concrete examples, 
comparisons or anabgies 

16. Interpret — to give the meaning of something by using 
examples and personal comments to clarify 

1 7. Justify; — to give a statement of personal reasons for a 
statement or conclusion 

18: List — to produce a numbered list of words, sentences 
or comments 

19. Locate — to determine or indicate the place, site, limits 
of something 

20. Match — to place In a set items possessing equal or 
harmonizing attributes 

21. Outline — to give a general summary with a series of 
main Ideas supported by secondary ideas to show the 
organization of ideas 

22. Predict — to foretell, or declare in advance on the basis 
of observation, reason or experiment 

23. Prove — to show by argument or logic that a concept 
is true; to ascertain the validity of by evidence or 
dempnstration 

24. Relate — to show the connections between things by 
establishing a logical or casual reference 

25. Review — to give a survey or summary In which 
Important parts are criticized 

26. Setecf — to choose from a number or group by prefer- 
ence with regard to specific characteristics 

27. State — to describe the main points In preci5€ terms, 
usually In formal, brief, clear sentences without details 

28. Surr)marize — to give a brief, condensed account of 
the main idea without details 

29. Translate — to change from one state, form or appear- 
ance to another; transcribe into one's own or 
another's language . 



Writing Behavioral Objectives 



Terms to Include 


Terma to Avoid 


To analyze 


To accomplish 


To choose 


To acquaint 


To compare 


To acquir^' 


To construct 


To apply 


To contrast 


To appreciate 


To criticize 


To ascertain 


To define 


To assert 


lb describe 


To attempt 


To diagram 


To be aware 


To differentiate 


To believe 


To discuss 


To combine 


lb draw 


To communicate 



TemtB to Include 


Terms to Avoid 


To pniimprafp 


To comtirphend 

Ivy Vrvyi 1 1 L/i 1 wi ivk 


To PWPltllPltP 




To formiilafp 


To ronslrlpr 


To arouD 


To cultivate 


To identify 


To develon 

•vy VA^v^ivyLy 


To illustrate 


To disrovpr 


To Intpfiratp 


in of^wr'^fo 


To itemize 


To pnllahtpn 

Ivy 111x41 1 iwi 1 


To Intprorpt 

Ivy 11 1 iwl Ly 1 w i 


To pynpripncp 

Ivy wAi^^iiwii^w 


To iustifu 


To familiarize 

Ivy tui 1 iiiiCiii 


To list 


To feel 


To locatp 


To /lain InQifihf 


To match 


To ouide 

•vy ^waVpI^ 


To name 


To have inslaht 

Ivy 1 Id V w 11 1 1 


To oroanizp 


To imnart 


To outline 

ivy vywiuiii^ 


To inform 

Ivy 11 iiwi III 


To iToint 


To imnfoup 


Tin r%YOf^\f*f 


In \ioot^ AnrDAcf 


To ntTOUP 


To lcnoiA7 


•To rplatp 

Ivy iduiw 


To Ipam 

Ivy 1^(41 1 1 




In m^c^or 




Tn r\nfo 




To riHc^n/p 


To statp 

Ivy oiuiw 


To nerrpivp 


To Qiimm?4ri7P 


To nlan 




Tin TQ^\\'fa 


iKJ ucki loiaiif 


Tn YOC^W 


To vA/ritp 

ivy w&llw 


To recoanize 

ivy I v»v>vy^> 








To reveal 




To think 




To try 




To understand 



Developing and Writing the Objective 

These steps may aid in preparing objectives that are 
useful and evaluative: 

1. Decide (from assessment data) the traits, content and 
competencies you wish the student to possess as a 
result of instruction. 

2. Compare the data with the goals you have written. 

3. With a clear view of the child's learning style and needs 
In the cognitive, psychomotor and/or affective domain, 
select the area of priority (from goalsf and content area. 

4. Select an appropriate behavioral term from the cogni- * 
tive, psychomotor or affective checklist. Be certain the 
verb is compatible with the child's ability to perform 
and is measurable. 

5. Include the learning conditions or circumstances under 
which the task or behavior is to be performed or ac- 
complished. Include the conditions under which the 
child will be observed while performing the task. 

6. Write the . acceptable level of performance which indi- 
cates when the task has been satisfactorily achieved. 
This is a minimum level, of evaluation. This standard 
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can be expressed in time, accuracy, percentages, dura- 
tion, etc. 

7. Check your objective to test the compatfbl/lty of the 
objective with student need, ability, learning style, 
learning rate, amount of pressure, motivation, physical 
environment i;equlred and time required. 

8. Note If your objective c?in be read by aiiother person 
. and Interpreted correctly:" 

• condition^ for testing 

tf nrveasureable behavior . ' . 

• totally clear ^valuation criteria 

Recofding the Objectii^e ^ 

Yhe indlvlduallzeci educational prtogram has added to 
the "paper tasks'* in which teachers must^hqage (admit- 
ted). One writer said, "It's hard to smile through tears," but, 
there are advantages of keeping a record t)f changes in 
behavior (or lack of change In behavior). The Portage 
Project Parent Guide jlves an excellent example of th? 
need for recording results of dieting. The goal, of course. Is 
to lose weight. Measurement is done in order to know If the. 
desired change Is taking place. Thl$ measurement may be 
in the following forms: 

1. estimation of the amount of "^xtra" fabric fn a 
specific article of clothing 

2. sc^^es for detecting weight loss 

3. recording of baseline data to assure the weight loss 
with comparison over a time period. 

An analogous relationship exists between the Portage 
Project's diet story and measuring the effectiveness of the 
prescribed goals and objectives of the lER The testing of 



children can be a relatively easy task, the follow-up, as- • 
sessment, which Involves the sorting of test results, inter- 
view statements, developmental diagnoses, ratings from 
scales, etc. is perhaps the most important part of extracting 
meaning and planning an Intervention program. 

Once the progran^i is operative a teacher would wish to 
see the '*fruits of higher labor". Documentation of prog- 
ress (or lack of progress) will subsequently aid the teacher, 
student and parents to assist in revising the lEP 

Some additional, selected references are: 

• ' . . c. 

Objectives 

Dlllman, Caroline, M. and Rahmlow,. Harold E Writing 
Instmctional Objectives. Belmont, Ca.: Fearon Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1972, 

Mager, Robert E Developing Attitudes Toward Learning. 

. Belmont, Ca.: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1968. 

"Mager, Robert E and Rpe, Peter. Ana/yzfnff Per/brmance 
Problems or You Really Qughta Wanna. Belmont, Ca.: 
Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1970. 

Mager, Robert E Preparing Instructional Objectives. Bel- 
mont, Ca.: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1975. 
^ Pipe, Peter. Ol^ectives—Tool for Change. Belnront, Ca.: 
Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1975. 

Killer, Robert. Behavigral Objectives and Instruction. 

Sanders, Morris. Classroom Questions: What kinds? 

Popham, James W. The Uses of Instructional Objectives: A 
Personal Perspective. Belmont, Ca.: Fearon Publishers, 
1973. 

Welgand, Jam^s, E., Ed. DeDe/opfng Teacher Competen- 
cies. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1971* 
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RECORDING GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Several plans for recording objectives have been devised. The lEP forms have 
spaces provided for writing goals and objectives; however, the day to day planning 
would require "reams of paper" and attachments if all of the teachers efforts were 
recorded. 

The following chart is a way of handling the recording that is needed to supply 
required information. The sheets can be xeroxed and used as daily plans; later, the 
information can be transferred using more generalized statements: 



STUDENT: 


WEEK OF: 


GOALS # 


OBJECTIVE(S) NUMBER(S) OR GENERAL TITLE{S) 


THE STUDENT WILL: TEST OF SKILL 


ACHIEVED 


YES 


NO 


1. 






2. 






3 

r / 








RECORDING FOR GROUP TEACHING 

Use this sheet when teaching the same skill to more than one child. 



OBJECTIVE: 
(Number or Written) 


NAMES OF GROUP: 


























STRATEGIES: 


SPECIAL NOTATIONS: 


1. 












2. 












3. 













FOLLOW-UP STRATEGIES OR MATERIALS NEEDED: 
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TASK ANALYSIS 

Task analysis, when applied to educational assessment 
and programming, is one of those often neglected tools 
that enables a good teacher to teach better, permits an 
artistic teacher to inject some "science" into the teaching 
process, and helps the flying-by-the-seat-of-the-pants 
teacher avoid so many crash landings. We presume that 
pre-service teacher education programs and at least one 
system-wide in-service program a year explain, exhort the 
use of, and drill practice-teachers and teachers in the use 
and mastery of task analysis. If that is the case, reading the 
next couple of pages can be a turnoff, but. . . maybe it 
wouldn't hurt to do a little check. If you are willing, answer 
the following ten questions. If the answers are obvious to 
you and you feel no need to turn to the key at the end of 
the explanation to check yourself, c'est la vie. BUT . . .if 
you have some curiosity about whether you are correct in 
your choice of answers, or don't know from Adam if you 
are eVen close — read it. Do the samples and then try the 
test again. 

Task Analysis: Pre and Post Test 

1. When performing a task analysis, what three basic 
actions must one consider with all necessary sub- 
tasks? 

a. - 

b. . 
c. 

2. Task analysis directs one s attention primarily to: 
a. the child; b. the teacher; c. the objective; 
d. the environment. 

v3. Circle the true statement: 

a. Task analysis is a standardized diagnostic proce- 
dure that yields valid diagnostic information. 

b. Task analysis is an informal diagnostic procedure 
which does not guarantee validity. 

4. All steps in a task analysis should be stated in words 
that represent: 

a. observable behaviors; b. processes; 

c. relationships. 

5 What is the formula for describing the necessary 

subtasks? plus 
b. Task analysis is used in determining which mehtal 

processes are involved in an objective. 
True or False 

A child was given the following command: "F^yan, put 
on your pants." 

7. Which ot the following would nut appear in a task 
analysis of this objective: 

a. can attend to the task; 

b. can put one foot into the leg-hole of his pants; 

c. can discriminate between his right and left leg; 

d. can pull his pants from ankle to calf of his leg. 

8. Which of the following would not appear in a task 
analysis of this objective: 

a. can pull pants from calves to knees; 
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b. can pull pants from knees to mid-thighs; 

c. can pull pants ^om groin to waist; 

d. can repeat the directions: "Ryan, put on your 
pants." • 

9. Which of the following would not appear in a task 
analysis of this objective: 

a. can identify waist, knees and legs; 

b. can attend to the task; 
c can grasp his pants; 

d. can pull his pants from mid-thigh to groin. 
10. To use task analysis diagnostically, you: 

a. analyze the child s intellectual ability; 

b. construct a checklist with a test item for each sub- 
test; 

c. determine the child's best input or output mode; 

d. gather information regarding ^iner diagnostic 
workups completed by physicians, social workers, 
physical therapists, etc. 

Task analysis is an informal diagnostic technique that 
helps us gather the information that assists our decisions 
about what specific tasks to teach the learner 

One of the basic principles of teaching any child with 
mild to severe learning problems. Is that the learning tasks 
we present to him should be broken down into small, 
sequential steps. Breaking tasks or objectives into small, 
sequential steps is task analysis. Barbara Bateman, In "The 
Essentials of Teaching," describes task analysis **as the 
process of a) tsohting. b) describing and c) sequencing all 
necessary subtasks which, when the child has mastered 
them, will enable him to perform the objective" (Bateman, 
1971, p. 33). Teachers, consultants and so forth use task 
analysis as both a diagnostic ahd remedial tool. In this 
explanation, we will explore the use of task analysis as a 
diagnostic technique. 

To use task analysis? diagnostically, you a) specify an 
instructional objective t^e child is having difficulty meeting; 
b) break it into subtasks; c) construct a checklist with a test 
item for each subtask; d) administer the checklist; and e) 
teach the child the subtasks he doesn't know. When the 
child is able to do all the subtasks that are part of the 
objective, he should be able to complete the objective. 

There are two things to remember when you're doing 
task analysis. First, pretend you are a strict behaviorist. You 
are interested only in behaviors you can observe — those 
that can be seen, heard, measured, or counted. You 
should not attempt to make inferences about what goes on 
"inside" the child. For example, let's not use a term like 
"visual discrimination." A term like that doesn't tell us 
much. There are many definitions of "visual discrimina- 
tion." It is hard to measure or calculate the extent of the 
problem in the area when it is stated as "visual discrimina- 
tion." However, if we state the term in more observable 
language such as "can match a teaspoon with another 
teaspoon when a tablespoon is present." then we can see 
the child perform that task. We've changed a statement of 
a task from something we were guessing went on "inside" 
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the child's brain to a task that Is observable. So, concen- 
trate on/y on the observable subtasks the child needs to do 
in order to complete the objective: Ask yourself Questions 
like: **E)oes the child need to do this subtask to meet the 
objective?'* or "Is it something' I, can see, hear, count, or 
measuTB?" It will also be helpful to remember that when 
we're trying to do a task analysis using observable be* 
haviors we can use this formula: 

Action verb plus object. 
For example, an action verb Is ''pick up" and an object is 
•'Kleenex." "Matches" "pictures" is another example. The 
second point to remember when using task analysis is to 
concentrate on the objective you're trying to teach the 
child. At this time, we don't need to concentrate on the 
child himself. If you did copslder a specific child each time 
you task analyzed an objective, It would greatly Increase 
the amount of time needed to do task analysis. It would 
mean that each time you taught the objective to a child 
with a different handicapping condition, you would have 
to reanalyze the objective. It makes more sense to decide 
what tasks are Involved In the objective that the child must 
complete In order to finish the objective. Then, when It is 
time to teach the child the objective, modify only the 
subtasks that are necessary to change In order to indi- 
vidualize for the child's handicapping condition. 

In the following pages, we are going to apply task 
analysis to a specific non-academic task as an example, 
discuss It, and then give you an opportunity to analyze and 
compare your analysis to what someone else has done. We 
will use as the example a pre-academic task of the sort a 
person would be teaching to a severely, multiple hand- 
icapped child. While task analysis Is an effective Informal 
diagnostic and prescriptive programming technique to use 
with any child, there Is an enormous lack of appropriate 
and readily available diagnostics for that particular group 
of children. Remember though, the process is the same 
when you aneilyze any task — only the objective or task 
being analyzed varies. It will be helpful to keep in mind 
that: a) task analysis involves Isolating, describing and 
sequencing subtasks; b) task analysis Is action verb plus 
object; and c) task analysis Involves on/y observable be- 
havior. 

Let's say we wanted a child to remove his long pants 
completely without assistance. He couldn't do It so we 
decided to gather some informal diagnostic information 
ahout why he couldn't by using task analysis. Our objec- 
tive Is that Peter will completely remove long pants with an 
elastic waist, without assistance, when given the com- 
mand: **Peter, take off your pants." The task analysis of 
removing long pants Is: 

a. Attends to the teacher and task. 

b. Grasps waist band of pants with hands. 

c. Pulls pants from waist to groin. 

d. Pulls pants from groin to mid-thighs. 

e. Pulls pants from mld-thlghs to knees. 

f. Pulls pants from knees to calves. 



g. Pulls pants from calves to ankles. 

h. Sits down. 

i. Grasps one pant leg. 

J. Pulls the pants from one ankle and foot. 

k. Pulls the pants from the other ankle and foot. 

This completes the first and second steps of task 
analysis. We have listed a specific objective we want the 
child to achieve and broken It Injto small subtasks. The third 
step Is to construct a checklist with a test item for each 
subtask. 



Tb9k Analysis 

a. attends to teacher 
and task 

b. grasps waist hand 
of pants with hands 



Check 

looks at teacher for 
30 seconds while 
teacher demonstrates task 

knows vfvhere waist band 
Is; grasps waist band 



If we wanted to check to see if the child was anending to 
the teacher and task, we would first define what attending 
was in observable terms. Let's say it meant looking at the 
teacher for 30 seconds without looking away while the 
teacher says: **Peter, take off your pants'* and dem- 
onstrates the task for him. By defining It in this way, we 
would teach him to attend because he would need to do 
this subtask In order to complete the objective. A way to 
check to see If he could grasp the waist band of his pants 
would be to see If he could grasp and if he knew where the 
waist band of his pants was. 

To check out the remaining subtasks, you could remove 
the child's pants completely except for the subtask you are 
checking. For example, you would start with his pants at 
his waist then say: "Peter, take off your pants." You would 
pull them down to his knees allowing the child to finish. If 
he can completethat subtask, you would check to see if he 
could remove the pants from his mld-thlghs. If he could 
not, you would know that you might have to teach him 
how. However, don't stop checking the subtasks just be- 
cause you find one he can't do. Check to see if he could 
remove his pants If they were at his groin. For some reason, 
he may be able to do this yet not be able to remove them 
from his mid-thighs. If you found this to be true, you 
wouldn't need to teach him how to remove them from his 
mld-thlghs. By checking the subtasks In this manner, you 
would determine which subtasks must be taught In order 
for the child to achieve this self-help skill. The entry be- 
havior of "attending" is almost always Included. It Is a good 
idea to always list this, where appropriate, because It Is so 
Important for the completion of every objective and unless 
we list it we often forget to check to see if the child does 
attend. 

When you're teaching the subtasks to the child that he 
didn't know, remember to check for generalization. Some- 
times, when you're teaching a child one subtask, he may 
learn another one automatically So, after teaching the first 
subtask, administer the test item from the checklist for the 
next subtask you're going to teach him before starting to 
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teach it to him. It won't take long and It may prevent you 
from teaching the child something he already knows. 

Chapter 3 of *The Essentials of Teaching" provides 
excellent background and depth to an understanding of 
task analysis. Some points the chapter makes are: 

1. In all teaching, it is important to begin Instruction on the 
appropriate level of task difficulty. A thorough task 
analysis enables the teacher to determine quite pre- 
cisely where to begin instruction. 

2. Task analysis provides an efficient means for assessing 
what skills the child needs to learn to complete the 
objective. 

3. The uses of task analysis include: 

a. Assessing Entering Behavior 

A meaningful assessment of entering behavior requires 
that the teacher: 

i. specify instructional objectives for the tasks to be 
taught; 

ii. list the essential subskills and./or prerequisites to 
each task; 

iii. construct a brief checklist of test items represent- 
ing the subskills; 

iv. administer this checklist to the students. 

This procedure rather than relying on normative tests, 
interviews, or other so-called diagnostic data will pro- 
vide the teacher with a meaningful assessment of 
content-related entering behaviors (Bateman, 1971, 
pp. 42-43). 

b. Grouping for Instruction, and 

i. The teacher makes a brief checklist of the 10 or 
15 specific educational objectives considered 
most vital for the children to be working toward 
during the first portion of the school year. These 
objectives might include such specifics as reading 
maps, solving long division problems, or writing. 

ii. The teacher conducts a sample lesson pertinent 
to each of the items on the checklist, keeping the 
entire group together for the sample lesson. 

iii. On the basis of the children's responses to the 
lesson, the children who have the most to leam 
before reaching objective can be readily iden- 
tified and formed into a group. The second sam- 
ple lesson can assist the teacher in finding the 
next group. This procedure could be used to 
select as many groups as necessary, remember- 
ing that when it begins to be difficult to make 
discriminations among the remaining children 
they can probably be grouped together, at least 
temporarily. 

iv. Often we must remind ourselves that some chil- 
dren will come to us with entering behaviors 
already higher on some task ladders than we 
have envisioned for most of the group after in- 
struction. If a child can write a ninth-grade level 



composition in the fifth grade, it would be 
inappropriate and unethical for us to require him 
to punctuate sentences in a fifth-grade work- 
book. Such sample lessons as we are processing 
for grouping purposes should also be used to find 
those children for whom no additional Instruction 
on a task ladder is appropriate. Such children can 
then be shifted to more advanced work, perhaps 
by individualized Instruction or by being moved 
to a higher grade (Bateman, 1971, p. 44). 

c. Readiness* 

In any discussion of entering behavior, the term ''readl- 
ness" is bound to arise. Our contemporary society Is 
quick to coin new terms whenever they seem helpful or 
otherwise catch our fancy. Thus, cur dictionaries get 
thicker each year. We are somewhat less quick to drop 
terms that have lost whatever utility they may have 
once had. "Readiness" may be a prime candidate for 
the lost-utility file, should we ever construct one. 
Everyone is always ready to leam whatever comes on 
the next rung of any task ladder we might construct. If 
Robert is on rung 17 of the self-dressing ladder, he Is 
ready for rung 18. If May is on rung 1, she is ready for 
rung 2. Since schools have traditionally begun their 
relationship with children at age five or six rather than at 
birth, we have not extended our ladders down into the 
skills and concepts ordinarily learned prior to school. 
So, in effect, our school reading ladders (and most 
other task ladders, too) begin at step 10 (or any other 
number we prefer) rather than step 1, When a child 
nomes to us at age six and Is on rung 4, instead of ten, 
we liave tended to say he "isn't ready for reading." 
What we really mean is that we haven't thought about 
how to teach rungs 1 through 9 and so we aren't ready 
for him! He has further to climb than most of our six 
year olds to reach the instructional objective of being 
able "to say the appropriate spoken equivalent for 
visually presented groups of English letters." Therefore, 
he is the one who is most in need of teaching. And yet 
h e is th e one most frequently told to wait a year until he 
is ready! If a child is to catch up with others who are 
ahead of him, we must teach him more and faster 
(Bateman, 1971, pp. 45-46). 

With this for background, it's your turn to perform some 
task analysis. After you are finished, you should compare 
your task analysis to the ones that we previously prepared. 
Ours are not necessarily the correct answers. We ask you to 
compare yours to ours in case you have left out something 
that we have included or vice versa. Or, if you aren't sure of 
the correct sequence, looking at how someone else did it 
may help you. Please try to use common words when you 
task analyze these tasks. By using common terms, we can 

*Quoti?d iDrttiMial from B<ubarrt Batt'man's K.sst>nffa/s of Teaching. 
l)imt?nsi(>n> Publishing Co. Pfrnussioii lo reprint is froni Arlyce House. 
Adapt Press. 
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more easily understand what everyone means. Re- 
member the rules of task analysis. 

1. It Is Isolating, describing, and sequencing subtasks 

2. It is action verb plus object. 

3. It Involves only observable behavior. 

Be sure to compare your task analysis vArfth the key after 
each analysis. 

'btk Analysis #1 

Object Discrimination Using Pictures . 
The teacher places three different picture cards (ball, cup 
and orange) on the table and says, "Sally, point to the 
ball." After the child has pointed to the ball, the teacher 
asks her to point to the cup and the orange. 

Task Analysis #2 

Concept Development 

The teacher and child are seated at a table. On the table are 
placed a ball, an apple and a sock. Beside the table Is a 
box. The teacher says to the child, "Ann, put the ball In the 
box.'' 

Doing these task analysis may have seemed tedious or 
difficult but task analysis does become easier and quicker 
to do the more you do it. Did you notice this as you 
practiced? Here are some shortcuts to note to make the use 
of this tool less time-consuming. 

1. Although you usually task analyze most objectives you 
teach a child, you rieed to only thoroughly task analyze 
those objectives he is having problems achieving. 

2. Save , every task analysis you do. Another child may 
have problems with that task or one similar to it. 

3. Teachers in a building could make a file of all the task 
analyses they have done. Then, before doing one, you 
could check the file tc see if that task had already been 
analyzed. If you did put all the task analyses in a file, it 
would be Important to agree on a common set of terms 
first. 

4. There are some books available that contain the 
analyses of many tasks that other professionals have 
written. However, even when these are available, you 
have to know the process of task analysis. For example, 
every child will not leam the tasks in the same sequence 
and some of the tasks in the book may have to be 
broken down even further for some children. If you 
don't know how to do this, the book won't be of much 
use to you. 

We hope this explanation was helpful. It is not meant to 
replace the opportunity to leam and practice this tool with 
your professional peers, but rather to be a reminder of the 
essential points. This explanation of task analysis has been 
largely derived from information presented in papers by 
Robbie King and Anne R. Sanford, "The Essentials of 
Teaching" by Barbara Bateman and especially from the 
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Task Analysis module of "Informal Diagnosis and Prescrip- 
tive Programming," a workshop manual distributed by the 
Mid-West Regional Resource Center. 



KEY TO TASK ANALYSIS . 
Task Analyiiis #1 

Object Discrimination 

1. Attends to teacher and task. 

2. Matches verbal stimulus of the word vArtth U)€^sual 
stimulus of the picXxxVi . ' ^ 

3. Points to picture. 

Task AnaMU #2 

Concept Development 

1. Attends to teacher and task. 

2. Demonstrates understanding of key word in the dlrec- 
tlons: •^In," 

3. Matches stimulus of word ball wlth.object ball. 

4. Locates ball. 

5. Locates box. 

6. Grasps ball. 

7. Finds the area of the box Into which to put the ball. 

8. Opens hand to release ball. 

Task Analysis Pre/Post Tect Answer Key 

1. (a) isolate, (b) describe, (c) sequence 

2. (c) the objective 

3. (b) Informal diagnostic procedure 

4. (a) observable behavior 

5. action verb plus object 

6. false 

7. (c) discriminates between right and left leg 

8. (d) repeat directions 

9. (a) can Identify 

10. (b) construct a checklist 

Some additional, selected references are: 



Task Analysis 

Bateman, B. "Three Approaches to Diagnosis and Educa- 
tional Planning for Children with Learning Disabilities." 
Therapy Quarterly, 1967. 11. 215-222. 
Bateman, B. The Essentials of Teaching. Dimensions Pub- 
lishing fco., San Rafael, California, 94903. 
Englemann, Siegfried. Preventing Failu^re in the Primary 

Grades. S.R.A., Chicago, Illinois, 1969. 
Esplch, James E. and Williams, Bill. Developing Pro- 
grammed Instructional Materials. Fearon Publishers, 
Palo Alto, California, 1967. 
Mager, Robert F. Preparing Instructional Objectives. 
Fearon Publishers, Inc., Palo Alto, California, 1968. 
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Popham, W. James and Baker, Eva L. Sifstematic Instruc- 
tion. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
.1970. 

Valett, R. Effective Teaching: A Guide to Diagnostic- 
Prescriptive Task Analysis. Fearon Publishers, Palo Alto, 
California, 1970. 



Wheeler, A. and Fox, W. Behavior Modification: A 

Teacher's Guide to Writing Instructional Objectives. 

H&H Enterprices, Kansas, 1972. 
Worell, Judith and Nelson, C. Michael. Managing Instixtc- 

tlonal Problems. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 

York, 1974. 
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CHAPTER 4 

EDUCATON/^ MED^ 
AND MATER^S 



CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE 
USE OF ASSIGNED MATERIALS 

Here Is a quick reminder of things to consider when 
giving assignments. This inventory might assist in making 
assignments more individualized. 

• IDoes the assignment exemplify the instructional ob* 
Jective? 

• Are the skills related to the assignment those skills 
needed by the student(s)? 

• Is there an individualized approach used in the as- 
signment of the task? 

• Is the modality and/or format of the material appro- 
priate to the learning style of the student? 

• Is the assignment appropriate to the learning style of 
the student? 

• Is the material appropriate to the learning rate of the 
student? 

• Are the required responses to the material compatible 
udth the capabilities of the student? 

• Is the language level of the material appropriate to the 
student's level of language development? 

• Are the chosen/assigned materials representative of 
different cultures, races, religions, sexes, etc.? 

• Are there stereotypical roles involved with characters? 

• Are there multiple options for feedback (provisions 
for the student to report)? 

• Does the feedback mechanism allow for self correc- 
tion (if not teacher corrected)? 

• Is the pacing individualized? 

• Are sequential levels of difficulty addressed? 



• Are alternatives presented for achieving the objec- 
tive? • 

• Are there con.<4derations for the type of disability? 
(Sensation, {perception, Imagery, symbolizatlon, con- 
ceptualization)? 

Planning any instructional program requires time, 
thought,- learner interaction, assessment, reassessment 
and sequencing which reflects the aforementioned, Any 
program which proposes to "fit** the needs of all learners 
(exceptional or not) should be suspect in programming 
designs. Any ideal learning analysis, sequence, etc., 
should not be limited to a specific strategy. The paths 
through vvhich materials and tasks are presented cannot be 
effective for all or the same students. Non-effectiveness 
can be minimized by careful study of each student's style of 
interaction and learning, desirable motivators and reln- 
forcers, and a thorough investment involving planning 
which requires a lot of time and effort. 

The ultimate end in the achievement of goals is to 
prepare students to become independent. The selection of 
specific Instructional strategies should (a) promote prog- 
ress toward this end; (b) allow proficiency in achieving 
desired tasks; (c) provide increments small enough to be 
achievable; (d) differentiate those optimum conditions that 
promote learning; and (e) provide the positive interaction 
needed to move from a dependent level. 

COMMERCIAL PROGRAMS 
FOR lEP DEVELOPMENT 

Several publishing companies have designed materials 
which have sequenced objectives, suggestions and 
strategies for implementing individualized educational 
programs. A sampling of specific programs is listed in the 
appendix. 

If a specific program is chosen, care should be exercised 
in the adjustment of teacher Interaction, program adapta- 
tion and modification to learner needs. The program may 
have the need for further development, modification or 
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the extension and/or revision of concepts. There may be a 
need for; 

• environmental changes to accommodate use of a 
specific material; 

• changes for enrichment purposes; 

• format changes to accommodate presentation of 
specific concepts and skills; 

• use of cardboard, poster board, cardboard boxes, 
cigar boxes, portable boards, etc., with large writing 
to present concepts, puzzles, other tasks; 

• restructuring of vocabulary, sentence length and con- 
tent to age and experience level; 

• adapting materials to show concrete examples rather 
than abstractions; 

• use of tape recorders/ Videotapes or filmstrips to 
adapt concepts; 

• -rewriting a printed page into manuscript. 



STANDARD CRITERIA FOR THE 
SELECTION AND EVALUATION 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Adapted from the National Center on Educational 
Media and Materials for the Handicapped, The Ohio State 
University. 

Reprinted by permission of NCEMMH and the Ohio 
State University; ED 132 760 

I. Review of Instructional Materials 

A. AnQl\;sis of Material 

(This section includes recommended ques- 
tions for determining the intrinsic qualities of 
the material(s) independent of specific learner 
characteristics and program requirements.) 



Yes No NA 

6, 



Yl's No NA 



1. Are objectives in behavioral terms? 
(specifying what the student task is. under 
what conditions, and level of performance 
expected) 

2. Are techniques of instruction for each 
lesson either clearly specified or 
self-evident? 

3. Are facts, concepts, and principles ordered 
in a logical manner? (e.g.. chronologically, 
easy to difficult, etc.) 

4. Does the material contain appropriate 
supplementary or alternative activities that 
contribute to or extend proposed 
learning? 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



..^ 14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



Is repetition and review of content material 
systematic and appropriately spaced? 
Does the content appear accurate? 
Does the material avoid content which 
betrays prejudice, perpetuates 
stereotypes, or neglects the talents, 
contributions, or aspirations of any 
segment of the population? 
Can the material be readily adapted to 
meet individual learner differences in 
abilities and interests? 
Can pacing of the material be adapted to 
variations in learner rate of mastery? 
Is provision for adapting, altering, or 
combining input and response modalities 
according to learner variations? 
Does the material Incorporate evaluation 
items and procedures which are 
compatible with program objectives? 
Are there sufhcient evaluative Items to 
accurately assess student progress? 
Is performance assessed frequently 
enough to allow accurate assessment of 
student progress and continuous feedback 
to learner? 

Is the format uncluttered, grammatically 

correct, and free of typographical errors? 

Are illust. .^tions and photographs clear, 

attractive, and appropriate to content? 

Are auditory components of adequate 

clarity and amplification? 

Are all necessary components either 

provided with the material or readily and 

inexpensively available? 

Can consumable portions, of materials be 

easily and Inexpensively replaced or 

legally reproduced? 

Is cost reasonable in comparison with 

similar commercial materials or 

homemade alternatives'^ 

Does the publisher cleaily state the 

rationale for selection of program 

elements, content, and methodology? 

(e.g.. choice may be based on tradition, 

survey of other mat^.^rials, logic of subject 

matter, exp :rimental evidence, 

unvalidated theory) 

Aie testimonials, research, and publisher 

claims clearly differentiated? 

Are reinforcement procedures and 

schedules clearly indicated? 

Is a variety of cueinfj and prompting 

techniques used? 



B. 



Matching Material to Learner 

(This section involves the integration of the 
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identified learner needs with the analyzed 
nnaterial characteristics to determine compati- 
bility for instructional purposes.) 

Yes No NA 

^ 1. Are stated objectives and scope of the 

/' material cQmpatible with learner's needs? 

2. Are prerequtsite student skill§/abillties 

needed to work comfortably and 
successfully with the material specified and 
compatible with the learner's 
characteristics? 

3. Are the skills and abilities needed by the 

instructor to work effectively with the 
materials specified and compatible with 
instructor's expertise? 

4. Are levels of interest, abstraction, 

vocabulary, and sentence structure 
compatible with characteristics of the 
learner? 

5. b the degree of required teacher 

involvement (constant interaction, 
supportive or monitoring role, largely 
student directed, variable) compatible 
v;ith learner characteristics? 
Does the material Incorporate 
motivational devices to sustain student 
interest which ure appropriate to the 
learner's characteristics? 
Are input modalities (visual, auditory, 
motor, tactile) compatible with learner 
characteristics? 
8. Is the demonstration of task mastery (e.g., 
written test, performance iest, oral test) 
compatible with or adaptable to intended 
learner's characteristics? 
Is the format of the material (e.g., game, 
book, fllmstrlp, etc.) compatible with the 
learner's mental and physical abilities? 
Is the durability and safety of the material 
adequate for the learner? 

11. Is Information provided indicating 

(successful) field testing of the material 
with students similar in learning 
characteristics and interests to those of the 
learner? 

II. Determination of Materia! Suitability 

A. As a result of the review process, which ques- 
tions have you identified as (most) critical to 
you in deciding to utilize the material with the 
learner? 

B. On the basis of those critical priority concerns, 
is the material appropriate for specified learn- 
ing requirements? 

Yes (Implies accept) 

No (implies reject) 

Unsure (requires more analysis) 



6. 
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9. 
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C. If unsure of appropriateness, are there other 
less critical questions which could be consi- 
dered in making the decision to utilize the ' 
material? 

D. On the basis 6f those additional considera- 
tions, is the material now deemed appropriate 
for specified learning requirements? 

Yes 

Unsure \ 

E. If still unsure of appropriateness of the mate- 
rial,- will comparison with other previewed 
materlal(s), in relation to critical questions, help 

> identify the material which most closely ap- 
proximates the specified learning, require- 
ments? 

E If still unsure of the appropriateness of the 
material, would modifications of the material 
render it usable? 
1. Do you have access to resources for 
required modification? 
G. If no: 

1. Return to search process. Reexamine 
sources oi material identification and 
information in locating other ix)tential 
materials. 

2. Review learner characteristics in an effort 
to modify requirements for material. 



III. Planning for Individualized Instruction 

A. Learner Characteristlca 

(The following outline is intended to serve as a 
guideline to the selector of instructional mate- 
rials in Identifying the characteristics and edu- 
cational require;ments of the specific learner for 
whom material is being sought.) 

1. What are the possible modes of Input? 
auditory 

visual ' 

tactile 

kinesthetic 

2. What are the preferred modes of input? 
auditory 

visual 

tactile 

kinesthetic 

multisensory 

3. What are the possible modes of response? 
verbal 

written 

gesture 

4. What is the learner's instructional 

level? 

5. What Is the learner's interest level? 

6. What is the learner's reading level? 

7. What Is the learner's interest area? 
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8. What are the learner's interest/motivation 
requirements? 



a. 


use of a game-type format 


b. 


use of humor 


c. 


use of a variety of stimuli 


d. 


use of suspense 


e. 


use of novelty 


f. 


use of an interaction system of 




instantaneous feedback 


9. 


use of cartoon format 


h. 


use of puppets 


i. 


use of characters 



9. What are the learner's entry level 

• skills? 



10. What are the learner's 

reinforcement requirements? 
Teacher Requirements 

(The following outline is intended to serve as a 
guideline to the selector of instructional mate- 
rials in identifying the requirements to allow a 
teacher/instructor to effectively use the mate- 
rial.) 

1. Are a teacher's manual and/or 

instructions provided? 

2. If a teacher's manual and/or instructions 
are provided, does it include: 



a. 


philosophy and rationale 


b. 


statement of objectives 


c. 


statement of instructional and 




interest levels 


d. 


statement of prerequisite skills 


e. 


statement of reading level 


f. 


listing of material/program 




elements 


9- 


listing of required materials and 




equipment 


h. 


suggestions for 




teacher/instructor use 


i. 


suggestions for student/learner 




use 


j. 


suggestions for instructional 




alternatives 


k. 


suggestions for evaluation 


I 


suggestions for additional 




resources 


Instructor time requirements: 


a. 


training 


b. 


preparation 


c. 


use 


d. 


clean-up 



4. What is the degree of instructor 
involvement? 

a. full-time teacher involvement is 



required during instructional 
period 

b. . part-time teacher involvement 

required 

3' 



c. 


no teacher involvement 




required 


d. 


full-time aide involvement 




required 


e. 


part-time aide Involvement 




required 


f. 


no aide involvement required 


9- 


full-time p)arent involvement 




required 


h. 


part-time parent involvement 




required 


1. 


no parent involvement required 


j. 


full-time peer involvement 




required . 


k. 


part-time peer involvement 




required 


I. 


no peer involvement required 


tn. 


materials can be used 




independently by learners 


No NA 5. Is the material practical? 


a. 


maneuverability 


b. 


ease of storage 




number of parts ^ 


d. 


. identification of parts 


e. 


size of parts 


f. 


storage/organization of parts 


g. 


durability of product and packaging 


h. 


replaceabllity of consumable and 




non-consumable parts 




requires use of specialized equipment 


6. isl 


the total cost reasonable? 


a. 


inservlce training * 


b. 


initial cost 


c. 


per use cost (replacement of 




consumables) 


d. 


require supplementary materials 




costs 


e. 


replacement costs (replacement of 




non-consumables) 



7. Is the material appropriate for the 

^ curriculum? 

8. Has this material been field tested? 

9. If so, has it been found to be effective? 



C. Material Characteristics 

(The following outline is intended to serve as a 
guideline to the selector of instructional mate- 
rials in identifying specific characteristics a 
material requires to allow for communication 
with a learner) 

A = Acceptable UA = Unacceptable 
1. Technical quality 

a. Quality of auditory presentation: 

(1) clarity (easily understood, A UA 
recording quality good) 

(2) amplification 

(3) voice level , 



A UA 

(4) dialecVaccent 

(5) voice speed 

(6) voice quality — ^ 

(7) sequence 

(8) quality of narration 

(reacjer style) 

(9) music/sound/voice 

nriixlng 

b. Quality of visual presentation: 

(1) sharpness 

(2) color 

(3) distracting elements 

(4) complexity 

(5) size relationships 

(6) sequence 

(7) subjective angle (learner point 
of'View) 

(8) objective angle (observer point 
of view) 

(9) composition (visual foihmat, 
visual arrangement) — — 

(1) figure-ground definition 

c. Quality of print and graphic 
presentation: 

(1) legibility (style and size) 

(2) captioning (location and 
placing) 

(3) clarity of print (contrast) 

(4) accuracy 

d. Quality of tactile presentation: 

(1) braille (clear and easily 
dlscrimlnable) 

(2) tactile drawings (clear and 
easily discriminable) 

(3) texture (clear and easily 
discriminabl?) 

(4) composition (physical format, 
physical arrangement) _ ^ 

(5) manipulables (discriminable, 
dimension, shape, mass)^ 

Instructional quality • 

a. Does the selection of subject matter 
facts adequately represent the content 
area? 

b. Is the content presented in the material 
accurate? 

c. Is the cpntent organized for ease of 
study? 

d. Is the content logically sequenced? 

e. Are various ppmts of view, including 
treatment^fminorities, handicapped, 
ideologies, personal and social values, 
sex roles, etc., objectively represented? 

\ Are the objectives of the material 
^clearly stated? 



Yes No NA 

g. k the conient of the material consistent 

with tUe objective? 
h. Are the prerequisite skills for use of the 

materials stated? 
i. Are essential sub-skills required 

included in the instructional 

sequence? t 
j. Is the reading level of the material 

stated? 

^ k. Is the vocabulary systematically 

introduced? 

1. Is the vocabulary consistent with th^ 

stated reading level? 

m. Is the instructional level stated? 

n. Is the interest level stated? 

. o. Is the material self-pacing? ^ 

p. Does the material provide for freouenl 

reinforcement of major concepts? 
q. Does the fnaterial summarize and 

review major points? 
1_ r. Does the material provide firequ^nt 

opportunities for active student 

involvernent and response? . 
s. Does the material provide for 

evaluation of user performance? 
t. Dpes the material provide criterion 

referenced assessment? 
u. Are all of the supplementary materials 

needed for instruction included in the 

materials package? 

D. Matching Material to Learner 

(The following quesljlons require a synthesis of 
information gained ttixxs far. The synthesis is 
^ essential before proceeding.) 

1. Are the characteristics of the material 

compatible with perceived learner 
characteristics? 

* 2. Are the characteristics of the material 

compatible with perceived teacher 
requirements? . 

3. Have you checked the list of criteria in the 

Review, section B, Matching N4aterial to 
Learner? 

SELECTED MATERIALS 

Some additional, selected references in the areas of 
Curriculum, Mainstreaming, and Classroom Diagnostics: 
(The following list of annotated references is included to 
further aid the classroom teacher engaged in the process of 
selecting appropriate methods and means of Instruction.) 

Curriculum, Instruction and Learning Activities 

Ackerman, Jeanne P/ay The Perceptual Way, Special 
Education Publications, Seattle, Washington. 
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A book of games, perceptual motor activities to help 
children organize their thinking, to help the over-active 
child gain better control and improve a child's self- 
concept. The games are ability sequenced for ages 4-12 
to develop body image, balance, laterability and direc- 
tionality, locomotion, eye-hand coordination and 
rhythm. 

Alpem, Gerald and Ball, Thomas J. Education and Care of 
Moderately and Seuere/y Retarded Children, Special 
Education Publications, Seattle, Washington. 

A one volume collection of new materials and activities 
to be used with children of limited abilities, concentrat- 
ing on profoundly retarded children. An extensive cur- 
riculum and activities guide gives step-by-step detail. 

Barch, Ray H. Enriching Perception and Cognition 
Techniques for Teachers Vol. 2, Spegial Education Publi- 
cations, Seattle, Washington. 

Presents techniques to be used by teachers, clinicians 
and parents toward the resolution of special learning 
problems in children at the preschool, elementary and 
secondary school levels. Classroom sequences of per- 
ceptual activities are presented, progressing from simple 
to complex activities. 

Barch, Ray H. Achieving Perceptual-Motor Efficiency: A 
Space Oriented Approach to Learning Vol. 1, Spe*^ lal 
Education Publications, Seattle, Washington. 

Introduces a model for curriculum organization for class- 
room, clinic ana the home to enrich and Improve the ' 
development of children with particular emphasis upon 
the child with special problems In learning. 

Bateman, Barbara Reading Performance and How to 
Achieve It, Special Education Publications, Seattle, 
Washington, 1976. 

Presented is a comprehensive range of current practice, 
thinking and research in the vital area of reading perfor- 
mance and how it can be achieved. 

Bateman, Barbara and Haring, Norris Teaching the 
Learning Disabfed Child^ Prentice -Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1977. 

A primary methods text for teaching the learning dis- 
abled child. It represents systematic guidRlines and in- 
structional tactics commonly used by experienced 
teachers who are in contact with learning disabled chil- 
dren. 

Bryant, Cathy J. Some Educational Implications of 
Movement. Special Education Publications, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Outlines ways In which movement experiences may be 
used by children evidencing mild to severe sensory- 
motor deficiencies. Positive suggestion for ^he im- 
provement of the child through movement are Included. 
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Doward, Barbara Teaching Aids and Toys for Handi- 
capped Children. Council for Exceptional Children, 
Publication No. 7, Reston, Virginia, 1960. 

Describes construction and use of pegboards, puzzles 
for developing size and space perception. 

Karnes, Merle B. "Creative Games for Learning." 
Parent/Teacher Made Games. Council for Exceptional 
Children. Publication No. 158, Reoton, Vliginla, 1977. 

Fifty simple to make games that parents and teachers 
can construct. Each game teaches a very speclfic^con- 
cept essential to cognitive skill development. Appro- 
priate for children 3-8. Suggestions for modifying the 
games for exceptional and gifted youngsters are In- 
cluded. 

ME NOW 

HQbbard.PO. Box 105, Northbrook, Illinois 60062. 

ME NOW Is a two year science program on basic func- 
* tions of the human body for special and learning 
disabled students ages 10-13. Activity oriented/ 
multimedia materials. Success oriented approach fos- 
ters feelings of self-worth that Increases as the student 
masters new concepts. Low reading skills present no 
barrier to progress In this program. 

ME and MY ENVIRONMENT 

Hubbard RO. Box 105, Noithbrook, Illinois 60062. 

Developed by Biological Science Curriculum Study 
funded by the Bureau of Education for the Handicap- 
ped (BEH). ME and MY ENVIRONMENT, a three year 
course for Jr. and Sr. High School students, employs 
Inquiry strategies to guide students sequentially through 
an exploration of their environment and their interrela- 
tionship with It. 

Rosenberg, Marshall B. Diagnostic Teaching, Special Edu- 
cation Publications, Seattle, \Afeshlngton. 

A book for teachers presenting an Inventory and de- 
scription of types of learning styles In students and 
suggestions for adjusting teaching methods to meet In- 
dividual differences In learning. 

Schaff, JoAnne The Language Arts Idea Book, Goodyear 
Publishing Co., Inc., Pacific Palisades, Calif., 1976. 

A collection of over 300 Ideas and activities to provide 
the teacher with experiences for children, which will 
arouse their interest, and create a stimulating environ- 
ment for acquiring Important language skills, knowledge 
attitudes and appreciation. 

"Teacher Idea Exchange: A Potpourri of Helpful Hints." 
Teaching Exceptional Children, Volumes 1-7, Council 
foi Exceptional Children, Publication No. 130, Reston, 
Virginia. 

Over 100 teacher tested ideas on instructional materials 
and techniques presented in convenient card format. 



Thomley, Margo L. Euery Child Can Learn . . . Some- 
thing. Special Education Publications, Seattle, 
Washington. 

A. book that guides the parent or teacher of a severely 
. mentally retarded child to develop the fullest potential 
every child has for learning. 

Weinberg, Richard A. and Wood, Frank H. Observations 
of Pupils and Teachers in Mainstream and Special Edu- 
cation Settings: Alternative Strategies, Couixcll for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Reston, Virginia, 1975. 

Mainatreaming 

Cleary, Margaret Please Know Me As I Am, Jerry Cleary 
Co., Sudsbury, Ma. 

A Guide to helping children understand the child with 
special needs. Classroom activities for elementary school 
children interacting with special children are suggested. 
The activities arc mostly affective experiences, enabling 
regular children to empathize with the special problems of 
other children. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Cooperation Like 
You, Like Me Series, Visual Education Center, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

A scries of ten animated films designed to help teachers 
facilitate the entry of exceptional children into nonrcstric- 
tive classroom environment. The films: initiate awareness 
of various exceptional conditions; present factual infor- 
mation about exceptional conditions; dramatize how 
young children adapt to exceptional conditions; encour- 
age discussion of feeling and attitudes toward exceptional 
individuals; show that people have strengths and weak- 
nesses; and provide positive models for acceptance of 
exceptional children into the classroom. 
1. Let's Talk It Over (EpUepsy) 
2 Let Me Try (Retardation) 

3. Let's Be Friends (Emotional Disturbance) 

4. Doing Things Together (Prosthetic Hand) 

5. Everyone Needs Some Help (Hearing and Speech 
Impairment) 

6. Why Me? (Double Braces) 

7. Ifs Up To Me (Asthma) 

8. See What 1 Feel (\Asual Impairment) 

9. When I Grow Up (Career Aspirations) 
10. I Can Do It (Orthopedic Condition) 

Falrchlld, Thomas, et al. Mainstreamlng Series. Learning 
Concepts, Austin, Texa^. 

Consists of six paperbound books ranging in length 
from 120-136 pages. Each book in the series addresses 
itself to ohe area of exceptionality providing several topic 
areas from which to choose. Each book provides informa- 
tion designed to correct misconceptions and to improve 
understanding the exceptional child's uniqueness. 

1. Managing the Hyperactive Child in the Classroom 

2. Mainstreamlng Exceptional Children 



3. Behavior Disorders: Helping Children with Behavior 
Problems 

4. Mainstreamlng Children With Learning Disabilities 

5. Mainstreamlng The Mentalli; Retarded Child 

6. Mainstreamlng The Gifted 

Monaco, Theresa M, "Mainstreamlng Who?** Science and 
Children. 13:11; March 1976. 

This article assesses the possibilities of using science as a 
vehicle for mainstreamlng exceptional children into the 
regular curriculum. 

Siegel, Ernest. Special Education in the Regular Class- 
room, The John Day Company, Binghamton, New York, 
This book deals with children who have been classified 
as mentally retarded, brain injured or emotionally dis- 
turbed. Some general definitions of their disorders are 
given, hopefully enabling the regular teacher to recognize 
children with special problems. 

Diagnostic 

Deno, Stanley and Phyliss Merkln. Data Based Program 
Modification, Counctf for Exceptional Children, Publica- 
tion No. 160, Reston, Virginia, 1977. 
A system that provides a means of evaluating alternative 
solutions to learning problems by means of charting 
progress/performance. Goals for individualized educa- 
tion programs focus on behaviors that are necessary for 
functioning in the least restrictive environment. 

Barbe, Walter B. , Educator's Guide to Personalized Read- 
ing Instruction, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
1961, pp. 142-143, 152-153, 160-161, 168-169, 182- 
183, 192493 and 204-205. 

Barbe has formulated a series of checklists which can be 
used in aiding observation of reading skills. These 
checklists begin at the reading readiness level and con- 
tinue through the sixth-grade reading level. They cover 
such reading skills as sight word recognition, word 
analysis skills, comprehension, oral reading, silent read- 
ing, and rate of reading. They are extremely useful if you 
are going to use a individualized reading plan since they 
guide you in determining what reading skills should be 
stressed at each reading level. 

Beery, Keith E. and Buktenica, Norman A. Developmen- 
tal Test of \Asual-Motor Integration, 1967, Follett Educa- 
tional Corp., 1010 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, 111., 
60607. 

The test involves copying increasingly difficult geometric 
forms and is particularly useful for assessment. Direc- 
tions are clear for teacher administration but subjectivity 
can be a problem. 

Directive Teaching Instructional Management System 
Huelsman Clinic, DTIMS Project 
371 Alps Hall 

Faculty for Exceptional Children 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



The purpose of the DTIMS project is to facilitate the 
teachers role in providing individualized instruction in 
academic and social skills for learning disabled children. 
The model contains three basic steps (1) assessment, (2) 
instruction and (3) evaluation. The following products 
assist the teachers in developing an individualized In- 
struction system: 

1. performance objectives in math, reading, and social 

skills. 

2. criterion referenced assessment tasks for each objec- 
tive keyed to commercial materials. 

3. criterion referenced teaching strategies for each skill. 

4. commercial references for teaching and practice ac- 
tivities coded to each skill. 

5. management strategies to be used in conjunction 
with Instruction. 

Hively, V^ells and Reynolds, Maynard. Domain Refer- 
enced Teaching in Special Education, Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Publication No. 101, Reston, Vir- 
ginia, 1975. 

Implications of domain referenced testing (also known 
as criterion referenced and objective referenced testing) 
for Special Education. Helpful for teachers, adminis- 
trators, curriculum supervisors in making assessment 
part of their program. 

Kallstrom, Christine. Yellow Brick Road, Learning Con- 
cepts, Austin, Texas. 

The Yellow Brick Road is a screening instrument de- 
signed to identify functional strengths and weaknesses 
in preschool children. It is designed to follow the Wizard 
of Oz theme. Each of the four batteries contain six 
sub-tests. The batteries are: motor; visual; auditory; and 
language. It can be administered individually or in 
groups. Aides, volunteers, and parents can assist the 
-^miner with the administration. 

The Chapel Hill Training — Outreach Project 
Kaplan School Supply Corporation 
600 Jonestov> .oad 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27103 

The purpose of the Chapel Hill Training — Outreach 
Project is to assist early childhood, pre-school, and 
headstart teachers in diagnosis and programming for 
young children. 

The Chapel Hill Training — Outreach Project contains: 
The Learning Accomplishment Profile (L.A.P), Manual 
for the L.A.P, A Planning Guide, The Pre-school Cur- 
riculum (44 weeks of daily plans). Learning Activities 



(295 activities), Working With Families, The Chapel Htll 
Model for Training Head Start Personnel in Malnstream- 
Ing Handicapped Children, A Model for Resource Ser- 
vices to the Young Handicapped Child In a Public 
School Setting, The Infant L.A.P, and "Here I am . . . 
Teach Me." There is also available a LA.P Diagnostic 
Profile Kit, Consumable materials, Technical Report and 
Filmstrips. 

Leonetti, Robert and Muller, Douglas Primary Self- 
Concept Inventor^}, Learning Concepts, Austin, Texas. 
**The Primary Self-Concept Inventory" is designed to 
identify children who have a low self-concept. Instruc- 
tion can be given in English or Spanish. The instrument 
can be used as a pre- and post-test for program evalua- 
tion and as a screening Instrument to identify children 
with potentially low self-concepts, The inventory yields 
a total self-concept score in three domains: social-self, 
personal-self, and intellectual-self. 

Mann, Phillip and Suiter, Patricia. Diagnostic Screening 
and Inventories, Allyn and Bacon Inc., Rockleigh, N.J. 
Six books designed to improve mainstreamlng perfor- 
mance by providing techniques to help evaluate and 
record Individual student progress, The books focus on 
the critical skills necessary for success in language and 
arithmetic and helps the teacher plan appropriate mate- 
rials geared to the functioning levels of particular stu- 
dents. 

1. Teachers Handbook of Diagnostic Inventories'tDup. 
Masters) 

2. Teachers Handbook of Diagnostic Screening (Dup. 
Masters) 

3. Handbook in Diagnostic Teaching 

4. Children with Learning Behavior Problems 
o. Education of Exceptional Leamers, 2nd ed. 
6. The Resource Teacher 

Piers, Ellen V and Harris, Dale^B. The Piers-Harris Chil- 
dren s Self-Concept Scale (The Way I Feel About My- 
self) Grades 3-12, CSCS, 1969. Counselor Recordings 
and Tests, Box 6184, Acklen Station, Nashville, Tenn. 
37212. 

The test consists of 80 items, first-person, declarative 
statements — "I am a sad person, I am a happy person." 
The child answers yes or no. Half the test is worded to 
indicate a positive view of self, half a negative view. 
Confusing terms are avoided. The test can be read to 
younger children. 
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CHAPTER 5 

INSTRUCTION 



After assessing the needs, strengths, weaknesses, task 
requirements, etc., the teacher makes major decisions 
concerning what to teach in order that objectives may be 
Implemented and how to teach the identified content. This 
sequence in the individualized educational program refers 
to "how do I get him/her there. A discrepancy exists 
between what is already known (before instruction) and 
what the student knows after instruction. This discrepancy 
can be identified as the instructional component. 

Teachers must ask themselves not only "How do I get 
him/her there** but what are the best strategies to imple- 
ment in "getting hinn/her there.** Other concerns include: 

1. Planning sequences to accomplish the behavioral 
objective. 

2. Considering the conditions under which the learning 
will occur. This consideration will depend upon: 

• the needs/requirements/level of the student; 

• the environmental requirements (i.e, style, 
abilities, structure of the learning, etc.); 

• competencies of the teacher. 

3. Designing the learning environment for optimal in- 
teraction. 

4. Considering the materials that compliment the 
method and reinforce concepts and learning styles, 
abilities, etc. 

5. Considering the motivators for interest 

6. Implementing the plan or design. 

Each area of the lEP has always been addressed by 
teachers heretofore; however, the goals and objectives 
were perhaps the only recorded elements of a plan. With 
the focus on lEP per se, it has become almost impossible to 
converge on those areas in which the teacher has the 
greatest impact — daily classroom programming. The 
numerous forms, writing, checking, monitc 'ng, evalua- 
tion and administrative requirements have produced an 
apathy, disillusionment and a biased attitudinal set. It then 
becomes the responsibility of the teacher to plan a realistic 
design for meeting the needs of exceptional children. 

INDIVIDUALIZING THE PROGRAM 

One design for administering a program which 
maximizes the potential of every child Is through indi- 
vidualization. 

« 



In order to meet the varying needs of children within the 
least restrictive environment, educators have come to a 
consensual agreement The varied and numerous ar- 
rangements made for classi^ng, typifying, and grouping 
for instructipn have resulted -in diverse as well as 
homogeneous arrangements (i.e., exceptional conditions, 
developmental levels, age, test scores, etc.). The cogni- 
zance of heterogeneity, uniqueness, learning differences, 
interests, life styles, varying modalities, needs and de- 
velopmental levels have provided the integral elements for 
implementing an individual program. The commonality of 
each strategy is the freeing from group pacing, and com- 
petition; hence, the emphasis is on individual interest and 
need, attending to learning styles and modalities, and 
moving a learner toward hi$ optimum potential through a 
personalized process: 

A program can have numerous strategies for consider- 
ing goals. Interests, modalities, abilities, motivation, 
strengths, weaknesses and other pertinent assessment 
data. The Implication of such a program is that teachers, 
pupils, administration, faculty, community and parents be- 
come a part of the learning structure. The teacher and 
resource persons simply coordinate and facilitate the pro- 
cess of programming; thus guiding instruction, diagnosing, 
evaluating, prescribing and consulting for each learner. 

A student-centered philosophy focusing on the learning 
process produces Inherent desires In educators to plan and 
execute meaningful, effective and systematic programs. 
When teachers are Included In a plan for Instituting change 
for children, when non-threatening approaches are de- 
tailed, and when the process of Individualizing makes the 
job of facilitation an easier task, then, productive interac- 
tion of teacher and program become a meaningful alterna- 
tive. 

Individualization of instruction, then, is a process of 
gearing the instructional program to meet the needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of individual pupils. The nature of the 
subjeci:, needs of the pupil, and the purpose of the learning 
activity will determine the approach to be utilized. 

The most important objective of Individualization is to 
release the potential in the Individual learner. Individualiza- 
tion might help expand this potential through a per- 
sonalized educative process: 
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1. The emphasis is on the student, the teacher, and the 
interactive prcxess. 

2. The process of Individualization occurs when a 
teacher recognizes and responds to the emotional 
reactions and the academic achievements (the 
learner is a whole person). 

3. Individualization considers the uniqueness of per- 
ception, values, concepts, and needs of the indi- 
vidual student. 

4. Learning opportunities are tailored to enhance indi- 
viduality. 

5. Awareness of individual demand and sensitivity to 
needs lend commitment and purpose to the process. 

Children do not learn passively, at the same rate, at the 
same time, with the same modality, and at the same age. 
Each child is unique; thus, a personalized program should 
promote this uniqueness. 

The State of Vermont has developed a student-centered 
philosophy of education which Includes an Integrated set 
of principles. The emphasis Is based on the learning pro- 
cess as opposed to the teaching process: 

1. Education should be based upon the individual's 
strong Inherent desire to learn and make sense of his 
^environment. 

2. Educators should strive to maintain the Individuality 
and originality of the learner. 

3. Emphasis should be upon a child's own wayof learn- 
ing through the c'3C0very and exploration of real 
experiences. 

4. A child's perception of the learning process should be 
related to his own concept of reality. 

5. A child should be allowed to work according to his 
own abilities. 

6. Expectations of chlldrens' progress should be Indi- 
vidualized. 

Instructional Strateglejp 

Critical in the implementation of an individualized In- 
structional plan Is the selection of appropriate Instructional 
strate^es. The teacher has available to him/her a range of 
options from which choices can be made. Choices may 
Include: 

• Visual stimuli/cues presented to aid in task success 

— drawing while talking 

• — depicting a model of subject 
— pantomiming tasks while talking 

— using pictures, objects 

— using other concrete materials (i.e., films, 
ftlmstrips, slides, video-tapes, etc.) 

• \MrbQl cues/direction 

— specific verbal directions 
— specific suggestions 
— taped directions 

— verbal Instruction 



• Nonverbal cues 

— pantomiming directions or request 
— gestures reflecting Intent 

— body posturing 

• Manual direction 

— physical manipulation through task 

— physical assistance for approximation of task 
— partial guidance with verbal cues 

— repeating and practice 

The listed designs may take the form of: 
— direct Instruction 
— lectures 

— supervised practice 
— audio-visual aids 
— qu estion§/answers 
— examples 
— modeling 
— molding 
— explanations 
— demonstrations 

The effective use of the above Is, of course, dependent 
upon "teacher skill." Effectiveness Is, perhaps, correlated 
with the following: 

• Deviation from the prescribed design providing a 
greater flexibility for teacher and child. 

• Ample time spent In direct instruction. 

• The effective use of praise and reward systems. 

• The use of parents as teachers and helpers. 

• The ability to elicit oral responses from students. 

• The emphasis on not covering materials predeter- 
mined as requisite, but mastery of a skill. 

• Time spent drilling and allowing students to practice 
the skill for mastery. 

In addition several suppositions must be addressed In 
order to design those activities which address Instructional 
strategies. 

1. Performance Level Established 

It can be frustrating to tory to teach an Instructional se- 
quence If the learner doesn't have the developmental, . 
behavioral or attention skills (prerequisites) to Implement 
the desired task. 

2. Ascertainment of Differences and Learning Stifles 
It should be known which Instructional approach *Adll 

compliment the cognitive, affective, or psychomotor style 
of the leamer. 

3. Maintenance of Catalyst for Learning 

Some form of motivation should be considered In each 
instructional sequence. The promotion of a positive at- 
titudlnal stance toward the learning may be achieved 
through: 

— subject selection 

— environmental stimulation 

— leamer Input (physical Involvement) 
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— valuing exercises 

— tangible rewards 

— reinforcement techniques 

— games, materials, problems, etc. 

— feedback strategies 

—intrinsic rewards 

4. Sequence and Task Amlifzatlon of Skills 

Sidlls may be sequenced according to the developmen- 
tal and acquisition level of students. The organization of 
skills using a hlerarchlal approach allows for the Identifica- 
tion of the simplest skills peeded to enter a task. 

5. Demonstration of Skill Through Sensory; Cue 
This method allows the student to know the expected 

outcome of the learning and/or behaviors to be exhi- 
bited. Modeling, physical manipulation, providing a sam- 
ple, etc., would allow the student to know what to do or 
how to perform. 

6. Student Feedback 

Thi$ process allows the student to actively participate In 
performing the desired behavior. This task allows attention 
to l>e focused (continually) on the task. It also allows the 
student constant feedback on his performance. 

7. Teacher Attention to Performance 

The awareness of child performance allows for correc- 
tive Intervention In-order to eliminate Incorrect behaviors 
and promotes qualitative performances. The child is al- 
lowed to engage In the desired task with attention given at 
critical times. 

8. Acquisition and Practice of New Behaviors 
Reinforcement of new learning Is attended. 

9. Teacher Management Techniques 

Guiding Instruction depends upon the general man- 
agement skills of the teacher The ability to organize, plan 
and execute Instruction Is closely related to general effi- 
ciency of program development. 

A list of key aspects for an effective Instructional program 
has been given to aid teachers in Strategies for Teaching 
the Mentallif Retarded (Payne, Palloway, et al., 1977). 
These Include: 

1. F/exib/fty— the ability to use a variety of approaches 
for meeting specific needs. 

2. Variety —the ability to present Instruction through a 
mixture of methods with a maintenance of interest. 

3. Motivation — the ability to provide children with a 
reason to Icam with tangible and social reinforce- 
ment. 

4. Structure — the ability to provide needed direction, 
organization, and teaching. 

5. Success —the ability to provide opportunity for suc- 
ceeding. 

6. The TEACHER — the ability to provide needed 
strategies and obtain desired results. 



PLANNING THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
SEQUENCE 

It cannot be said too frequently that the IE? process 
requires a qualitative teacher. Nothing "new" has de- 
veloped or been proposed for teaching the acquisition of a 
skill or the movement of an individual from a level of 
dependence to a level of Independence (something good 
teachers have always done). 

The instructional sequence does not begin with direct 
instruction. The following guide may aid in the develop- 
ment of systematic sequencing of the instructional format: 

• Review of annual goals; 

• Review of specific objectives; 

• Refinement by assessment strategies; 

• Analyzatlon of results; 

• Preparation of Intervention plan; 

• Preparation of Instructional materials; 

• Implementation of plan; 

• Progress checks/assessments; 

• Charting/profiling of progress; 

• Review/adjustment of intervention plan; 

• Evaluation of plan — coordination of cyclical process. 

1. Review of Goals 

• Retain thrust of •*why'' 

• Mediate between what is and what should be 

• Reinforce general agreement 

2. Review of Specific Objectives 

• Visually profile components of objectives: 
— behavior 

— conditions 
— criteria 

• Review applicability 

• Obtain more Information about the strengths and 
weaknesses of student(s) 

• Rnpolnt where student{s) may be developmentally 
for proposed planning 

3. Refinement of Assessment Strategies 
Decide: 

• Motivator to be used 

• Learning modality consideration 

• Rein forcers to be used 

4. Analifze Results 

• Review sperlflc content, match according to results 

• Review where student is, to pinpoint sequence of 
next step In process 

5. Preparation of Plan 

• Note teacher behavior 

• Review previous skill (if any) 

• Revip.w of method to be used for instruction 
— demonstrating 

— direct Instruction 
— supervised practice 
— explaining/examples 



— modeling 

— audio-visual aids 

— guiding responses 

• Attention-getting devices, plans 

• Followup/appropriate practice plans 

• Prepare feedback plans 

6. Preparation of Materials 

• Decide level of skill 

— acquisition 

— proficiency 

— maintenance 

• Decide efficacy of material 

• Provide materials that compliment sensory 
input/output modality 

• Decide Reinforcement Technique 

— learning stations 

— training packages 

— etc 

7. Implementation of Plan 
Use: 

— specific teacher behaviors 
— specific teaching technique(s) 
— positive motivators, reinforcers 
— specific meoMa and materials 
— student verbal input 
— student practice skills 

• Supervise practice 

• Provide corrective feedback 

8. Progress Checks/Assessment 

• Continue monitoring progress at specific skill level 

• Decide followup format: 

— demonstration 

— modeling 

— mixed practice 
—drill 

9. Chart/Profile Progress 

• Keep adequate records of progress 

• Construct mechanism for child to realize progress 

10. Review /Adjustment of Plan 

• Continue to review previous skills taught 

• Continue to assess skill development level 

• Note discrepancies 

• Change plan if needed 

11. Evaluation of Plan 

• Provide visual evaluation techniques for determin- 
ing skill acquisition 

• Review criteria of objective 

• Provide other appropriate followup practices 

12. Begin The Cyc/e Again 

• Do all of the good things that worked 
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MODELS OF INSTRUCTION 

Previous sections have outlined a number of areas to be 
included in the lEP process, along with considerations of 
various approaches for selecting instructional strategies 
that facilitate the implementation of an individual plan. An 
understanding of specific models of Instruction may also 
help to expand the range of approaches available to the 
classroom teacher and can provide a structured firamework 
to which the teacher can refer. Five major learning models 
are included for your consideration and added informa- 
tion. 



t The Taba 1H Dram Model 

Hilda Taba (Teacher's Handbook for Elementary Social 
Studies, 1967) has developed an instructional model 
which consists of three cognitive tasks or intellectual pro- 
cesses: 

Level I. = Concept Formation which involves the or- 
ganization of information by: 

a. ' numbering and listing 

b. identifying common properties, making abstractions 

c. labeling, categorizing, determining hierarchical struc- 
tures 

Level II. = Interpretation of Data involves formulating 
generalizations or inductive reasoning by: 

a. identifying, examining similarities of selected areas, 
concepts, topics 

b. explaining identified information, cause and effect 
relationships, comparing, contrasting 

c. making inferences, implications, extrapolations 

Level III. = Application of Principles and Facts involves 
deductive reasoning processes by: 

a. hypothesizing, predicting consequences 

b. explaining, supporting hypotheses, predictions 

c. verifying hypotheses, predictions 

The model then would have the following schematic 
view: 

Level III. = Application of Principles & Facts A(P) (F) 
Level II. - Int|rpretation of Data (ID) 
Level I. = Concept Formation (CF) 

This method helps the learner by having questions, 
problems, tasks, etc., geared toward terminal perfor- 
mances by forming concepts, interpreting and comparing 
data by inferences, explanation, etc., and the guiding of 
learners in the application of previous learning: 

2. Robert Gagn6*fi Cumulative Learning Model 

Robert Gagne has developed a model based on the 
learning theories of others and has postulated a scientific 
approach beginning with simple reflexive responses to 
problem solving behavior (See Learning and Behavioral 
Objectives). 
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TYPE Vlll 
Problem Solving 
(Applying rules to solve problems) 

TYPE Vll 
Rule Learning 
(Forming principles, rules) 

TYPEVl 
Concept Fomiatlon 
(Classifying, generalizing) 

TYPEV 
Discrimination Learning 
(Recognizing differences, 
remembering names of objects) 

TYPE IV 
Verbal Association 
(Chaining with processing) 

TYPE III 
Chaining 
(Sequencing responses) 

TYPE II 
Stimulus-Response Learning 
' (Motor responses) 

TYPE I 

Signal Learning (Classical Conditioning) 
(Reflexes, involuntary responses) 

3, Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 

This model is developsd as a system of organizing levels 
of understanding from the least to the most complex. This 
arrangement of intellectual (cognitive) behavior into a 
hierarchy of six categories begins with simple association 
and becomes progressively more complex; therefore, each 
level is dependent upon the preceding level. 

VI. Evaluation: make Judgements, criteria, evaluate, de- 
tect fallacies 

V. Synthesis: (originality, creativity), produce new evi- 
dence, communication 

IV Analysis: Identify related components, show relation- 
ships, distinguish fact from fiction, relevant/irrelevant 

III Application: apply understanding to solve problems in 
new situations without aid of directions or solution 
methods 

11. Comprehension; transfer of information Into meaning, 
interpret, paraphrase, imply, infer, extrapolate 

L Knowledge: statement of terms, facts, definitions, 
ways of doing things v^th no evidence of understand- 
ing 

4. Each of the previous models cited establishes different 
kinds of learning and capabilities for and within the stu- 
dent. This hierarchal approach illustrates an emphasis 



away from solely observable or external variables and/or 
behavior. The child progresses from one stage to the next. 
Success of each stage is equated with and dependent upon 
the degree of success in the previous stage; hence, a 
devetepmental theory of learning. 

There are other theories which account for learning that 
have become popular within the last two decades. Plaget's 
Theory of Cognitive Development is a case in point This 
theory evolves from a conceptual view of stages of de- 
velopment which are completed in adolescence. A sum* 
niary of the four stages and their m^or characteristics 
follows (a more detailed account can be found in Piaget's 
Theory of Intellectual Development; An Introduction by 
Herbert Ginsberg and Sylvia Opper, from which the sum- 
mary material has been drawn.). 

Summary of Piagat's Stagaa of Cognitive 
Davalopment 

SanMrlnotor Stage (Age: 0-2) 



Activities 
Objects for tracking 

Ol^ects for sensory 
stimulation (tactile, visual, 
auditory) 

Action experiences (i.e., 
leammg through doing) 



Characteristics 
Reflexive Behaviors 
Simple motor functions 

Prlmatlve anticipation of 
future events 

Curiosity (interest in 
moderately novel events) 

Imitation of models 

Coordination of sensory 
modalities 

Beginning sense of separation 
of self and environment 

Generation of pleasurable 
actions 

Increasing use of language 



Pireoperatlonal Stage (Preconccptual Thought Age: 2-7) 



Characteristics 

Growth of *'mental image** 
construction 

Language becomes in- 
cn^ngly abstract and is 
used to refer to absent objects 
and events. 

Development of Symbolic 
functioning 

Modes of reasoning in- 
volvlng simple memory, 
distorted thinking, 
transductive reasoning 
present (perception of a 
relationsliip between 2 or 
more concrete items 
where there is none) 

Egocentric 

Inanimate objects believed 
to have life (animism) 



Activities 
Care In handling toys 

Action-oriented toys 

Show and Tell 

Group activities for 
making things. 

Emphasis on language/ 

thought — coordination approach 

Thinking games (vame and 
different) 

Contrasts 

Simple classification 
Comparisons 
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ChomctertsttCB Activities 

Artifldallsm abounds 
(everything Is designed by 
man) 

Dlfftculty in following 
mles while holding the belief 
that they are sacred and 
inviolable 

Inability to consider several 
aspects of a situation 
simultaneously 



Concrete Operational Stage (Age: 741) 



Characteristics 

Decrease in egocentrism 

Logical thinking and 
reasoning (higher forms) 

Performance of more 
complex mental actions 
(transformational imagery) 

Mature classification 
organizational skills 

Reversibility and conservation 
understood 

Conceptual property of 
numbers understood 



Activities . 
Shared group projects 

Rule learning 

Sorting, manipulation 

Class trips 

Building activities 

Development of skills 
In subject areas 



Formal Operational Stege (Formal Thought, Age: 11 — ) 



Activities 

Word puzzles, problems, 
experiments 



Characteristics 

Formation of abstract 
symbolic relationships 

Possibility dominates reality; 
thought is not solel^j, bound by 
the observed (hypothetic- 
deductive reasoning) 

Analyzation of problems 

Thoughts about Ideas 
(rational, mature, logical 
thinking) 

Complicated hlgher-order 
mental structures present. 

Integration of past 
In tellectural operations 

Advanced language 
development 

Rexlble Intellectural capacity' 



5. Jerome Bruner*s Patterns of Growth 

Jerome Bruner views the intellectual growth of man as 
the result of the use of different levels of "tools." By tools 
Bruner means skills that are developed snd which become 
enactive at different levels of cognition. A brief description 
of the 3 levels of tools follows. 



1. Motor Tools — time and strength saving skills for the 
muscled. 

2. Iconic Tools — attention saving skills in perception 
that become the basis for understanding our rep- 
resentative constructions (drawing^, diagrams, etc.). 

3. Problem-Solving Tools — reducing heuristics to help 
us to analyze and conceptualize on an abstract, sym- 
bolic level. 

In addition, Bruner views language as a critical, yet 
general tool, Bruner also characterizes domains of know- 
ledge in 3 ways, each of which affects the ability of the 
learner to master it: 

A) Mode of Representation 

B) Economy (the amount of information that must be 
held in mind and processed to achieve comprehen- 
sion) 

C) Power (the generative value of a learner's set of 
learned propositions). 

These modes differ in relation to age and style of the 
learner, and to different subject matters. 

Any domain of knowledge may be further represented 
on several different levels, 

1 . Enactive Representation (a set of actions appropriate 
for achieving a certain result). 

2. Iconic Representation (a set of summary images or 
graphics that stand for a concept without defining it 
fully), 

3. Symbolic Representation (a set of symbolic or logical 
propositions drawn from a symbolic system that is 
governed by rules or laws for forming and transform- 
ing propositions). 

In summary, Bruner's view of the learner and the learn- 
ing situation is more general than specific in terms of a 
model. The information may prove useful, however, as an 
additional perspective on the individual needs of each 
learner 

SELECTING AN INSTRUCTIONAL 
APPROACH 

In addition to the consideration of a specific learning 
model, the selection of an instructional approach that aids 
the teacher in planning and implementing the learner's 
program is important. In lieu of discussing specific instruc- 
tional approaches, the following concepts might be consi- 
dered during the selection process: 

1. Decide the level of skill development — acquisition, 
proficiency, maintenance. 

2. Decide the type of instruction model you wish to use 
(fonmal, if any). 

3. Decide the kinds of methods you wish to employ: 
— demonstrate 

— explain 

— use riddle$/games 

— use audio-visual aids 

— use direct instruction 
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— lecture 

•—use questtom/answers, etc. 

4. Decide motivators and attention-getting tactics. 

5. Include the child through active participation In the 
teaching-lcamtng process. , 

6 Combine sensory strate^es (l.e, tactile with visual, 
auditory with visual, etc.), 

7. Present Information In a logical sequential order. The 
oiganlzation can be important 

8. Demonstrate skills when It is necessary or use other 
cues/prompts. 

9. Supervise the practice of a skill. 

10. Piovide immediate feedback to the child. Be certain it 
is done positively. 

11. Reinforce the acquisition of skills through the use of: 
— parental support 

— positive reinforcers 

— leamlng statlons/packages 
— self-correcting exercises 
— pertinent home assignments 
—independent assignments 
— peer tutoring . 

— interesting individualized assignments 
— leamlng games 

— independent activities 
-field trips. 

12. Follow-up the acquisition of skills through: 
— mixed practice 

— one-page assignments 

— extending activities 

— additional demonstrations 

— driUs 

—methods of practicing skill. 

13. Remember to use specific techniques at the acquisi- 
tion, proficiency or maintenance levels. 



MANAGING ASSIGNMENTS AND 
INSTRUCTION 

Managing classroom instruction and activities requires 
skill, patience and thorough knowledge of the needs of 
individual children. The recordkeeping required of the lEP 
process demands a discovery of simplified planning. A few 
suggestions are offered to help the general planning of 
assignments and instruction. 

Use of Folders 

The invention of the folder (any kind) was a blessing to 
teachers. These simple objects can perfonn many space- 
savlng/tlme-saving **miracles.*' Here are some suggestions: 

1. Place captions on outside cover of folder and make 
learning activity pockets (numbered and sequenced). 
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2. Set up leamlng stations with laige (commercial) pock- 
ets which can hold from three to four folders. Number 
the folders (in sequential order) fojr spedfk:* assign- 
ments. 

3. Make individual folders (with child's name) for dally 
work assignments. Individual assignments can be 
placed in folder and child kno\w to remove assigned 
paper without help from teacher (time saver). 

4. Separate multi-level assignments in specific skill areas 
by placing sets In Individual folders. 

5. Make an lEP folder which holds and/or records prog- 
ress sheets. 

6. Use folders to hold puzzles. Have specific markings or 
instructions on fifont. 

7. Place dittos assignments along with a tape for a dally 
lesson (one In which the teacher can't be physically 
present). 

8. Use folder for special asslgnmer^ts. Child does Indi- 
vidual project when assigned. 

9. Devise "Substitute Folder" system. Place asslgriments 
in folder that the child can use when teacher Is out of 

building. 

10. Devise **Tutorin9 Folder'' which can be used to help 
develop skills. This gives specific Instructions and 
suggested activities for the volunteer or •*cross-age'' 

'tutor 

1 1. Use folders to hold word cards, math cards, counters 
or practice materials that are used dally 

12. Hang folders in accessible places for sheets (rein- 
forcement) or activities which can be done indepen- 
dently 

13. Tarent Helper Folders'* can be used as an "en- 
velope** between parents and teachers. The skill to be 
reinforced at home is placed In folder and **sent'' 
between home and school. 

Use of Learning Centers 

These centers help supplement the daily instructional 
program. Many books are available for setting up centers. 
Here are a few techniques to add to the "Save the Teacher 
Club": 

1. Don't change the complete station at a center. Set it 
up so that titles, captions, etc. , are general .enough to 
be left up for several assignments (e.g., Word Fun, 
Dictlonaryitls, Workshop Magic, etc.). Animal pic- 
tures, childfen, etc., can **hold*' folders or assignments 
to be done by the child. 

2. Set up stations that reflect thorough planning. If a 
child can do the assignment(s) in five minutes, its 
probably not worth the hours of setting it up. 



3. Set up stations that are multi-level, multi-sensory and 
simple to change. Not only should "paper assign- 
ments'' be used, but also manipulative devices. 

4. Set up some stations that promote independence. 
Allow children to help themselves (i.e., turning 
filmstrlp, using language master, etc.). 

5. Set up some "reward** stations. A prize can^be given 
for engaging in individualized activities that the child 
needs. 

6. Integrate the use of stations within the general Instruc- 
tional program. Systematic planning can help (chil- 
dren # s 1 and 2 at 9:45; Group 3 at 1:30 at the 
Language Center, etc.). 

Use of Home Study Sheets 

These sheets allow the teacher to do preplanning when 
groups or specific children are Involved. 

Use of Chalkboard Plan 

This plan Is a visual device to help structure the day 
These general areas can be specialized, but the parameters 
are set for teacher and child structure. 

Room 0iganl2&tlon 

Many booths and suggestions are available for structur- 
ing the physical environment. Some tips are: 

1. Provide an instructional area near a chalkboard, 
racks, etc. 

2. Provide a quiet area where a child can be alone (with 
and without choice). 

3. Provide a space for recording of IE? materials which 
reflect: 

• profiles 

• checklists 

• charts 

• goals/objectives 

• etc. 

4. Provide an individualized conference area. This is a 
spot that is "special.*' The teacher devotes a set limit of 
time with each student at that particular area. He/she 
"belongs" to that student and should not be disturbed 
for a certain length of time (5-7 minutes). 

5. Place chairs, tables, mats in such a way that the ar- 
rangements are conducive to small group teaching if 
necessary. This helps to control movement by large 
groups. 

Some additional selected references for examples of 
other approaches are: 

Inductive/Discoveri} Approach 

Gilstrap, Robert Land. William R. Martin, Current 
Strategies for Teachers, Goodyear Publishers, Pacific 
Palisades, California, 1975. 



Meyen, Edward L, Vergason, G. A., Whelan, R. J., Alter- 
native for Teaching Exceptional Children, Love Pub- 
lishers, Denver, Colorado, 1975. 

Precision Teaching 

(Diagnostic Prescriptive Teaching) may be found In: 
Journal of: Teaching Exceptional Children,^ Spring 1971 

Council for Exceptional Children, Reston, \Arginla. 

Modularized Instruction 

Individualized Instruction may be found in: 
C. M. Charles, Individualizing Instruction, CV Mosby Co., 

St. Louis, 1976. 

Use of Games 

Simulation Instruction may be found in: 
Maidment, Robert iand Russell H. Bronsteln, Simulation 

Games: Design and Implementation, Charles E. Merrill, 

Columbus, Ohio, 1973. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING: 
MODIFICATIONS AND 
ADAPTATIONS 

The previous sections have discussed concepts, models 
and approaches applicable to the general learner. Addi- 
tional modifications and adaptations specific to an area of 
exceptionality need to be considered when planning an 
Instructional program. 

Included is a listing of the various exceptionalities, along 
with suggestions that may further aid the teacher In the 
process of planning and Implementing an Individualized 
instructional plan. . 

Gifted and Talented 

Assumption: Acceptance and valuing of the uniqueness 
of perceptions, achievement capacity and Intellectual 
curiosity aid In the development of Independence. 

Implementation: 

1. Identify by multiple means: 

— assessment of Intelligence 
— achievement 

— creativity/divergent thinking 

— anecdotal records 
— biographical data 

— checklists, behavioral scales 

— superior ability in one or more academic content 
areas. 

2. Reward varied talents. 

3. Help student recognize value of talents. 

4. Develop creative acceptance of student s limitations. 

5. Develop pride in achievement. 

6. Reduce isolation of the gifted. ' 
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7. Exploit opportunities of the moment. 

8. Allow chances to use what Is learned with student's 
best abilities and ""his/her" way. 

9. Develop intellectual curiosity by promoting purposes 
for learning. 

10. Build imagery bank, investigate and explore varied 
means of materials presentation. 

11. Develop key phrases for evaluation. (When are ""we** 
on the right track (not you)). 

12. Allow time for observation and examination of the 
unusual. 

13. Allow for questioning, intellectual curiosity, inquisl- 
tiveness and exploration. 

14. Allow for creating, brainstorming and "free-/ 
wheeling." 

15. Provide emotional support and empathy for ego- 
involvement. 

16. Allow for diversity of interests and abilities. Hobbies 
and proficiency in art forms are sought. 

17. Provide individualized work, freedom of movement 
and action; there is a need for Invention. 

18. Provide for early mastery basic skills. Allow for the 
building of basic competencies in m^or interest areas. 

19. Aid In the development of social relationships. 

20. Allow for alternatives in presenting assignments. 
There Is a willingness for complexity. 

21. Present material that promotes abstraction, concep- 
tualization, synthesis, evaluation and analysis rather 
than memorization, recall and translation. 

22. Provide problem-solving situations th^t allow for 
reasoning, logic, implications and consequences. 
(Concentrate more on the u;hy, rather than merely on 
the what.) 



Hearing Impaired 

Assumptions: The degree of hearing loss will Influence the 
program changes. Student may be distracted easily by 
extranjeous noises, ^ay appear frustrated. 

Implementation: 

1. Face the class or student when speaking. 

2. Aid your speech through body language (i.e., ges- 
tures, pointing. Illustrations, etc.). 

3. Speak clearly and slowly ( avoid • exaggerated Hp 
movements). 

4. Use visual aids that will assist in presenting Idea^, 
concepts, etc. 



5. Limit amount of external noise; allow student(s) to 
< work in quiet areas or u$e headphones if necessary. 

6. Pair the student with a nomnal hearing student 

7. Allow for a minimum of distractions. 

8. Provide visual cues for directions (Le., on, off, left, 
etc.). 

9. Use simple sentences and pictures/aids (to facilitate 
language) and constant explanations. 

10. Use repetition and time to allow for visual and/or 
tactile processing 'of a concept 

1 1 . Encourage the expression of language in some form. 

12. Beconsistentlnpresentationof concept5(e.g., consis- 
tent use of cat Instead of kit, kitty, kitten, etc.). 

Mentally Handicapped 

Assumptions: There Is a need for concrete experience 
rather than abstractions. Repetitions are necessary. 

Implementation: ^ 

1. Use programmed materials. 

2. Task-analyze all skills. 

3. Commercial materials should be modified. 

4. School day and programs should be systemVuzed 
(repetition). 

5. Use audio-visual aids. 

6. Give reinforcement and reassurances oftea 

7. Maintain a climate of support and positively reinforce 
attempts at successful completion of tasks. 

8. Allow additional time for the student to complete 
work. ^ ' 

9. Use materials and/or books which are spec^ttCally 
designed for slow learners. 

10. Adapt environment so each child can be included. 

11. Continually communicate your pleasure with and 
praise for the child. 

12. Use concrete examples and modeling of the expected 
before making demands. 

13. Explain things as they happen to allow for pixxesslng 
of the abstract with the concrete. 



14. Encourage Independence. 
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Multiply Handicapped 

Assumptions: Adaptation to classrooms are rieeded to 
deal with physical limitations. The pervasiveness of differ- 
ent conditions may affect each c\\M in a different way. 

Implementation: 
1. Make environmental changes that ire advantageous 
to tile student far acces^bJlty. 
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2. If limited use of the limbs exists, pair the student with a 
peer. 

3. Get as much information as possible on the physical 
disability. 

4. Use media and material adaptations (e.g.. typewriter, 
recorders, etc.) 

5. Place materials at heights that are advantageous jto 
the student. 

6. Modify the equipment to accommodate the student 
needs (despite the exceptionality). 

7. Provide an adequate time period to get to/from class, 
take care of needs and get assignments completed. 

8. Use audio-visual aids to compjensate for the excep- 
tionality. 

9. Allow associative activites by modifying the situation 
to accommodate the exceptionality. *^ 

10. Provide time to compensate for physical restraints, 
thus promoting independence. 

11. Bring situations, groups activities, etc., to the child if 
he is physically unable to come to the situation. . 

12. Use the vocational education department to modify 
equipment needed. 

13. Help students set realistic goals. 

14. Use the vocational counselors. 

15. Allow peers to become sensitized to the exceptional. 

16. Move from simple skills to more complex ones. 

17. Use students' ideas to increase program paiticlpation. 

18. Reward class participation. 

19. Limit written materials if necessary. 

20. Pair the ^dent with a non-exceptional student to . 
provide si^pport. 

21. ^dapt the environment as much as possible to ac- 
commodate the exceptional. 

22. Help the child to verbalize his needs and :o help C9tm 
for her/himself. 

23. Use the time of remission of the impairment to 
capitalize on impoilant teaching activities. 

24. Help build the self-concept of the heeHth impaired 
child. \ 

25v Remove the pressure of delnands upon students that 
*Ke/she is unable to attain; praise the level of attain- 
met{t 
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Emotionally Handicapped 

Assumption: This label should not connote retardation. 

Implementation: 

1. Remove extraneous materials or distractions. 

2. Minimize failure through reinforcement. 

3. Provide a "buddy" for the shy student. 

4. Respect and support the child. 

5. Allow the student to understand the correlation of 
behavior and its consequences. 

6. Provide, many opportunities for success. 

7. Minimize frustration by having jjeriods of learning 
based on attention span and skill level. 

8. Provide for the student to have the medical 'counsel- 
ing services he/she needs. 

9. Provide systematic schedules for the child rattier them 
changes that promote confusion. 

10. Use learning strategies that are appropriate for the skill 
level of the child and promote success. 

11. Provide adequate reinforcers that promote confor- 
mity. 

12. Be consistent in your management of the child's be- ^ 
havior. 

13. Observe the behavior during periods of stress and 
note the preceding and provoking behavior. 

14. Progressively increase the group size tor aggressive 
children as they develop the ability to handle the skill 
or social area. 

15. Use appropriate cues to accompany assignments. 

16. Limit amount of external noise; allow student{s) to 
work in quiet areas or use headphones if necessary 
and limit the amount of visual distraction. 

17. Use programmed materials. 

18. Task-analyze skills. 

19. Maintain a climate of support and positively relnfoBce 
attempts at successful completion of tasks. 

20. If using manual communication 'techniques, pair the 
gestures with simple concrete words. 

21. Don't demand more of the child when he is attempt- 
ing his best; reinforce, praise, etc. 

22. Always capitalize on the child s strength. 

23. Utilize manipulative devices (initially) to provide a 
■ basis for speech. 

24. Become aware of the type of disability (if possible) the 
student possesses. 



25. Become aware of the behaviors that interfere with 
learning. 

26. Find the best modality for teaching the child and 
supplement the regular materials. 



Specific Learning Dieabilitiee 

Assumption: Many behaviors- interfere with learning. 

/mp/ementatfon; 

1. Become aware of the type of disability (if possible) the 
student possesses. 

2. Become aware of the behaviors that interfere with 
learning. 

3. Rnd the best modality ^nd supplement regular mate- 
rials. 

4. Reinforce behaviors that are conducive to learning 
(find out reinforcement needed). 

5. Use high interest materials. 

6. Use visual cues to accompany assignments that may 
be oral. 

7. Use strategies from the concrete to the abstract. 

8. Use words within the child's vocabulary level rather 
than arbitrary word lists. 

9. If using manual communication .techniques, pair the 
gestures with simply concrete words. 

IjO. -Allow the child time to point to the objects or things 
that can be shown if he |s unable to verbalize his 
intent. 

1 1. Record any progress (or lack of it). 

12. Don't demand more of the child when he is attempt- 
ing his best, reinforce, praise, eic. 

^ 13. Always capitalize on the child's strength. 

14. Utilize malnipulatlve devices (initially) to provide a 
basis for speech. 

15. Use yes and no questions to extract language. 

16. Play records or read stories for sound differentiation 
(raising of hand, patting feet, etc.) 

17. Begin with one step directions and lengthen the re- 
quirements. 

18. Play sequence games to enhance receptive language. 

19. Play descriptive games (one child describes object, 
other child chooses). 

20. Strengthen memory by saying lists of numbers or 
alphabets, and having them repeated/ 

21. Have children act out parts of storlefi/ 



22. Promote singing games and/or records that require 
following directions. 

23. Role play situations for older students which help 
them become functlcinal (i.e., interviewer, employer, 
etc.). . • . ^ 

24. Use "show and teU" activities. 

25. Have children create their own stories and poems. 

Speech and Umsuage Impaired 

Assumptions: Oral expressions are able to affect perfor- 
mance. Rejectlori Is felt quickly. 

Implementation: 

1. Attention must be given to student's self concept. 

2. Provide an atmosphere wherein the student will be 
comfortable. 

3. Allow the student to listen and imitate a good model 
or provide a compensatory speech pattern. 

4. Allow for success in another discipline to compensate 
for problems In speech. 

5. Devote attention to the child when he/she is speaking. 

6. Use a.one-to-one setting as much as possible. 
. 7. Reduce extraneous piressures on student(s). 

8. Don't call attention to the student's problems .or 
ridicule him/her. 

9. ^rk with therapist and reinforce activities, skills, 
concepts suggested and used by therapist 

10. Reinforce receptive language with expectation tor the 
expressive. ^'^^ 

11. Provide visual, tactile and other experiences that 
don't always require the use of verbal interaction 
(multi-sensory approaches). 

12. Work with parents to reinforce activities at home and 
at school. 

13. Allow the child to have a partner to help reinforce 
patterns learned In therapy. 

Visually Impaired 

Assumption: Special and or supplemental materials will 
be needed to compensate for visual problems. 

Implementation: * 

1. A typewriter and tape recorder are: nec^sitles. 

2. Use mobility training to insure independence. 

3. Use very large (primary) type for materials to be read. 

4. Use the auditory and tactile channels for^oramlng 
and/or assignments. | 

5. Use the overhead projector regulariy (to enlarge type, 
pictures). 
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6. Read aloud to the student or provide a "buddy" to aid 
In reading. 

7. Have student close the eyes and listen when annoyed 
or dt'tracted by extraneous visual stimuli 

8. Use magnifiers.. 

9. Use talking books and magnifiers. 

10. Use auditory signals as much as possible. 

11. Teach class to aid student by Identifying themselves 
and objects. * 

12. Allow the child to do many things for her/hlmself. 

13. Arrange the environment in order to encourage 
movement and familiarity. 

14. Always try to respond (In some way) to requests. 

15. Explain the environment in which the student is 
moved, then drill in responding through movement to 
voice commands. 

16. Read aloud to the child, have questions answered, 
sections retold. 

17. Use the language master machine for spelling, math, 
giving directions, etc. 

18. Play "texture" and "whats in the bag" games to 
strengthen tactual awareness. 

19. Have descriptions and interpretations of auditory or 
tactile stimuli. 

20. Use a phonic approach to spelling and other reading 
acuvities. 

21. Build concept by analogous relationship items. 

22. Use puzzles that are large for finger tracing. 

23. Use objects for sorting to teach "same and different" 
concepts. 

24. Encourage the verbalization of ideas. 

25. Teach word association cues in order tq strengthen 
memory. 

26. Use kinesthetic teaching aids such as tactiform pic- 
tures, symbols, letters, raised maps and globes. 

27 Use kinesthetic approaches when they lend them- 
selves to the acquisition of a skill such as charades, 
pantomiming, etc. 

28 Use choral reading as an activity to encourage class 
inclusion. 

GENERAL TIPS FOR INSTRUCTION 

1. Remember to present concrete experiences rather 
than abstractions in the teaching of a skill. 
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2. Retention of concepts can- be enhanced by verbal 
associations and labeling. 

3. Overleamlng a..d repetition of a skill can help the 
retarded acquire, master, and retain a skill. 

4. Drawing a child's attention to specific relevancies or 
attending to specific features of a stimiUus can be 
used. 

5. Instruction should be presented without extraneous- 
stimuli that promote dlstractiblUty (use. cubicles, over- 
head projectors, etc.). 

6. Presenting materials from the easy to the difficult en- 
hances transfer of learning. 

7. Sequencing of facts and concepts helps children re- 
tain the learning. . 

8. Modeling as a teaching technique can promote desir- 
able behaviors and skill acquisition. 

9. A variety of methods for presenting materials (as well 
as reinforcing a skill) should be used. 

10. Try to include the exceptional child in activities en- 
joyed by other class members. 

11. Using multi-sensory approaches may aid In the ac- 
quisition of a skill. 

12. Coordinate and reinforce the skills of the classroom 
program and the resource program. 

13. Using simple explanations (sentences) can help to 
clarify concepts if a concrete example Is not available. 

14. Using whatever strengths a child possesses can aid in 
the exploration of additional strengths. 

15. Using peers to help reinforce skills will be a help to the 
exceptional child and the peer. 



TIPS FOR TEACHING 

Regardless pf the specific exceptionality, a particular 
child may rely on one modality more than another (visual 
vs. auditory) in the learning process. Depending on the 
individual needs of the learner, the following recommen- 
dations may prove useful. 

Visual Learners (Auditory Problems) 

1. Write directions as a reminder. 

2. Model the skill to be iaught. 

3. Show movies, slides, filmstrips, or use pictures for 
conceptual development. 

4. Allow student to use visual approaches to reading 
(i.e., whole word, configurations). The visual learner 
using a phonetic approach. Other Intensive methods 
will have to be used to use sound/symbol association. 



5. Use •*famlUes of words" to help in discrimination of 
short and/or long vowel sounds. 

6. Don't expect great success in tasks that require ; 
memorization such as poems, numbers, addresses. 

7. This kind of learner will show serious spelling prob- 
lems. References will have to be Individually planned 
as aids. 

8. Try allowing the child to read more sUently than orally 

9. Drill the student using sequential tasks (e.g. , A-B-C-D, 
repeat). 

10. Use rebus stories as an aid. 

11. Use charts, maps, experience stories to help with 
encoding. 

12. Use dictation exercises often. 

13. Give oral directions for a visual stimulus (e.g. , find the 
word ). 

14. Try to show differentes In ideas as a teaching point 
(e,g., tricycle, automobile). 

15. Reinforce time concepts (e.g., tomonnow, today). 

16. Teach association skill intensely (e.g., opposites). 

17. Use stories "in the round'' for sequencing. 

18. Use analogous relationsjiip pictures and proceed to 
words. 

19. Use "imitation" games. 

20. Try talking to child in a stationary position rather than 
while moving. 

21. Try to screen out excess noise while the child is work- 
ing. 

Auditory Learners (Visual Problems) 

1. Give ample time for visual assignments. 

2. Giv^ auditory clues along with visual presentations. 

3. Positively reinforce for modification techniques in- 
volving attention span and/or hyperactivity. 

4. Make/use markers and liners as guides on papers 
and/or reading materials. 

5. Give exercises differentiating figure-ground. 

6. Reinforce discrimination (visual) in lessons. 

7. Avoid extraneous visual stimuli. 

8. Sometimes test using auditory responses. 

9. Use puzzles beginning with a few pieces and proceed 
using more. 

10. Allow tracing objects/letters, writing in sand, and 
other tactile methods to reinforce the visual learning. 



11. Encourage the use of uie phonetic approach to read- 
ing. 

12. When giving written assignments be certain to space 
well and keep the paper ^mple and unoowded. 

13. Give visual tracking exercises. 

14. Allow the child to tell stories and have them copied as 
he/she talks (e.g., experience stories, others). 

15. : >urage cutting of pictures and make words to 
match pictures. 

16. Use colored chalk to separate chalkboard assign- 
ments. 

17. Allow the child to be seated near the chalkboard for 
copying. 

18. Use the tape recorder and a "buddy" to Interpret/ald 
assignments. 

19. Use records for stories with a follow-up assignment 

20. U^e movement aqtivltles to enhance teaching. 

21. Promote the observance of simple environmental 
stimuli. 

22. Reinforce concepts of shape, size. 

23. Model visually while giving auditory directions, 

24. Have the child write or draw pictures from dictation or 
descriptic n. 

25. Try to engage child In vUual games (e.g.. Follow the 
Leader, Do What I Do, etc.). 

26. Encourage picture Interpretation. 

27. Play games such as **Show and Hide," have child tell 
two things he saw In picture. 

28. Present auditory stimulus and simultaneously present 
visual stimulus. 

■ 29. Use a "window" to block other words while reading or 
use book marker. . 

30. Don't overcrowd words, pictures on pjapers or boards. 

31. Experiment with visual tracking exercises. 

32. Reinforce a phonetic approach to reading, 

33. Color cue papers to aid discrimination. 

34. Use dictation of single letters or underlined words 
within words to aid discrimination. 

35. Give tests orally 

36. Continue training In perceptual fornis. 

INDIVIDUALIZING TIPS 

A multitude of methods and approaches for individualiz- 
ing an instructional program have been presented for your 




-synthesis'* and Ultimate use. Practical tips for classroom 
management are also included, and selection of appro- 
priate program management techniques will dejjend on 
the child(ren) Involved and the style of Instruction with 
which a particular teacher Is most comfortable. The list is 
not intended to be all inclusive and as you read through it, 
you may want to include additional suggestions of your 
own. 

1. Collect magazines for many curricular area assign- 
.'ments. 

2. Plan work by making work folders for childr^^io. 

3. Collect scope and sequence charts, math or reading 
skills charts; cut and paste relevant sections for se- 
quential developmental steps. 

4. Plan some work according to the amount of time 
spent with individual children. Self-directed children 
can be given, three-day assignments; others one-day 
assignments. 

5. When visiting the bookroom, select several books 
from different series rather than a book for each child 
from the same series. 

6. Prepare file cards of the following: 

— physical education motor activities 

— pictures 

— arithmetic problems 

— reading assignment in specific skill areas in 
sequential order 

— dictionary skills 
— writing skills 

— book sharing ideas 
— thinking activltes 

— creative drawing ideas 

— recipes for cooking 

— language tasks 

— art activities 
— collection ideas 

— iiewspaper ideas 

7. Provide a time during the week for special interest 
time. 

8. Color code cards so that children can identify the level 
of difficulty. 

9. Provide partners for children to answer questions, 
read directions, tutor, listen and direct. 

10. Have children' dictate and write stories for reading 
instead of attempting to always use traditional texts. 

11. Allow the child to use his own (known) words to 
create his sight vocabulary in reading. 

12. Teach children to create daily records (diaries) in order 
to spark interest in writing. They can write about what 
they do, books they like, etc. 




13. Allow children to write their own poems In addition to 
learning poems written by others. 

14. Allow children to write notes, cards and letters to 
family, friends and classmates. 

15 Allow children to share products, books, etc., from 
nome to stimulate language. 

16. Devise a schedule whereby each child has a private 
time with the teacher. No one can interrupt during the 
private time. 

17. Schedule arithmetic problems around those devised 
by the children or practical ideas that will aid the 
children In solving everyday problems. 

18. Provide activities that are high In personal Interest. 

19. Involve the child In program planning. 

20. Prepare learning stations or learning folders with 
multi-level assignments In order that several children 
can use a variation of the same material. 

21. Prepare "Reward Stations" that have "prizes" for 
completion. 

22. Use the following techniques for getting shy children 
to talk: 

— responding to tapes (record responses) 

— reverse interviewing 

— explaining answers/assignments to the teacher 
or partner 

— repeating messages from parents 
— acting as class messenger 

— "talking" schedules 

— sharing i3ersonal objects 

— finding areas of interest and report orally 

23. Buy blank filmstrip and have children make their own. 

24. Buy blank slide material, have children share assign- 
ments by showing their own slides. 

25. Allow children to help prepare their own schedules of 
work and the time in which to complete the work. 

General Instructional Practices 

1. Keep assignments, lessons, instruction meaningful. 

2. Always begin with what the student knows when 
planning instructional activities. 

3. Continually evaluate your instruction. 

4. Individualize the pacing of instruction. 

5. Always praise and encourage. 

6. Provide immediate feedback and return assignments. 

7. Allow students to help in planning activities and share 
in the instructional format. 
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8. Supplement your Instructional activities with outside 
resources (i.e., speakers, trips, agencies). 

9. Use many supplemental aids, ideas to develop a skill 
(not just paper work). 

10. Always respond to students in a positive manner 
when they^iave addressed a part of the Instructional 
program. Seek their participation. 

11. Stop using any technique (given sufficient time) if it is 
not successful. 

12. Watch for signs of boredom. 

13. Demonstrate concepts to be learned. 

14. Establish (with students) purposes of instruction or 
activities. 

15. Give simple concise directions that are understood 
(give gestures or signs if necessary). 

16. Teach for success, lower pre-requisite skills if neces- 
sary. 

17. Organize and systematically reach ior transfer of learn- 
ing. 

" 18. Provide short practice periods. 

19. Encourage, accept, and value all contributions. 

20. Provide many opportunities for acquiring a skill. 

21. Consider the type of disability when selecting instruc- s 
tional plans (sensation, imagery, etc.). 

22. Teach to the level of Interest and organize for active 
participation. 

23. Make instruction and assignments fun for the child. If 
a child enjoys what he is learning, interest will in- 
crease. 

24. Show patience but be forceful in encouraging suc- 
cess. 

25. Emphasize both the verbal and ncii-verbal teaching 
strategies. 

26. Allow for group activities if this reinforces skill to be 
taught. 

27. Organize and supervise each lesson period. Demand 
good discipline. Be firm and fair. 

28. Include the exceptional in activities by modifying or 
adapting the program. 



29. Involve motor activities whenever possible. 

30. Use a variety of techniques such as role play to help 
students. 

31. Use clarification techniques for any new words, con- 
cepts, etc. 

32. Use repetition and practice in teaching skills. 

33. Use multi-sensory materials and techniques wh6re 
applicable (always teach through the best sensory 
mode). 

34. Use a variety of presentation modes to present mate- 
rials. 

35. Capitalize on student ideas. 

36. Involve parents in follow-up and homework activities. 
Parents can help to reinforce what you've taught. 

37. Provide routine in going from one activity to another, 
o Children need to establish patterns from daily expec- 
tancies. Lack of preciseness might lead to wasted 
time, chaotic transition periods. 

38. Use music during the course of the day or as a.transi- 
tion mechanism. Music tometimes acts as an indefin- 
able mechanism which produces positive results. 

39. Study levels and plan accordingly Think of the 
energy, motivational levels and differences of children 
during your planning sessions. Consider the child's 
tolerance level or "saturation point." 

40. Use task analysis. This helps insure success. 

41. Use grouping patterns. Let "slower" children work in 
pairs or teams with "faster" children (read, study, 
discuss, playing games, etc.). 

42. Use games. Teach skills through the use of games. 
This provides challenge. 

43. Use a child's strengths. This assures him/her a sense 
of success. He can do some things well. 

44. Don't overtest (formally). Teaching to a child's 
strengths sometimes builds the needed confidence for 
success. 

45. Provide a humanistic milieu. Acceptance and valuing 
children promote a supportive climate for learning. 

46. Empt ^slze both verbal and non-verbal learning. 
Teaching to deficits alone is a limited technique. 
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CHAPTER 6 



REEVALUATON 



Laws are unable to mandate qualitative Individualized 
educational programs. Teachers are realldng that the ef- 
forts they expend dally will have more meaning when they 
have some mechanism through which they can document 
a child's progress (or lack of It), assess their Interactive 
styles, evaluate instructional techniques, and assess the 
general Impact and effectiveness of the goals and objec- 
tives. 

The acknowledgement of a need for an evaluative 
mechanism as a helpful resource might aid In bringing 
about qualitative programming for exceptional children 
rather than present a conception of a negative accountabil- 
ity device for documenting student attainment levels. 

Reevaluation can be defined as a process for determin- 
ing if goals and objectives have been met. It Is a 
mechanism for Identifying the effectiveness of the pre- 
scribed goals, objectives and Instruction. It enables the 
teacher to find the discrepancies between projected expec- 
tancies and actual results. It allows for appraisal and sig- 
nificant study of: 



Teachers will Indeed wish to know what works and what 
doe^ not work In order to revise, review and reprogram. A 
summarization of the "^whys** of evaluation would include 
the following questions: 



the appropriateness of the placement; 
the appropriateness of the goals and objectives; 
the attainment or non-attainment of goals and objec- 
tives; 

evidences for changes in programmatic procedures; 
the extent to which techniques matched: 

— needs 

— styles 

— levels 

— Interests 

— skills; 

the kinds of services received (if any) and the appro- 
priateness of such services; 
the need for altering any educational tasks/ 
procedures; 

the priority development of skills as assessed by 
needs; 

concise Informatibn relevant to additional planning; 
the conditions which produced the positive or nega- 
tive influential factors; 
the problem areas that must be attended; 
programmatic strengths and weaknesses. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 

.17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 



Was a problem property Identified? 

Was a proper placement made? 

Were goals and objectives adequately chosen and 

written? 

Were management and instructional techniques 
adequate? 

Were goals and objectives achieved? 

Are there measures for the growth rate? 

Was Information gathered ir. a number of ways? 

Were formal and informal evaluation techniques 

used? 

Were objectives continually modified? 
Were objectives In the affective domain considered? 
Were the objectives chosen from the sequenced 
group those objectives that were prioritized as the 
most Important? 

Were the evaluation strategies designed to test objec- 
tive achievement or reading ability? 
Were recording devices adequate for charting prog- 
ress? 

Were prerequisite skills Identified and Implemented? 
Were the steps small enough to achieve the objective? 
Were the appropriate materials applied to Instruc- 
tional provisions? 

Were the special services impleniiented In time to be 
useful? 

Were there reasonable Instructional strategies to im- 
plement objectives? 
How could the strategies be changed? 
What other gains occurred In areas which were not 
included In the specified objectives? 
Was the lEP followed by the teacher{s)? 
What revisions are necessary to provide adequate 
achievement of goals and objectives? 
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The reevaluation can be considered twofold. Formative 
or process evaluation, that which continues thro'tt^out.the 
year assesses the efficacy of the program as designed for 
specific children. Summative or product evaluation can be 
considered the annual review of the entire program pro- 
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cess. The effectiveness of the lEP must be considered on 
both levels. The dally monitoring of the lEP can be charac- 
terized as process evaluation. Methods by which this may 
bedcneJncIude: 

— precision teaching 

— charts 

— anecdotal records 

— teacher-made tests 

— other criterion-referenced tests 

— contifHious review 

— progress charts and graphs (visual) 

— input from teachers (subjective views) 

— reevaluation of student progress in terms of pre- 
scribed goals and objectives 

— complement of materials and other resources for 
achieving goals and objectives 

— profile sheets with color codes 

— coded shciets 

— objective sheets with checks 

— listing of goals, objectives and a checklist 

— niethods. 

These suggestions may aid in achievement of a systema- 
tic plan for continuous evaluation of the lEP process. 



1. SCHE^4A FOR REEVALUATION 
Individualized Educational Program 

. Assessment/Evaluation 

(Identification of needs components for change) 

Annuti Goal 

(Product of expected attainment) 

Short-ternt Objectives 
(Steps to attaining projected goal evaluation criteria) 

i 

Instruction 

(Identification, implementation of systematic strategies for 
achievement) 

Reevaluation 

(Test (formal, informal measures) of behaviors, identification 
of discrepancies, gaps between "what is" and "what should 

Revision Mastery 

of of 
Planning Goal 



(Feedback for 
redirection) 



(Goal attainment) 



Figure 2. 

This plan can be used as a model for continuous review 
of the effectiveness of the program assigned for moving a 
child to levels of independence. 



2. SCHEMA FOR REEVALUATION 
Decide needed information 



Step 2 ^ 

Decide 
technique for 
acquiring information 

Criterion 
referenced measures 

Norm-referenced 
measures 

Informal 
strategies 

Formal 
Strategies 



Steps 

Collect needed data 

Step 4 

Analyze data 

Objective/subjective 
reports 

Charts, profiles . 
checlklists 

Step 5 

Record data 

Step 6 

Summarize Evaluation 

Figure 3. 



This plan can be adapted to specific teacher need for 
formulating an evaluation procedure. 

Another method by which reevaluation can be consi- 
dered includes the use of norm-referenced devices and 
criterion-referenced devices for assessing the effectiveness 
of instruction and/or mastery of objectives. 

Norw-refei^nced evaluation refers to a process de- 
signed to ascertain a child's preference in relation to per- 
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formances of other children on a given test (normative 
group). It is a relative comparison to the manner in which 
others performed. 

Example: 

Johnny Jones completed more addition problems than 
did other students. 

There is no definitive statement of the quality of the 
performance, maximum achievement ability, etc. Mastery 
criterion is not generally specified or projected outcomes 
defined. 

Criterion-referenced euoiuation refers to a process de- 
signed t^ compare a child only to himself in relation to 
whether or not levels of expectancy (standards) were 
achieved. The predetermination of objectives and maslery 
of the objectives usually form the criteria for evaluation. 

Example: 

(Stated objective with criteria.) Given a doll, the student 
will identify by writing the name of each part that can bend 
with at least f^v« correct. 

Test: 

Here is a doll. Name each part that can bend. 

In ascertaining an evaluation criteria for the mastery of 
objectives, teachers might consider: 

• preassessment strategies needed 

• concurrent needs for assessing progress 

• modification needs for Instruction 

• Influential entrance competencies (factors that affect 
learning) 

• style of teacher 

• instruction for specific (Individual) students 

• cyclical changes for nonachlevement of objectives 

• summative and formative evaluation data 

• management of instructional strategies for goal 
achievement 

• consideration of learning style with evaluative criteria. 

REEVALUATION STRATEdlES 

1. Use many techniques for evaluating the goals and 
objectives: 

— rating scales 

— profiles 

— checklists 

— observations (formal, informal) 

— tests 

— interviews 

— presentations. 

2. Record a child s best responses to the evaluation mea- 
sure. 

3. Include some type of, formative evaluation strategies 
in order that goals and objectives are evaluated regu- 
larly and changes can be made early. 
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4. Apply evaluation procedures which are directly re- 
lated to what was specified In the goals and objectives. 
Allow for observability. 

5. Try not to Invalidate tests by the "practice effect" 
(using the test until the child becomes familiar with 
items). 

6. Allow dally evaluations to occur simultaneously with 
Instruction. This may aid In evaluating those be- 
haviors directly related to objectives. 

7. Use accuracy, duration and rate or frequency as mea- 
sures to help define mastery. 

8. Don't be afraid to use teacher observations and feel- 
ings in evaluating a chlld*s progress. 

9. Don't think changing goals is necessary if strategies 
and techniques for meeting goals wers Ineffective. 

10. Continually review the overall plan for a child in as- 
sessing progress. < 

1 1 . Use product or summative evaluation as a measure of 
assessing overall performance. 

12. Look for needed adjustments In one of the following: 
goal or objective statement, strategies, timelines, 
materials. Instruction, resources, Implementors. 

13. Insure success for moving . the child from one "stage" 
to another by instituting changes early (If necessary). 

14. Use some of these techniques for process evaluation: 
autobiographies, anecdotal records, conferences, 
checklists, Interviews, graphs, drills, rating scales, dis- 
cussions, games, work samples, exhibits, records, ob- 
servations, logs, profiles, essays, charts, case studies, 
questionnaires, pyschometric tests. 



REEVALUATION PROCESSES 

Formative Emphaat^, 

Ongoing evaluation of goal achievement/effectiveness 

Description of specific problem areas 

Error locations 

Feasibility checks 

Teacher interactive style 

Materials effectiveness 

Evidence for programming changes 

Technique matching 

Conditions producing positive results 

Recording/reporting changes 

Identification of prerequisite skills 

Special service evaluation 

Strategy changes 

Revisions (in lEP) needed 



Methods 

. Precision teaching 
Criterion-ieferanced tests 
Charts/logs 
Profile sheets 
Teacher-made tests 
Continuous review 
Questionnaires 
Anecdotal records 
Cumulative records 
Checklists 
Interviews 
DriU 

Classroom interaction 
Observation 
Teacher reports 
* Interviews 

Medical reports 
" Parent input 
Developmental scales 

Sulmmatlve Emphasis 

Learning gains 
Extent of goal achievement 
Student satisfaction 
Teacher satisfaction 
Parent satisfaction 
Effect of material use 
Costs factors 
Tests characteristics 
Extent of test use 

Evidence for programmatic changes 

Matching of techniques 

Alteration of procedures 

Relevant Information for future planning 

Placement evaluation 

Comparison of management techniques 

Evaluation of recording system 

Appropriateness of Instruction 

Other gains 

lEP revisions needed 

Schedule changes 

ERLC 



Methods 

Student records 

Follow up questionnaires 

Interviews * 

Teacher reports 

Achievement tests 

Cost benefit analysis 

Cumulative records 

Questionnaires 

Psychological reports 

Student follow up checklists 

Services evaluation 

Profiles, graphs 

Coiitefence plans 

Method/material review 

Standardized tests 

DAILY/WEEKLY 
EVALUATION 
CHECKUST 

It may be beneficial for the classroom teacher to design a 
checklist for evaluating the ongoing instructional program. 
^ The checklist can help the teacher to stay •^on target** and 
may, In addition, aid the teacher In making adjustments In 
the following areas: ^ 

• teaching style 

• pinpointing needs 

• emotional adaptations 

• learning styles 

• establishing rapport 

• discipline techniques 

• grouping patterns 

• Work assignments 

• goal/objective focus 

• scheduling 

• recording 

• conference planning 

• material preparation 

• general Interactive skills 

• reporting 

• audlo-vlsual equipment needs 

• peer Interaction techniques 

• general programming. 

A teacher's checklist can bring closure to the efforts of 
assessing general classroom dynamics. Your very own 
evaluation check mpy be prepared to Incorporate your 
needs. Make any adaptations/changes In the following 
^uide. 
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Oate(s) 



Teucher Behavior 

1. Gave at least five smiles. 

2. Did not yell (inside classroom). 

3. Acted/reacted with respect to 
every child. 

4. Positively reinforced responses. 

5. Showed (visible) acceptance for,^ 
the atypical child. 

6. Observed peer interaction. 

7. Observed the manner In which students 
responded positively to voice quality. 

8. Presented alternatives to students 
when confronted with indecision. 

9. Promoted a climate of warmth while 
saying '*no." 

10. Laughed at your mistakes. 

11. Exhibited an empathetic and 
supf)ortive attitude. 

Instruction 

1. Wrote clear objectives for lesson (s). 

2. Clearly defined task(s) of objective. 

3. Provided appropriate activities for 
tasks. 

4. Began lesson(s) with a motivating 
technique. 

5. Provided a multi-sensory approach for 
achieving task. 

6. Had materials and lesson prepared before 
beginning Instruction. 

7. Task(s) followed logically/sequentially 
from previous lesson. 

8. Assured task was understood by 
student(s). 

9. Group tasks provided a maximum of 
participation. 

10. Adequ2^reinforcemenl/praclice was 
provided^ 



Yes/No 




Instruction 

11. A myriad of experiences were planned 
for skill maintenance or the next 
sequential skill. 

12. Provided a feedback mechanism for 
Instruction. 

Discipline 

1. Did not publicly discipline a student(s). 

2. Remained clam when student(s) 
over-reacted 

3. Established a reward system for 
appropriate behavior 

4. Responded to emotional needs of student. 

5. Allowed other students to aid in 
the discipline. 

6. Allowed child to explair* actions. 

7. Showed trust and understanding, 

8. Explained teacher actions to avoid 
confusion. 

9. Sent a "nice note" home. 

10. Set high expectations for the class. 

11. Touclied, hugged, gave personal 
attention (if appropriate). 

StqfflFacultv /Parents 

1. Shared a new idea, technique, book, 
story, paper 

2. Exchanged students or allowed an 
exchange of Ideas. 

3. Gathered Input on a tough decision. 

4. Gave someone a pleasant smile. 

5. Took an "extra*" step to contact a 
parent, 

6. Did not reject a child sent from a 
peer*s classroom. 

7. Asked a peer how a technique, idea 
or strategy could be used. 



YesINo 
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Student's Name 



INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

^ TOTAL SERVICE PLAN 

. School 



Grade 



Summary of Present Levels of Performance: 
(Strengths & Weaknesses) 



Committee Members Present: 

LEA Representative ^ 

Teacher(8) ~ 



Parent 
Student 



Date of Meeting: 
Date of Review: 



COMMnTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 



Placement: % OF TIME IN REGULAR DATE OF PROGRAM 

□ Regular class w/consultative support CLASSROOM ENTRY 

□ Regular class w/itinerant support ^ 

□ Resource room Justification: 

□ Self-contained w/integration ^- 

□ Self-contained Specific Procedures/Techniques, Materials, etc. 

□ Special school (Include Information about learning style.) 

□ Other — — 



Long Term Goal: 



Priority: # 

{ 



Short-Term 


Special Educational 




Begin- 


Projected 




Objective Criteria/ 


Objectives (in 


and/or Support 


Person(s) 


ning 


Ending 


Review 


Evaluation 


measurat>le terms) 


Services 


Responsible 


Date 


bate 


Date 


Procedures 


' V " 
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KENNETT COUNTY SCHOOLS 

INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Student's Name .. ^ Date of Birth _ 

Grade School 1 . 

Home Address 

Home Phone ^ Parent's Name 

Current Placement Date of Current Placement 

Date(s) of Committee Meeting(s) — 

I.E.P. to begin (Date) Tentative I.E. P. Review Date 

COMMnTEE MEMBERS: 

Name and Position Name and Position 



EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO BE PROVIDED: 

Services Required Beginning & Frequency of Individual Review 

Entry Dates* Services Responsible for Dates 

the Service 

: ^ : ^_ 



*lf educational service Is not available at this time, state N-AV. 



Extent of time student 


Justification of students I.^.P.: 


is scheduled in the 




regular educational program: 





PROGRAfVt SHEET: I.E.P. 
SUBJECT/CONTENT AREA: 
LONG-TERM GOAL: 



STUDENTS NAME: 



PRIORITY: 



Please complete one sheet for each long-term goal, and attach. 



Present Level of 
Educational Functioning 



Short-Term Objectives 
(in measurable terms) 



Person(s) Responsible 
and Position 



Beginning and 

Projected 
Ending Date 



Objective 
Criteria and 
Evaluation 
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SHANNON COUNTY SCHOOLS 

INDIVIDUAL. EDUCATION PROGRAM 



1 L 



8tydtm>«Ntm« 



Birthdatt 



School 



PmnfftNamt 



Addrtu 



HomoPtiont 



Curr«nt Plac«m«nt 



Datt of Curmnt Riotcnant 



D«t«(t) of CommittM MMtlng(t) 



{.E.P.toB«gin(DM) 



TontaUvo I.E.P. Ravitw D«ta 



EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO BE PPOV'DED: 



Services Required 


BegRinIng & 
Ending Dates 


Frequency 
of Services 


' I' 

Individual 
Responsible for 
the Service 


Review ' 
Date 

' v 


Example: 

Resource Robm 


10/3/77-6/5/78 


4 hrs. per wk. 


Jane Doe 


1/11/78 


















r-^ 














♦ 




















♦ 











Percent of time student is scheduled in the regulation educational instructional program: 
Justification of Student's. LE.P,: - 



PRINCIPAL 



PARENT 



REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHER 



REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHER ' 



SPECIAL NEEDS TEACHER 



\ 
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SHANNON COUNTY SCHOOLS 



PROGRAM SHEET: I.E.P. 



NanwolShJdwtt 



Long-term goal: 



Content Ar«a 



Please complete one sheet for each long-term goal, and attach. 



V 



Present Level of 
Educational 
Functioning 



Short-Term Objectives 
(in mdafiurable terms) 



Objective Criteria 
and Evaluation 



Beginning and Projected 
Ending Date 



Per8on(8) 
Responsible and 
^ * Posftlon 



•1, 



*er!c 
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APPENDIX A 



ESTS, CHECKUSTS, 



INVENTORIES 



The following tests, checklists, inventories or suggested word lists ai-e provided 
as handy assessment devices which can be used to give the teacher another tool 
by which children's needs may be ascertained. 

Included are: 

1 . Readiness Inventory — a checklist which will help determine the current 
level of skill development. 

2. Personal Inventory — a sentence completion device which will help 
\ pinpoint specific Interests and personal feelings. 

3. Inventory of Reading Interests—^ questionnaire which <;an be used to 
gather information on reading interests and habits. 
Inventory of Mental arid Physical Health 

inventory of Interests and Aptiulfles — an inventory, to help pinpoint 
interests. 

, ^. Ways of Checldng Child's Compreher\sion. 

%Teacher's Diagnostic Check Sheet — a reading device which aids in 

t)inpointing neading strengths and weaknesses. 
8. Diagnostic Spelling Test — a spelling aid which will help to diagnose 
spelling/problems. 

Phonics Mastery Test — a phonics test which can be used to identify 
strengths and weaknesses in the use of vowels and consonants. 
Checksheet for /ndependent and' Instructional reading levels. 
Diagnostic/Testing/IEP Materials. 




6. 



\ 
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READINESS INVENTORY 

Child's Name: _^ 

Date: 



Skill Development 

Personal Data 

1. Knows name 

• first 

• second 

Knows mother s name 
Knows father s name 
Can teU his/her age 



Yea 



No 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5. Knows his/her sex 



Fine Motor 

1. Can touch hands/fingers together 
at midline 

2. Can string large beads 

3. Can copy foms (i.e., t, X) 

4. Can cut along straight line 

5. Uses scissors correctly 

6. Can build a tower 

— 6biOcks 

— 8 blocks 

— 10 blocks 

7 Scribbles with pencil 

8 Can color within lines 
9. Uses pencil correctly 

10. Can print letters 
11- Can print name 
12. Can do rhythmic writing 

Gross Motor 



1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



6. 
7. 
8 
9 



V/alking 

— can walk forward on line 

— can walk backward on line 

— can walk sideways on line 
Can hop on one foot (4-5 hops) 
Can jump 

Can skip smoothly 

Can balance himself/herself one foot 

— 2 seconds 

— 4 seconds 
Can throw a ball 
Can catch a ball 
Can do jumping jacks 
Can imitate movements 



Body Image 

1 Can identify body parts 

— 4 parts 

— 6 parts 

— 8 parts 

— more 



Skill Development 

2. Can draw a person 

— 4 parts 

— 6 parts 

— 8 parts 

— more 

3. Can pol'^t to body parts while naming 

Spatial Pa .atlonshlps 

1. Knc-.s and understands (check) 



Yes No 



up 

.down 



right 

left 

besi^le 

iryfxon^ of 

Visual Input/Output 

1. Recognizes colors 
red' 



.out 
.in 

above 

over 
. under 
. behind 



top 

.bottom 

few 
.many 

near 
.out 



„ orange 
yellow 



Recognizes shapes 
circle — 



green 

blue 

indigo 



triangle < 
tectang^e 



.black 
. purple 
pink 

cross 



-big 

.littie 

.long 

.short 

. next to 

.far 



. white 



square 

3. Can match 

— symbols 

— pictures 

— letters 

— words forms 

— words 

— numerals 

— numerals to sets 

4. Can recognize numerals 

1 6 

7 

3 8 

4 .„..9 

„--5 10 

more 

• can count 
1-3 
1-5 
1-10 



Auditoiir Input/Output 

1. Can repeat sequences 

— 0-1 
~ 1-3-7 

— 4-5-6-2 

— can repeat sentences 

2. Can respond to 

— one-step directions 

— two-step directions 

— three-step directions 

— more 



ERLC 
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SklH Devetopment 



No 



Skill Development 



Nq 



3. Knows rhyming words 

4. Knows consonant sounds 

— Initial 

— medial 

— final 

5. Can hear vowel sounds In a word , 

— short 

— long 

6. Can hear number of syllables in 
a word 

7. Can detect rise and fall of voice 

Language 

1. Word utterances 

one word 

two words 

three words 

four words 

complete simple sentence 

complex sentence 

2, Has adequate expressive language 
^. Has adequate receptive language 

4. Speaks clearly 

5. Has good listening skills 



6. Comprehends 

— questions 

— plurals 

— adjectives 

— prepositions 

— opposites 

Can define simple words 

— complex words 

Social 

1. Is able to 

— work alone 

— in groups 

— relate to adults 

— relate to peers 

— follow directions 

— complete a task 

— works neatly 

2. Emotional level is usually 



. aggressive 
angry 
. disruptive 
. frustrated 



happy 

explosive 

withdrawn 

negative 



eager to please 

— sad 

positive 

adequate attenHon 

span 



ERIC 
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PERSONAL INVENTORY 

1. Today I fed 

2. When I have to read I 

3. I get angry when 

4. To be grown up 

5. My idea of a good time 

6. I wish my jparents knew 

7. School is 

8. I can*t understand why 

9. I feel bad when 

10. 1 wish teachers 

11. I wish my mother 

12. Going to college 

13. To me, books 

14. People think 1 

15. 1 like to read about 

16. On weekends, I 

17. I don t know how 

18. To me, homework 

19. ril never 

20. 1 wish people wouldn't 

21. When I finish high school 

22. Fm afraid 

23. Comic books 

24. When I take my report card home 

25. Fm at best when 

26. Most brothers and sisters 

27. Fd rather read than 

28. When I read math 

29. The future looks 

30. I feel proud when 

31. 1 wish my father 

32. 1 like to read when 

33. 1 would like to be 

34. For me studying 

35. I often worry about 

36. 1 wish 1 could 

37. Reading science 

38. 1 look forward to 

39. I wish someone would help me 

40. Fd read more if 

(Reprinted with Permission) 

Source; Improvement of Reading, Strange-McCullough- 
Tragler, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 



1. 

2, 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9, 
10. 
11. 



INVENTORY OF 
READING INTERESTS 

What do you do when you are not in school? 

What games do you like to play? 

Do you enjoy reading books and magazines? 

What kinds of books do you like to read? 
biography aviation 
adventure poetry 
animal stories plays 
news myths 
legends fantasy 
horror stories other 

Name some of the books you have read this past year. 
Which did you like best? 

Do you get the books you read from home, school, 

library, or from friends? 

What magazines do you read? Why? 

Do you like to read newspapers? Why? 

Do you like to have someone read to you? Who reads to 

you? 

Does anyone encourage you to read during your leisure 
time? 

What kinds of books and stories do you own? 

What comics or comic book do you read? 

Do you have a library card? When do you use it? 

When is your favorite reading time? 

Do you have a favorite story or book? What? 

Do you like or dislike reading? 

What would you like to read or learn about? 

Do you have trouble in reading? What gives you 

trouble? 

If you could have three wishes, what would they be? 



INVENTORY OF 
MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL HEALFH 

Who lives at your hous^ 

What happens at home to make you happy? 

What happens to make you unliappy? 

What happens at school to make you happy? 

What happens at school to make you unhappy? 

Are you afraid of anything? 

When do you go to bed? 

Do you have a room of your own? 

What did you have for breakfast this morning? 

What did you have for dinner last night? 

Do you go home for lunch or stay at school? 
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INVENTORY OF 
INTERESTS AND 
ACnVITIES 

1. What are some of the things you like to do? 

2. What do you usually do right after school? 

3. What do you usually do in the evenings, on Saturdays, 
on Sundays? 

4. Do you taJie any spedallessons? 

5. Do you belong to a club? 

6. How often do you go to the movies? 

7. Where did you go during the summer? 

8. Have you ever been to a farm, circus, zoo, museum, 
j^nlc, ballgame, carnival, party, camp? 

9. Have you ever taken a trip by boat, train, airplane, bus, 
car? 

10. Do you ever listen to the radio? When? 

11. Whteh television programs do you see? 

12. What would you like to be when you are grown? 

13. What would your parents like you to be? 

14. Do you have apet? If you could have a pet, what would 
you choose? 

15. Do you have a hobby? What? 

16. Who are the friends you like to play with at home and at 
school? ^ ^ 



WAYS OF 
CHECKING CHILD'S 
COMPREHENSION 

1. Matching pictures and sentences. 

2. Writing answers to definite questions. 

3. Rnishing incomplete sentences. 

4. Drawing iBustratlons of characters, actions, or scenes. 

5. Collecting main points to be v/ritten on the blackboard 
and discussed. 

6. Rndlng key words. 

7. Dramatizing or dramatic play. 

8. Discussing and reporting by pupils. 

9. Proving or disproving a statement. 

10. Classifying words which describe a given object, per- 
son or time. 

11. Selecting the part of the story liked best 

12. Discussing an Important character in the story. 

13. Makih§ outlines. 

14. Selecting the sentence which tells the story best. 

15. Selecting the best titie for the story of paragraph. 

16. Telling in what way two characters were alike and in what 
way different 

17. Discriminating between cmdal and inddential facts. 

y a. the most important part of the story is , 

b. Some incidents I like au« ^ 



TEACHER'S DIAGNOSTIC CHECK SHEET 



Name of child 
Teacher 



C.A. 



M.A. 



R.A. - Grade- 



1. Reading Attitude 
Yes No 

. . 1. 



3. 
4. 
5. 

II. Behavior Status 
1. 
2. 

3. 



0. 
7. 
8 

III. Learning Status 
1. 

2. 
3. 



W Perception 



V Comprehension 
1 

2. 

3. 



Does the child withdraw from 
reading? 

Does he seem to have an emotional 

disturbance? 
Does he appear attentive? 
Do^s he enjoy reading? 
Does he project self into 

reading? 

Does he show self-control? 
Is he overly sensitive? 
Are his social adjustments 

satisfactory? 
Are there any fears or tensions':^ 
Does he seek recognition and 

reaction from others? 
Is he timid or shy':^ 
Is he cooperative':^ 
Is he aggressive':^ 

Does he grasp ideas readily':^ 

Does he have a good memory span :' 

Does he have the ability for 

visualization? 
Can he follow directions':^ 
Is he imaginative and does he 

show initiative? 

Does he have good vision :^ Glasses? 
Does he have satisfactory 
auditory acuity? 

Does he understand what he reads? 
Does lie remc^mber what hi' reads''^ 
Does he have the ability to 

make judgments'r^ 
Is he able to draw conclusions'^ 
Does he organi/:e wtiat he reads':^ 
Does lie associate what he reads 

with his own experience':^ 



VII. Physical Aspects of Reading 
yes No 

1. How many fixations does he make 

per line? 

2. Does he have an accurate return 

sweep movement? 
. . 3. Does he point as he reads? 

5. Are there any other bodily 

movements? 

6. Does he move his lips? 

7. Are there any indications of 

inner vocalization? 

8. Is the posture good? 

9. Is the book held about 16 inches 

from the eyes? 
10. Does he hold the book at the 
right angle? 

VIII. Mechanical Aspects of Reading 

1. Is he a word-by-word reader? 

2. Does he make substitutions? 

3. Does he make omissions? 

4. Does he mispronounce words? 

5. Does he have reversals? 

6. Does he repeat, words? 

7. Does he make regressions? 



IX. Concentration 



1. Is he able to concentrate? 

2. Is he easily disturbed by other 

room actfvities? 

3. Does he show expressions of 

pleasure on his face while reading? 

4. Does he lack inlerj^st? 

f). Does he have poor study habits? 
(). Does he have a plan for working? 
7. Does he lack perseverance? 



X. Reading Rate 



Does he read falleringly when he 

H'ads aloud'"^ 
Does he read at an average rate in 

silent reading? 



Teacher s Summarization 



VI. Word Analysis 



1 


Does he use ^^ontext clues'-^ 


1 


Test given and date 




2 


Does he make use of picture clues :^ 




— Achievement. Intelligence. Visual and Auditory 


.3 


Does he use structural analysis'^ 




~ hiand and Eye I3oniinance 


4 


[')()es he use configuration clues? 




— Interpretation of Test scores 


f) 


Does he apply phonetic ptinc iples"^ 


2. 


Diagnosis 


b 


I )oes lie sense syllables*"^ 


3. 


Amelioration 


7. 


Does lie gues>s at words? 


4. 


Prognosis 



6() 



DIAGNOSTIC 
SPELLING TEST 

Grade Scoring List 1: 

Below 15 Correct Below 2nd Grade 

15-22 Correct Second Grade 

23-29 Correct Third Grade 

Give List 1 to any pupil whose placement is second or third 
grade. 

Any pupil who scored above 29 should be given the List 2 
test. 

Ustl 



Utt2 



Word 


lUuatrative Sentence 


1. 


not 


nC IS JlUl llkilti. 


2. 


but 


\A^Y%i tc nova r\t ff \q. not 

iMary lb 116161 Uul is nui. 


3. 


get 




4. 


sit 


oir aown, pi6aS6. 


5. 


man 


ir^fl%<-k«* a tall tnnntn 

rainer is a laii ntan. 


6. 


boat 


we Saiieu our ooai 01 1 iaK6. 


7. 


train 


Tnm has a t\gw tou train 


8. 


time 


It is time to come home. 


9. 


like 


We /ffcfe ice cream. 


10. 


found 


Wc /ound our lost ball. . 


11. 


down 


Do not fall doujn. 


12. 


soon 


Our teacher will soon be here. 


13. 


good 


He is a good boy. 


14. 


very 


We are very glad to be here. 


15. 


happy 


Jane Is a happy girl. 


16. 


kept 


We kept our shoes dry. 


17. 


come 


Come to our party. 


18. 


what 


What is your name? 


19. 


t- ->.se 


Those are our toys. 


20. 


show 


Show us the way. 


21. 


much 


I feel much better 


22. 


sing 


We will sing a new song. 


23. 


will 


Who will help us? 


24. 


doll 


Make a dress for the do//. 


25. 


after 


We play after school. 


26. 


sister 


" My sister is older than I. 


27. 


toy 


I have a new toy train. . 


28. 


say 


Say your name clearly. 


29. 


little 


Tom is httle. 


30. 


one 


I have only owe book. 


31. 


would 


Would you come with us. 


32. 


pretty 


She is a pretty girl. 



Any pupil who scores balow 9 should be given the List 1 
test. 



Grade Scoring List 2: 

Below 9 Correct Below 3rd Grade 

9-19. Correct Third Grade 

20-25 Correct Fourth Grade 

26-29 Correct ■ Fifth Grade 

Over 29 Conrcct Sixth Grade and/or Better 



Word 


iUu$tratlV0 Sentence 


1. 


flower 


A rose l$n flower 


2. 


mouth 


Open your moutn. 


3. 


shoot 


Joe went to shoot his new gun. 


4. 


stood 


We stood under the roof. 


5. 


while 


We sang while we marched. 


6. 


third 


We are in the third grade. 


7. 


each 


Each child has a pencil. 


8. 


class 


Our class is reading. 


9. 


lump 


We like to Jump rope. 


10. 


hit 


Hit the ball hard. 


11. 


bite 


Our dog does not bite. 


12. 


study 


Study your lesson. 


13. 


dark 


The sky is dark and cloudy. 


14. 


jumped 


We jumped rope yesterday. 


15. 


hitting 


John is hitting the ball. 


16. 


studies 


He studies each day. 


17. 


darker 


This color is darker than that one. 


18. 


jumping 


The girls are Jumpir^g rope now. 


19. 


darkest 


This color is the darkest of the three. 


20. 


jumps 


Mary jumps rope. 


21. 


biting 


The dog is bitlr\g on the bone. 


22. 


afternoon 


We may play this a/^emoon. 


23, 


grandmother Our grar\dmother will visit us. 


24. 


can'-t 


* We can t go with you. 


25. 


doesn t 


Mary doesr\'t like to play 


26. 


night 


We played outdoors last night. 


27. 


brought 


Joe brought his lunch to school. 


28. 


apple 


An apple fell from the tree. 


29. 


again 


We must come back again. 


30. 


laugh 


Do not laugh at other children. 


31. 


because 


We cannot play because of the rain. 


32. 


through 


We ran through the yard. 



Analysis of Spelling Errori 

Some clues to the pupil's familiarity with these phonetic 
and structural generalizations can be observed by noting 
how he spells the common elements. 

LUtl 



Word 


Element Teated 


1. 


not 




2. 


but 




3. 


get 


short vowels 


4. 


sit 




5. 


man 




6. 


boat 




7. 


train 


two vowels together 


8. 


time 




9. 


like 


vowel-consonant-e 


10. 


found 




11. 


down 


ow-ou spelling of ou sound 


12. 


soon 




13. 


good 


long and short oo 


14. 


happy 




15. 


very 


final y as short i 
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16. kept 

17. come 

la what 

19. those 

20. show 

21. much 

22. sing 

23. wUl 

24. doU 

25. after 

26. lister 

27: toy 

28. say 

29. little 

30. one 

31. would 

32. pietty 



Word 

1. flower 
2: mouth 

3. shoot 

4. stood 

5. while 

6. third 

7. each 



c and k spelling of the k sound 



wh, th, sh. ch, and ng spellings 
ow spelling of long o 



doubled final consonants 
er spelling 

oy spelling of oi sound 
ay spelling of long a 
le ending 

non-phonetic spellings 

Ust2 

Element Tested 

ow, ou, spelling of ou sound 
er ending, th spelling 

long and short oo, sh spelling 

wn spelling, vowel-consonant-e 

th spelling, vowel before r 

ch spelling, two vowels together 



8. class- 



double final consonant, hard c 



9. jump 

20. jumps . ^addition of s, ed, irig, j spelling 
14. Jump^^'*^ of soft g sound 
18. jum^g 



10. hit 

15. hitting 

11. bite 
'21. biting 

12. stU5^y 

16. studies 

13. dark 

17. darker 
19. darkest 



doubling final corisonant before 
ing 



dropping final e before ing 

changing final y to i before plural 
ending 



er, est endings 



22. afternoon 

23. grandmother compound words 



24. can't 

25. doesn't 

26. night 

27. brought 

28. apple 

29. again , 

30. laugh 

31. because 

32. through 



contractions 

« 

silent gh 
le ending 

non-phonetic spellings 



Reprinted firom Teachers Guide for Remedial Reading by Wil- 
liam Kottmeyer, copyright 1959, with permission of Webster/ 
McGraw HiU. 
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PHONICS 
MASTERY TEST 

r 

"feachcr's Guide for Administration 



Level A 



LevelB 



I. Consonant So\xn<i&^ 
Directions: Read the words below (or other words with 
underlined sounds). Ask students to record 
the first letter of each word next to the 
appropriate number on their answer sheets. 



1. gcrson 

2. belt 

3. mallard 

4. hunt 

5. Wck 

6. window 

7. forty 

8. victory 

9. m'nk 
10. golden 



11. tint 

12. sound 

13. dough 

14. ninety 

15. rhythm 

16. [ark 

17. Jersey 

18. 'ijolk 



II. ConsomntD\aQmp\\5 

Directions: Continue as above except to ask students 
to record the first two letters of each word 
read. 



19. shoe 

20. church 

21. thing 



22. these 

23. what 



JII. Conson<xrAB\Bn6& 

Directions: Gintinue as above. 



24. blind 

25. dock 

26. flower 

27. grew 

28. piump 

29. sheep 

30. break 

31. cream 

32. drop 

33. friend 



34. gpDpe 

35. jgractices 

36. treasure 

37. scale 

38. small 

39. sneak 

40. spill 

41. stamp 

42. sweet 



IV. B\end\nq Consonanis and Rhyming Elements 

Directions: Ask children to write at least two words 
which rhyme with the word given. 

43. ball 45. get 

44. make 46. will 

♦All consonant sounds are represented except 2. 



I. Long and ShortVoweis 

Directions: Read the words (or other words with the 
underlined sounds). Ask studer>ts to record 
vowel lettcr heard, the students must write 
short In front of the short vowels, and long 
In front of long vowels. (Correct answers are 
givgn In parentheses.) 

6. prod (short o) 

7. bun (short u) 



1. bid (short I) 

2. (short a) 

3. eve(loj.ge) 

4. lobe (long o) 

5. slave (long a) 



8. title (long I) 

9. MSt (short e) 
10. cube (long u) 



II. 



Other Vowel Sounds 
Directions; 



Read the words, asking students to record 
the vowel or vowels which they hear. If a 
vowel depends on the consonant which 
follows it for It? sound, the consonant 
should be written after the vowel. Some 
sounds can l?e spelled several ways. Any of 
these should be accepted. (Conect answers 
are ^ven In parentheses.) 



11. nook (oo) 

12. grouse (ou,ow) 

13. broom (oo) 

14. Jar(ar) 



15. Troy(oy) 

16. whiri (er,lr,ur) 

17. claw (aw) 

18. coU(oi) 



III. Syllabication 

A. Directions: Read the words, asking the students to 
write the number of syllables in each. 
(Correct answers are ^ven in paren- 
theses.) 



1. Atlanta (3) 

2. Uncoln(2) 

3. frame (1). 



4. sedentary (4) 

5. correspondln^y (5) 



B. Directions: Read the same words, asking the stu- 
dents to write for each the number of 
the accented sy//ab/e. 

t 

1.2 2.1 3.1 4.1 5.3 



:ric 
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Wbtd Recofltiltlon 

Purpose: 

1. To estimate the child's independent and instruc- 
tional reading levels. 

2. To Identify word recognition errors made during 
oral reading and to estimate the extent to which 
the child actually comprehends what he reads. 

As the child reads each selection orally, record his word 
recognition errors. The child rrtakes a word recognition 
error when he repeats, substitutes, omits or needs teacher 
assistance in pronouocing words. 

Discontinue at the level In which the child mis- 
pronounces or indicates he does not know 5 of the 20 
words in a particular grade level (75%). Each correct re- 
sponse is worth five points. 

After the child reaches the cut-off point (75%), his oral 
reading level should be started at the highest level In which 
he successfully pronounced all (100%) 20 words in the list. 



Pre-Prlmer 




Primer 


1. roi 


1 

1 . 


was 


Z. blue 


o 
z. 


day 


o. car _ 


o. 


three 


4. to 


A 
H. 


lanning 


5. and 


r 

O. 


bus 


O. It 


o. 


now 


/. neips 


7 


read 


o. Stop . . 


Q 
O. 


cnuQien 


9. funny 


Q 


went 


iu. can 


iU. 


then 


11. Dig 


1 1 
1 1 . 


black 


iz. saiQ 


1 9 


bam 


J3. green 


13. 


trees 


14. look 


14. 


brown 


15. play 


15. 


good 


16. see 


16. 


into 


17. there 


17. 


she 


18. little 


18. 


something 


19. is 


19. 


what 


20. work 


20. 


saw 


Level 1 




Level 


1. many 


1. 


stood 


2. painted 


2. 


climb 


3. feet 


3. 


isn't 


4. them 




^autiful 


5. food 


# o.- 


"Raiting 


6. tell 


6. 


head 


7. her 


7. 


cowboy 


8. please 


8. 


high 


9. nests 


9. 


people 


10. cannot 


10. 


mice 


11. eight 


11. 


corn 


12. trucks 


12. 


everyone 


13. garden 


13. 


stronp 
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Level 1 ( cont;) Level 2 (cont.) 



14. drop 


14. 




15. fitnnninq 


15. 


rnnm 


16. frog 


16. 


blows 


1 7 Qfroof 


17 


gray 


18. fireman 


18. 


that's 


19. birthday 


19. 


throw 


20. let's 

• 


20. 


roar 


Level 3 






1. hour 


1. 


spoon 


2. senseless 


2. 




3. turkeys 


3. 


trail ' . 


4. anything 


4. 


marhine 


5. chief 


5. 


bound 


6. foolish 


6. 


exercise 


7. enough . 


7. 


disturbed 


8. either 


8. 


force 


9. chased . 


9. 


weather 


10. robe 


10. 


rooster 


11. crowd 


11. 


mountains 


12. crawl 


12. 


Island 


13. unhappy 


13. 


hook 


14. clothes 


14. 


guides 


15. hose 


15. 


moan 


16. pencit 


16. 


settlers 


17. cub 


17. 


pitching 


18. discover 


18. 


prepared 


19. picture . 


19. 


west 


20. nail 


20. 


knowledge 






■ AHA* n 

Brevet V 


1. whether 


1. 


sentinel 


2. hymn 


2. 


nostrils 


3. sharpness 


3. 


march 


4. amount 


4. 


sensitive 


5. shrill 


5. 


calmly 


6. freedom 


6. 


tangle 


7 loucHy 


7. 


wreath 


8. scientists 


8. 


teamwork ... 


9. musical 


9. 


billows 


10. considerable 


10. knights 


11. examined 


w 


instinct 


12. scarf 




liberty 


13. pacing 


13. 


pounce 


14. facing 


14. 


rumored . 


15. oars 


15. 


strutted 


16. delicious 


16. dragon 


17. octave 


17. 


hearth 


18. terrific 


18. 


shifted 


19. salmon 


19. 


customers . . 


20. biiskly 


20. 


blond . 



Reprinted with permission from; Silvaroli. Nicholas J . Classroom 
Reading Inventory (Wm. C Brown Co. Publishers. 197()) 



DIAGNOSTIC/TESTING/IEP 
MATERIALS 

Achtevement/DlagiMMtlc 

Arperican School Achievement Tests: This battery of tests 
is designed to measure pupil achievement in reading, lan- 
guage airts, arithmetic, and sodal sciences; Grade: 4-6; 0:10- 
a25; Individual; $1.10; Bobbs-Menill. 

Basic School Skills /noentory (BSSI): Identifiesi.problems 
in areas that will affect a child's later academic success: basic 
information, self-help, handwriting, oral communication, 
reading readiness, number readiness & classRXjm behavior. 
Normal referenced and .criterion referenced; Ages: 4-7; 
a.l5-0:20; Individual; $12.96; Follett . 

Brigance Diagnostic Inveniory of Basic Sldlls: Evaluates 
more than 200 basic skills in reading readiness, language arts 
-and mathematics for an Immediate developmental age equi- 
valent or grade level performance. Grade: Kt6; Untimed; • 
Individual; $30.95; Cunlculum Assoc. 

Criterion Test ofBdsic Skills: Quick assessment that gives 
sp^fic criterion referenced feedback on basic skill objectives 
and deficits in reading and math abilities. Test scores can easUy 
be converted to form a profile of strengths and we&knesses; 
Grade: K-8; 0:10-0:15; Individual; $17.00; Academic 
Therapy 

Detroit Tests of teaming Aptitude: These tests evaluate 
individuals who require an Individual Intelligence test to verify 
results on a group test, or because of emotional or physical 
problems. The tests provide specific Information about men- 
tal traits, motor speed and predion, social adjustment and 
abilities or disabilities In learning. Ages: 3 yrs-Adult; 1:00-1:35; 
Individual; $10.80; Bobbs/Menill. 

Metro 1978 Metropolitan Achievement Tests: These tests 
condst of six comparable levels, measuring respective skills In 
word knowledge, word discrimination, reading, arithmetic, 
language, spelling, and sodal studies and sdence; Grade: 
1-12, 2:00-4:00; Group; Harcourt. 

Peabodv Individual Achievement Test (PIAT): This test 
evaluates reading recognition, reading comprehension, spel- 
ling, mathematics and general information; Two Vfolumes; 
Grade: K-Adult; 0:30-0:45; Individual; $32.00; AGS. 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress Series U 
(STEP): This survey group of achievement tests' measure 
broad outcomes In major educational areas: language arts, 
mathematics, sdence, and sodal studies. STEP series tests 
skiil In solving new problems based on learning Infonnation; 
Grade: 3-Adult; 1:00-2:00; Group; Ed. Test. Ser. Addison. 

Stanford Achievement Test: This test battery measures 
skills In word meaning, paragraph meaning, vocabulary, 
spelling, and word-study skills; Includes 5 different levels; 
Age: 1-9; 0:35-1:35; Individual; $3.10; Harcourt. 

The TARC Assessment System: For intervention/ 
programming four major domains with specific subscales 
within each. Measures self-help motor, communication, 
social skills, measurement reformative; Ages: 3-16; Several 
Weeks; Group; $5.95; H & H Enter. 



IntelUgcjice 

^^hs^rilntelligence Test: This Instrument is a brief indi- 
vidual test bl intellliKnce. It is designed to be used by un- 
. trained examiners as well as teachers who work with bpth^ 
chlldifen and adults. Scoring is fairly objective and can be 
done during the testing time. Standards for correct responses 
are ^ven and are available 'during testing; Ages: 2wks-Adult; 
0:10-0:30; Individual; $12:50; SkasSon Educational Publl- 
(pations. .> 

Language 

A PsiichoeducQtional Inventoiy of Bask Learning 
AMities: This Instrument identifies suspected learning dis«. 
abilities. It has not been standardizedand relies entirely on 
the examlrters subjective evaluation. The Inventory sam- 
ples educational tasks from 53 basic learning abilities 
grouped in ?lx major areas of learning; gross-motor de- 
velopment, sensory motor Integratiorv perceptual-motor 
skills, language development, conceptual skills and sociali- 
zation; Ages: 2-14; 1:00-2:00; Individual; $9.75; Fearon. 

Brigance Diagnostic Inventori; ofEarlv Development: A 
system for teachers to integrate assessment/diagnosis, record 
keeping, objective setting, and comprehensive Instructional 
fJanning. Assessment of the following skills: psychomotor, 
self-help, communication, general knowledge* and eqm- 
prehension, reading, printing, and math; Criterion- 
referenced; Ages: 0-7; Varying times; $1.00; Curriculufn As- 
soc. 

Circus, Level A, B, C, and D: Assessment program to 
evaluate early childhood cunlcula and to diagnose instruc- 
tional needs of individud- children. Tests general knowl- 
edge, vocabulary, number skills, perception, attitudes and 
interests; Grade: PreS.-3; Untimed; Ind or Gp; $7.50 ea; 
Addison. 

Essential Math and Lar^guage SW//s; The program en- 
ables teachers to assess individual student readiness for 
learning basic mathematical and language concepts; to 
teach essential skills and track each student's process; 
Ages: 5-12; Untimed; Individual; $75.00; Hubbard. 

Illinois Test of Psifchollr^guistic Ability (ITPA): Test mea- 
sures auditory decoding, visuaKdecoding, auditory-vocal 
association, vocal encoding, automatic-sequential ability, 
auditory-vocal automatic ability, visual motor association, 
auditory-vocal sequencing ability and visual motor 
sequencing ability; it also evaluates visual, auditory^ and 
grammatlc closure. Test requires prior .training; Grade: 
2-10; 0:45-1:00; Individual; $58.00; Univ Of 111. Press. 

Kindergarten Auditor]; Screening Tests (KAST): Screens 
for problems in auditory perception in 3 areas: discrimina- 
tion of same or different word pairs, phbnemic synth^es, 
figure-ground discrimination; Grade: Late K-earlj^^: 0:20; 
Ind.-sm. group; $12.99; Follett. 

Language-Structured Auditor]; Retention Span Test 
(LARS): This test indicates'the level of auditory short term 
memory and detects the presence of a learning disability in 
recall ability. It makes use of an unfamiliar word in an 
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otherwise f^imiliar sentence; Ages: 2yr- Adult; 0:20; Indi- 
vidual; $7.00; Academic Therapy. 

Metro 1978 Metropolitan Achievement Tests: [see 
above). • 

Peabodv Picture Vocabuhri; Test (PPVT): V^bulary 
test utilizes a graduated series of 150 plates, eachtontaining 
four pictures. It requires no reading by examinees; Grade: 
2yr-Adiilt; 0:05-0:10; Individual; $14.00; AGS. 

Screening Test for Auditori; Comprehension of Lan- 
guage: This screening test Ls an efficient method of identifying 
those children in need of more in-depth testing. Composed of 
25 items, it is designed for small group administration by the 
classroom teacher; Ages: 3-6; 0:05-0:10; Group; $4.75; 
Learning Concefpts. 

Sequenced Inventory; qf Comrhunicatidn Develop- 
ment: A diagnostic test ttf evaluate communication abilities 
of normal and retarded children. Kit includes over 200 toys 
for administering; Ages: 4mo-4yr; Untimed; Individual; 
$125.00; Univ of Wash. Press. 

Sequential T^sts of Educational Progress (STEP) Series 
II (see above). 

Slingerland Screening Tests for Identifying Children with 
Specific Learning Disability}: These tests identify probable 
perceptual motor difficulty: visual auditory or kinesthetic; 
Grade; 1-5; 1:00; Individual or Group; $30.50 (for all); Ed. 
Pub. Ser 

Specific Language Disabiliti; Test: Test evaluates percep- 
tion in visual discrimination, visual memory, visual to motor 
coordination, perception in auditory discrimination, 
auditory-to-visual coprdination, and comprehension. All writ- 
ten sections evaluate handwriting and ability to follow direc- 
tions; Grade: 6-8; 0:10-0:15; Individual; $8.75; Ed. Pub. Ser 

Test for Auditor}^ Comprehension of Language 
English/Spanish: Measure a child's receptive language in 
English or Spanish. Test covers vocabulary, morphology and 
syntax; Ages: 3-6; 0:10-0:20; Individual; $39.95; Learning 
Concepts. 

Math: Achievement & Diagnostic 

Anali/sis of Reading Skills: Reading and Mathematics: 
Three short tests designed to provide a means of determin- 
ing the most appropriate time for a child to enter reading 
and mathematics programs. Directions given to both En- 
glish and Spanish; Grade: PreS-1; 0:30-0:40; Individual or 
Group; $1.80; Houghton Mifflin. 

Basic Arithmetic Skill Evaluation (BASE): Allows 
evaluator to quickly assess each student s arithme^c skills and 
deficiencies and to plan a program of remediation using tests 
and materials from the classroom; Grade: 1-8; Varying times; 
Individual; Complete 1-8 ($239.); Imperial Int. Learning 
Corp. 

Brigance Diagnostic Inventory; of Early/ Development 
(see above) 
Circus, Level A, B, C, and D (see above). 
Criterion Test of Basic Skills (see above). 
Essential Math and Language Skills (see above). 



Euerydqy Skills Tests (EDST): Measures the skills in read- 
ing and mathematics necessary for effective participation in 
today s society; Criterion referenced; Grade: 6-12; 0:30-0:40 
per test; Group; $5.00; CTB/McGraw. 

Fountain Valley; Teacher Support System in Mathema- 
tics: Provides self-administered tests on audio tapes which 
diagnose student deficiencies. Nine strands are covered; 
numbers and operations, geometry, measurement, applica- 
tion of mathematics, statistics; Grade: *K-8; Tapes; Indi- 
vidual; Custom Pkdg; Zweig Assoc. 

Illinois Test of Psi;chollngulstlc Ability (ITPA): {see 
above). 

Keymath Diagnostic Arithmetic Test (KEYMATH): Pro- 
vides a diagnostic assessment of skill in mathematics. Con- 
tains 14 subjects in thnee major areas: Content (numeration, 
fractions, geometry, & symbols); Operations (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, mental computation .& 
numerical reasoning); and Applications (word problems, 
missing elements, money measurement & time); and Metric 
(linerity, mass, capacity, ^a, temperature); Ages: PreS-6; 
0:30; Individual; $23.85; AGS. 

Metro 1978 Metropolitan Achievement Tests (see 
above). 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) Series 
II (see above). 

Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test: This test is de- 
signed on two different grade levels to. diagnose specific 
weaknesses in working with numbers. Specifically the focus Is 
on an understanding of properties of the number system and 
on computation. It does not deal with problem solving; 
Grade: 2-8; Untimed; Group; $2.90; Harcourt. 

Miscellaneous 

Assessing the Learning Disabled: SELECTED INSTRU- 
MENTS: The text briefly describes more than 300 assess- 
ment tools applicable for the evaluation of children and adults 
with specific learning disabilities in terms of age applicability, 
time t^ administer, and salient characteristics; ^5.00; 
Academic Therapy 

Behavior Problem Checklist: An instrument which the 
authors believe can provide wider, more systematic and more 
objective information about deviant behavior than can un- 
^ aided clinical observation; Grade: K-4; Untimed; Individual 
or Group; Children's Research Center, Univ of III. 

Classroom Screening Instruments: An instrument to en- 
able any classroom teacher to identify and make a reasonable 
differentiation of a child's specific learning disabilities; Grade: 
PreS-12; Untimed; Group; $15.95/$16.95; Learning 
Pathways. 

Developmental^ Task Analysis: Consists of 100 be- 
havioral tasks that are basic to success in learning. Rating 
spale from 0 to 3; Grade: 2-4; Untimed; Individual; $2.55, 
Fearon. 

Mathematics Tests Available in U.S.: $1.50;$1.50; 
NCTM. 

Mathematics Tests and Reviews: $25.00; Gryphon. 
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The Nexus; Test Results to Insight for Remedititlon: 
$6.00; Ac^emic Therapy. 

Motor 

^^Psychoi^ducatioriQl Inventorif of Basic Learning 
AbiRties: Thisjnstrumcnt Identifies suspected Icjamlng dis- 
abilities. It has not been standardized and relies entirely on 
the examiners $ul?jective cvalulation. The inventory sam- 
ples educational tasks from 53 basic learning abilities 
grouped in six rtte^jor areas of learning: gross-motor de- 
velopment, sensory motor Integration, perceptual-motor 
skills, language development, cx^nceptual skills and sociali- 
zation; Ages: 2-14; 1:00-2:00; Individual; $9.75; Fearon. 

Movement Skills ISuruey; IDeveloped to assist in evalua- 
ting selected asptfcb of a child's motor development. 
Sensory-motor and rtiovement skills include coordination 
and rhythrrf, agility, tjexibillty, strength, speed, balance, 
endurance, and body awareness. To be used with 
Frostey-Maslaw-Move-Grow-Leam Program; Grade: K-2; 
^Untimed; Individual; $4.89; FoUett 

Perceptual-Motor Afihaviors Checklist: Informal 
' checklist for developing motor skills; Ages: 3-7; Untimed 
or timed; Individual; U. of Cal.. 

Southern California Sensory Integration Test: These 
tests detect and determine the nature of sensory integra- 
tion dysfunction. They consist of a battery of 17 tests. The 
tests measure visual, tactile, and kinesthetic perception in 
addition to several types of motor performance; Ages: 

4- 10; 1:00-1:15; Individual; $98.50; Western Psychologi- 
cal. (Requires trzdning) 

Southern California Postrotarv Nystagmus: A standar- 
dized procedure to evaluate the normalcy of the duration 
of nystagmus following rotation as an indicator of disorders 
In the vestibular system; Ages: 5-9; '5:00; Individual; 
$2(9.50; \Atestem Psychological ^Requires training) 

y 

Perception/Sensory \ 

A Perceptual Testing and Learning Guide for Kindergar- 
ten Teachers: A guide for testing and evaluating visual 
motor skills. Also procedures for teaching methods that 
can be used to help children develop necessary learning 
skills; Grade! K; Untimed; Individual or Group; \Wnter 
Haven Lions Research Found. 

A Psvchoeducational Inventory of Basic Learning 
Abilities: (see above). ^ 

Ann Arbor Learning Irtventory: Covers visual discrimi- 
nation, visual motor coordination skills, sequential mem- 
ory skills, auditory skills, comprehension skills; Grade: 2-4; 
Untimed; Individual; $4.50; Ann Arbojr Publish. 

Auditory Memory Span Test: Assesses ability to retain 
and recall familiar, isolated words received aurally; Ages: 
6-8; 0:05-0:10; Individual; $11.00; Western Psych. Ser 

Auditory Sequential Memory Test: Assesses ability to 
repeat from Immediate memory an increasing series of 
digits. Determines child's readiness forleamlhgto read and 
speak with accuracy. Related to spelling and math; Ages: 

5- 8; 0:05; Individual; $U.OO; Western Psych. Ser. 



Circus, Level A, B, C and D {see above). 

Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude (see above). 

Developmental Test of Visual Motor Integration: Tgst 
detects problems In visual-motor Integration by Using 
geometric fornv reproductions In an increasing ordef of 
difficulty; Grade: 2-8; 0:10; Group; $12.35; FoUett. 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguistlc Ability (ITPA) (see 
above). ( 

Jordon 'Left'Right Reversal Test: This test diagnoses 
neurological reading problems hy measuring the relative 
frequency of letter and number reversals. It determines at 
what point these reversals become significant as a minimal 
neurological Impairment symptom; Ages: 6-12 yrs; 0:20; 
Individual; $3.50? Academic Therapy. ' 

Language-Structured Auditory Retention Span Test 
(LARS) [see above). 

Lindamood Auditory ConceptualizaUon: This test Is de- 
signed to measure auditory perception; Grade: PreS- 
adult, Untimed; Individual; $13.95; Teaching Resources.^ 
. Motor Free \Asual Perception Test: This quick and reli- 
able test measures a chtfd's visual-perceptual abilities with- 
out Involving any motor component. Age:. 4-8 yrs; 0:10; 
Individual; $17.00; Academic Therapy. 

Oliphant Auditory Dlscrim(nation Memory Test: This test 
measures auditory discrimination ability; Grade: 1-adulfr, 
0:05-0:15; Individual or Group; $1.50; Educators Pub. 
Service. 

Ollphant Auditory Synthe^ng Test: This test assesses 
the ability to listen to a word spoken In separate 
phonemes, and to memorize and blend these phonemes ^ 
in correct sequence in order to assign them a linguistic 
meaning; Grade: 1-adult; 0:05-0:15; Individual; $1.50; 
Educators Pu]t). Service. 

Pupil Record of Educattoml Behavior (PREB): This ' 
diagnostic inventory evaluates a child's level and pattern of 
functioning. Covers gross motor coordination, fine motor, 
skills, visual motor integration, auditory and visual percep- 
' Hon, association and generalization, language develop- 
ment, mathematical concepts; Grade: PneS-upper primary; 
Untimed; Individual; $59.95; Teachinq Resources. 

Quick Neurological Screening Test (QNST): This test 
, detects neurological deficits. It measures sensory loss'' as 
well as large and small muscle coordination, emotional 
and intellectual problems. The QNST evaluates readiness 
for number concepts and also identifies auditory and visual 
perceptual deficits; Grade: K-adult; 0:20; Individual; 
' $12.00; Academic Therapy. 

Slingerlar)d Screening Tests for Identifying Children with 
Specific Language Disability {see above). 

Student Disability Survey: Device to screen school chil- 
dren who need assistance beyond resources in regular 
classroom. Rve areas covered are: poor academics, poor 
intellectuality, poor attention, poor classroom involve- 
ment, excessive aggressiveness; Grade: Ungraded; 0:03- 
0:05; Individual; $6.95; Arden Press. 

Test of Norwerbal Auditory Discrimination (TENVAD): 
Identifies primary grade children who have auditory dis- 
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crimination problems that may affect later academic suc- 
cess. Five subjects: pitch, loudness, rhythm, duration, 
timbre; Grade: K(end)-3; 0:15-0:20; Individual; $2.10; 
Follett. 

Wepwan Auditory DiscriminQtion Test: A test for deter- 
mining auditory discrimination ability. Easy to administer 
and score. Use for predicting articulatory speech defects 
and remedial reading problems. Has phonetic and 
phonemic balance; Ages: 5-8; 0:05; Individual; $11.00; 
Language Research Associates. 

Wepman \Asual DiscriminQtion Tkit: Easy to administer 
and interpret measure of ability to discriminate between 
similar visual perceived forms. A test to measure skills 
needed prior to learning to read; Ages: 5-8; Untimed; 
Individual; $19.50; Language Research Associates. 

Preschool Readiness 

A Perceptual Testing and Learr^ing Guide for Kindergar- 
ten Teachers (see above). 

Activity; Level Rating Scale: To assist In the psychological 
assessment of cerebral palsied children; Ages: 2 mos-5 yrs; 
Untimed; Individual; K. Banham Duke Univ. 

AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale-Public School Version: 
A diagnostic-prescriptive tool used in assessment. Consists 
of 95 behaviors important in maintaining personal inde- 
pendence in daily living; Grade: 2-6; Untimed; Individual; 
$10.00; Amer. Assoc. on Mental Deficiency. 

AHRs Individual Development Survey: To identify pos- 
sible learning or behavior problems for the purpose of 
remediation or treatment; $2.00; Priority Innovations. 

American School Reading Readiness Test, Revised: De- 
signed as a survey test to deternriine a child s readiness to 
learn to read; Ages: 5-6; 0:30; Gro.up; $6.31; Bobbs- 
Menlll. 

An Inventory; of Primari; Skills: Consists of 300 de- 
velopmental learning tasks categorized in 19 areas for 
parents and teachers to use in making observations of 
those tasks felt to be important in a child s learning. Also, 
may be used as a basis for prescriptive instruction; Grade: 
PreS-2; Untimed; Individual; $4.80; Fearon. 

Anali;sis of Reading Skills: Reading and Mathematics 
(see above). 

Assessing Children for Early Prescriptive Teaching 
(ACEPT): Measures experience and skill development in 
three major areas; Ages: 4-7; Untimed; Individual; 
Economy. 

Basic School Skills Inventory (BSSI) (see above). 

Boehm Test of Basic Concepts: A picture test covering 
50 basic concepts essentiaT^o understanding oral com- 
munications; Grade: K-2; 0:30; Individual or Group; 
$15.45; Psychological Corp. 

Brigance. Diagnostic Inbentory of Early Developn)ent 
{see above). 

The Brekken Drouin Development Spotcheck: To 
quickly assess a child s development in everyday situa- 



tions;^ Ages; Birth-5; Untimed; Individual; Casa Colina 
Hospital Pomona, CA 91767. 

Califorr^ia Preschool Social Competency Scales: A 30 
item teacher s rating scale to obtain objective, numerical 
evaluations of social competency; Ages: 2.6-5.6; Untimed; 
Individual; $1.50; Consulting Psychologist. 

Carolina Developmental Profile: An aid .to determine 
the educational needs of a child; Ages: 2-5; Untimed; 
Individual; $.75; Kaplan Press. 

Child Development Assessment Form: Designed to help 
the teacher and parent observe the child in different areas 
of development and to follow the child s progress; Ages: 
3-6; Untimed; Individual or Group; $.25; Humanics As- 
sociates. 

Child s Ability Profile, Form A: to indicate a child's 
placement in motor skills, selected discrimination, and 
social areas. Possible use may be as a quick instrument* 
used during pre-kindergarten registration; Ages: 4-5; Un- 
timed; Individual; $4.00; Instructional Fair. 

Circus, Level Ay B, C and D (see above). 

Daberon: To determine a child's readiness for academic 
learning; Ages: 4-6; 20:0; Individual; Daberon Research 
Portland, Oreg. 

Delco-Elfman Developmental Achievement Test: To 
help determine a child's present level of functioning. It can 
aid in the preparation of an individual education plan 
(lEP); Ages: 6 mos-6 yrs; Untimed; Individual; Del. Co. 
Intermediate Unit, Media, PA. 

Del Rio Language Screening Test (English/Spanish): ' 
The purpose of this test is to identify children with deviant 
language skills for age, language and background; Ages: 3 
yrs-6 yrs 11 mos; Untimed;- Individual; $12.60; National 
Ed. Lab. Pub., Inc. 

Detroit Tests of Learr}ing Aptitude {see above). 

De velop mental In dica tors for the Assessment of Lea m - 
ing (DIAL): This screening test detects potential learning 
problems. Deals with the multidimensional concepts of 
gross motor, fine motor, communications and concepts. 
The test presents one stimulus at a time; Ages: 2-5; Un- 
timed; Individual; $99.50; Dial, Inc. 

Developmental Reading: A diagnose and prescribe 
reading design keyed to specific behavioral objectives, not 
tied to any particular basal system; Grade: PreK-aduIt; 
$1.50-$16.00 (depending on level); Paul Amidon & As- 
sociates, inc. 

Developmental Test of Visual Motor Integrations (see 
above). 

Early Childhood Survey: A Diagnostic Assessment of 
Leowing Skills: The ECS materials evaluate visual percep- 
tion skills, auditory perception skills, language cognition 
and motor skills; Grade: K-2; Untimed; Individual; $55.00; 
ECS, Inc. 

Fargo Preschool Screening Test: To identify four year 
olds with potential learning problems; Age* 4 yrs; 15:00; 
Individual; Fargo Public Schools Fargo. N. Dakota. 
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Initial Learning Assessment: Tc ascertain the gross ac- 
quisition of a child's abilities in order that an individual 
education program qan be provided; Age; Not stated; 
Untimed; Individual; $4.75; Academic Therapy. 

Kindergarten Assessment Profile and Skills Survey 
(K^S): Provides an individual diagnosis and develop- 
mental profile of a child's strengths and weaknesses; 
Grade: K; Untimed; Individual or Group; A. I. DuPont 
District, Wilmington, DE. 

Kindergarten Auditory Screening Tests (KAST) {see 
above). 

Kindergarten Evaluation of Learning Potential (KELP): 
This instrument evaluates learning potential. Assesses 
three levels of learning-association, conceptualization and 
creative-self expression; Grade;. K; 0:30-0:45; Individual; 
$149.12; McGraw-HiU. 

Kohn Problem Checklist & Kohn Social Competende 
Scale: Designed to assess the social-^mottonal functioning of 
young children in preschool settings; Age: 3-6; Untimed; 
Individual; $5.00; Martin Kohn, Ph.D. 

Language-Structured Auditor}^ Retention Span Test 
(LARS) (see above), 

Llndamood Auditory Conceptualization Test (see 
above). 

Metropolitan Readiness Test: These group administered 
tests measure ability in word meaning, listening, letter 
recognition, picture matching, numbers and copying. A 
supplementary section includes a'draw-a-man test that 
measures perceptual maturity and motor control; Grade; 
K-1; 1:00; Group; $12.15; Harcourt. 

Minnesota Preschool Scale: Scale uses verbal com- 
prehension and memory tests to arrive at a verbal score. 
Also includes a nonverbal scale that measures fonn recog- 
nition, tracing, picture cojpFipletion, block building, and 
simple puzzle skills; Ages: l-6\^ 0:10-0:30; Individual; 
$43.00; AGS. 

Motor Free Visual Perception Test {see above). 

Northwest Syntax Screening Test: To provide rough 
screening fo • the syntactical (grammatical) structure of lan- 
guage, both expressive and receptive. Best used in con- 
junction with other speech and language tests (articulative, 
vocabulary comprehension, etc.); Age: 3 yr-7 yr 11 mo; 
Untimed; Individual; Northwest Univ 

Ochlocknee Rve Year Old Screening Test: This test is 
designed to quickly assess a child foi school and academic 
readiness; Age: 5 yrs; Untimed; Individual; $.40; South- 
west GA Program for Except. Child. 

Parent Readiness Evaluation of Preschoolers: Designed 
to determine the child's strengths and weaknesses in pre- 
requisite skills for formal learning; Age: 3 yr 9 mo-5 yr 8 
mo; 0:30-0:45; Individual; $2.40; Priority Innov 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary/ Test (PPVT) (see above). 

Portage Guide to Early; Education: Developed to serve 
as a guide to teachers, aides, nurses, parents or others who 
need to assess a child s behavior and pl^n realistic cur- 
riculum goals that lead to additional skills; Age: Birth-6 yr; 
Untimed; Individual; $32.00; Portags Project. 



Preschool Attainment Record: This preschool scale of 
development employs the informant-interview method. It 
provides an assessment of physical, social and intellectual 
, functioning; Age: 6 mo-7 yr; 0:20-0:30; Individual; $5.00; 
AGS. 

Pre-Reading Screening Procedures to Identify First 
Grade Academic Needs Sllngerland: Test designed to 
evaluate auditory, visual and kinesthetic modality 
strengths in order to identify children who may have some 
form of dyslexia or specific language disability; Grade: 
K(end)-1 (begin); Group; $14.00; Educators Pub. Ser- 
vice. 

Program for Pre-School Visually Impaired Children De- 
velopmental Checklist: To assess the visually impaired 
child's functioning within the normal world; Age: Birth-5 
yr; Untimed; Individual; Connect. 

The Pupil Rating Scale: Screening for Learning Dis- 
abilities: This instrument identifies learning disabilities by 
rating these behavioral areas: auditory comprehension, 
spoken language, orientation, motor coordination and 
personal -social behavior It yields eight different scores; 
Age: 7-10 yr, 0:05-0:10; Individual; Grune & Stratton. 

Pupil Record of Educational Behavior (PREB): This 
diagnostic inventory evaluates a child's level and pattern of 
functioning. Covers gro^ motor coordination, fine motor 
skills, visual motor integration, auditory and visual percep- 
tion, association and generalization, language develop- 
ments, mathematical concepts; Grade: PreS-upper prim- 
ary; Untimed; Individual; $59.95; Teaching Resources. 

QulckNeurologlcalScreenlngTest(QNST) (see above). 

Screening Test for Auditory Comprehension of Lan- 
guage: This screening test is an efficient method of identifying 
those children in need of more in-depth testing. Composed of 
25 items, it is designed for small group administration by the 
classroom leacher. Ages: 3-6; 0:05-0:10; Group; $4.75; 
Learning Concepts. 

Screening Test for the Assignment of Remedial Treat- 
ments: To provide dependable information concemlrig 
children's performance in important skill areas essential for 
learning; Age: 4 yr 6 mo-6 yr 5 mo; 1:00; Group $3.50; 
Priority Innovations. 

Screening Test of Academic Readiness (STAR): This test 
is to screen children for early entrance into a program to 
identify learning problems or social and emotional difficul- 
ties for early referral; Ages: 4 yr 5 mo- 6 yr; 1:00; Group; 
$3.50; Priority Innovations. 

Sequenced Inventory of Communication Develop- 
ment: A diagnostic test to evaluate communication abilities 
of normal and retarded children. Kit includes over 200 toys 
for administering; Age: 4 mo-4 yr; Untimed; Individual; 
$125.00; U. of Wash. Press. 

Simkov Perceptual Organization Inventory: This inven- 
tory identifies children with visual-motor perception prob- 
lems; Grade: PreS-1; 0:20; Group; $7.25; Antof Ed. Sup- 
ply. 




Slosson Intelligence Test {see above). 

The Tare Assessment System (see above). 

Templin-Dariei; Tests of Articulation: Designed to mea- 
sure a child's articulatory proficiency through a quick 
screening or diagnostic test; Age: 3-8 yr; Untimed; Indi- 
vidual; $5.75; Unlv of Iowa. 

Test for Auditory Con^prehension of Language: The 
purpose of this test is to measure the auditory comprehen- 
sion of language structure and, on the basis of the child's 
performance, permit assignment of the child to a de- 
velopmental level of comprehension; Age: 3-6 yr; 0:20; 
Individual; *$39.95; Learning Concepts. 

Valett Developmental Survey of Basic Learning 
r^billties: The survey is an aid for teachers and others in 
evaluation of the developmental abilities of a child; Age: 
2-7; Untimed ; Individual; $1.25; Consulting Psych. Press. 

Mneland Social Maturity Scale: The central purpose of 
* this scale is to represent some particular aspect of the ability 
to look after ones own needs. Measures such aspects of 
social ability as self-diraction and social participation; 
Grade; 1-adult; Untlmed; Individual; $4.80; AGS. 

iVoodcocfc Jqhnson Psycho-Educational Battery: This 
lest provides an overview of leaming aptitudes, scholastic 
achievement cognitive ability and interest level for student 
evaluation; Age: PreS-adult; 0:20-?; Individual; $69.00; 
AGS. 

Yellow Brick Road' Des, sd to orovide Insight into 
strengths and weaknesses of a child in each area of func- 
tioning; enable the early identifirition of children for refer- 
4 ral and therapy; Age: 5-6 yr; .1:00; Individual; $29.95; 

^ Lf^aming Con :epts. 

« 

Reading: Reading Related 

Analysis of Readiness Skills: Reading and Mathematics 
(see abov.e). 

Cmerion Test of Basic Skills (see above). 

Developmental Reading (see above). 

Durrell Listening Re iding Series: This instrument con- 
sists of a reading test and a parallel listening test that 
measures understanding of the spoken word; Grade: 1-9; 
1 10-1:20; Individual; Harcourt. 

Every Jay Skills Test (EDST) (see above). 

Fountain \Mlley Teacher Support System in Reading: 
Sel ■ adiTiinictered tests on audio-tapes. Measure student's 
masteii' in fine skill areas: phonetic analysis, structural 
dnalysi. voc"ibulary development, comprehension and 
study skills. Cross-referenced to all major basal programs, 
Grade 1-6; Topes 8 to 16 min; Individual; Custom Pkg; 
Zweig Assoc 

Gray Oral Reading Test: Tests consists of 13 graded 
passages in each of four forms. Measures growth in oral 
readir.g. diagnoses read^pg difficulties and a^isis with 
pvp\\ placememt in giad^s and grading groups; Grade: 
1 aiiult. (Jntimcd; IndVidual; $15.00; Fd. Progress Corp. 
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Individualized Criterion Referenced Testing: Readlr\g: 
Tests learners reading skills against specific objectives. Pro- 
— vides means for planning individualized reading instruc- 
tion. Direct correlations to e)dstlng basal readers computer 
scored. Criterion-referenced. Grade: 1-8; Untimed; Indi- 
vidual; $15.00; Ed. Progress Corp. 

Metro 1978 Metropolitan Achievement Tests (see 
above). 

Objectives-Referenced Bank of Items and Tests Reading 
and Communication Skills Objedives (ORBIT): A list of 
335 reading skill objectives from which customized, criter- 
ion referenced tests can be produced. Educators choose 
the instructional objectives they determine important. 
Criterion referenced; Grades: K-12; Group; $4.00; 
CTB/McGraw. 

Phonics Proficiency Scales: These scales measure profi- 
ciency and should not be used for teaching phonics. The 
scales are not tests, they merely assess growth and progress 
in performing the skills basic to reading and spelling; 
Grade: 1-6; 0:20-0:40; Individual; $11.00 (both); Ed. 
Pub; Sev. 

Prescriptive Reading Inventory: A criterion referenced 
testing system that measur^.s student ma^^ery of reading 
objectives commonly taught K-6. It is useful for diagnosing 
student's needs in reading and prescribing instructional ^ 
interventions; Grade: K-6; Untimed; Group; $10.00; 
CTB/McGraw. 

Reading Diagnosis Kit: Gives a description of each diag- 
nostic technique, directions for ising the techniques and 
diagnostic tests that can be copies; Grade: 1-12: Individual 
or Group; $14.95; Center for App. Res. in Ed. 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progh^ (STEP) Series 
U (se? above). 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test: This test identifies 
specific stiengths and weaknesses in reading comprehen- 
sion, vocabulary sy?'^bication, beginning and ending 
sounds, auditory skills, various aspects of phonetic analysis 
and ratfc of reading; should be administered in three ses- 
sions; Age: 2-8; l'50-2:00; Individual; $2.90 ea.; Har- 
court. 

Wisconsin Design for Reading Development: Tests con- 
sist of four individually administered tests at va^^ying levels 
of difficulty. First level tests Include rhyming words, shapes, 
letters and numbers, words and phrases and many other 
language related subjects. The highest level test includes 
subjects in sight vocabulary, silent letters, syllabication, 
accent, schwa, and possessiveness; Grade: K-4; 0:30- 
0:40: Individual; $6.00; NCS Ed. System. 

VVbodcock Johnson Psycho-Educationa/ Battery: (see 
above). 

Woodcock Reading Mastery Test (Woodcock): This test 
battery includes five individual tests u»hich yield separate 
scores as well as a total score. Its comprised of letter 
identification, word attack, word comprehennion and pas- 
sage compreneitsion. Tests a:e criterion refe^nced. Pro- 
vides socio-economic adjusted norms as well as traditional 
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total group norms; Grade: K-adult; 0:20-0:30; Individual; 
$20.50 (Form A), $22.00 (Form B); AGS. 

Social Adjustment/Pmonallty Scale: 

A Psi^choeducQtlonal Inventory of Basic Learning 
Abilities (see above). 

AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale: Behavio* scale for 
EMH/EH persons. Scale consists of 100 individual 
explicit items describing skills and habits for daily living; 
Ages: All; Untimed; Individual; $6.00; Amer, Assoc. for 
Mental Deficlt^ncy. 

AAMD Adaptive Dehavior Scale-Public School Version 
{see above). 

Assessing Children for K.arl^ Prescriptive Teaching 
(ACEPT) (see above). 

Burks Behavior Rating Scale: Measures patterns of be- 
havior. Including excessive self blame, poor ego strength, 
poor reality contact, poor social conformity plus 14 more; 
Grade: PreS-K & 1-8; Untimed; Inc^iWdual; $7.95 (ea.); 
Arden F^ess. 

Calne-Levlne Social Competency Scales: A 44 item 
behavioral rating scale to estimate social competence of 
the children in the following areas: self-nelp, initiative, 
social skills and communication; Age: 5*13; Untimed; In- 
dividual; $175; Consulting Psy. Press. 

Devereux Child Behavior Rating Scale: This behavior 
rating scale was developed to enable those persons in 
close contact with a child to describe and communia^te to 
others the behaviors that the child is displaying, this scale 
assesses such areas as basic self-care, attentive power, 
need for independent mastery, and four areas related to 
social functioning; Age: 8- 12; Untimed; Individual; $4.50; 
Devereux Press. 

Devereux Elementary School Behavior Rating Scale: A 
behavioral measuring device to aid teacher in focusing 
upon behavioral difficulties affecting academic perfor- 
mance so that remedial action may be taken; Gnde: 
Elementary; Untimed; Individual; $4.50; Devereux Press. 

Measurement of Social Competence: A manual for the 
Vlneland Social Maturity Scale; Grade: 1-adult; $9.50; 
AGS. 

The Pupil Rating Scale: Screening for Learning Dis- 
abilities (see above). 
Student Disability Survey (see above). 

\Aneland Social Maturity Scale: The central jJurpose of 
this scale is to represent some particular aspect of the ability 
to look after ones own needs. Measures such aspects of 
socied ability as self-sufficiency, occupational activities, 
communication, self-direction and social participation; 
Grade: 1-adult; Untimed; Individual; $4.80; AGS. 

Walker Problem Behavior Identification Checklist: Fifty 
statement checklist to quickly Identify behavior problems. 
Provides scores for five scales: acting out, withdrawal, 
distiractibility, disturbed peer relations and immaturity; 
Grade: 4-6; Untimed; Individual; $10.50; Western Psych. 



Iiidlvlduallitd Education Program 

AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale-^Publlc School Version 
(see above). 

Activities for Developing Visual Perception: A manual 
that presents practical and easy-to-do exercises that train 
and develop the visual-perceptual abilities of children; 
Grade: K-6; $2.00; Academic Therapy. 

Carolina Developmental Profile (see above). 

Child Development Assessment Form (see above). 

Daberon (see above). 

Delco-Elfman Developmental Achievement Test (see 
above). ^ 

Developmental Test of Visual Motor Ir^tegration (see 
above). 

Diagnostic I '^entorles: Math: Grade: 1-5; 0:05-0:10; 
Individual; U. of Oregon. 

Diagnostic Ir^ventories: Reading: Grade: 1-5; 0:05- 
0:10; Individual; U. of Oregon. 

, Ebsco Kit 1: This kit was developed for teachers of 
Severe and Profound and TMR student, as a resource in 
developing and teaching the lEP; $110.00; Ebsco Curr. 
Materials. 

Ebsco Kit 2: This kit was developed for teachers who 
have students with behavioral and attitudlnal deficiencies. 
Resources are provided for the development of the lEP; 
$110 00; Ebsco Cun^. Materials. 

Ebsco Kit 3: This kit was specifically develop)ed for the 
older MR student. Provides the teacher with Information to 
help develop an lEP effectively; $110.00; Ebsco Curr. 
Materials. 

Fargo Preschool Screening Test: To identify four year 
olds with potential learning problems; Age 4 yrs; 15:00; 
Individual; Faigo Public Schools, Fargo, N. Dakota. 

Handbook In Diagnostic Teaching: Diagnostic hand- 
book focusing on skills in reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic and language. A "How-To" manual. Used with dup- 
licator master books; $19.95; Allyn & Bacon. 

Teachers Handbook q' Diagnostic Inventories: Spirit 
master's covering spelling, reading, handwriting and 
arithmetic; $19.95; Allyn & Bacon. 

Teacher's Handbook of Diagnostic Screening: Spirit 
master's covering auditory, motor, visual and language; 
$19.95; Allyn & Bacon 

ludlvidualized Education Program (lEP)- Planning, 
Placement, Implementation, and Evaluation forms and 
folder for individual program development; Grade; Un- 
graded; $14.95 kit; Mesa Publications. 

Initial Learning Assessuig: The purp>ose of this screening 
Instrument Is to ascertain the gross acquisitions of a child s 
abilities in order that an lEP can be provided; Grade: 
Ungraded; Untimed; Individual; $4.75; Academic 
Therapy 

instructional Based Appraisal System (IBAS): iP^S is a 
comprehensive planning anc \ppraisal system for writing 
individual education plans, inst\xictional planning and 
evaluating. There is continuous assessment of perfor- 
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mancc integrated into the program; Grade: Upgraded; 
Untimed; Individual; $99,00; Edmark 

An Introduction to Indlviduollzed Education Program 
Flans fn Penn$\^lvania: Guidelines for School Age lEP 
Development: This guide is an introduction to the process 
of developing individualized education programs for hand- 
icapped, gifted and talented children; Pa. Dept. of Ed. 

Minnesota Developmental Programming System: The 
MDPS is designed to provide persons seiying the de- 
velopmentaliy disabled individual with assessment and 
programming assistance; Outreach Training Prog.. U. of 
Minn., St. Paul. 

Portage Guide to £ur/y Education {see above). 

Poller Reading System: Combined diagnostic/ 
prescriptive approach to reading skills enables the teacher 
to individualize reading instruction. Organized to cover 
word recognition, comprehension and study skills;' Grade: 
1-3; Individual or Group; $130.00; BFA. 

A Practical Guide to Writing Goals and Objectives: 
$2.50; Academic Therapy. 

A Primer on lEPs for Handicapped Children: $4.95; 
Foundation for Exceptional Children. 

Preschool Attainment Record (see above). 

Remedial Training for Children with Specific Disabiliti) in 
Reading, Spelling, Penmanship: Giilingham method used 
by reading specialists and remedial teachers in special 



classes and for individual tutoring. Technique is simple 
approach to phonics; Grade: 1-6; $17.50; Ed. Pub. Serv. 

Phonics Drill Cards: Goes with "Remedial Training for 
Children with Specific Disability in Reading, Spelling, 
Penmanship": $15.00; Ed. Pub, Serv. 

Santa Clara Inventory; of Developmental Tasks: Inven- 
tory enables the teacher to assess student s readiness skills 
and create an individual developmei it for each child. Tasks 
are arranged by difficulty into eight areas: motor coordina- 
tion, visual motor performances, visual perception, visual 
memory, ayditory perception, auditory memoiy language 
development and conceptual development; Age: PreS-7 
yrs; Untimed; Individual; $94.50; Zweig. 

Sequential Testing and Educational Programming 
(STEP): Resource guide to curriculum covering all phases 
of sensory input, organization and output, through the 
highly sophisticated activities of reading, writing, speP' ig 
and artistic expression; Grade: PreS-6; Untimed; $22.50; 
Academic Therapy. 

The Tare Assessment Sijstem (see aoove). 

Valett Developmental Survey} of Basic Learning Abilities 
(see above). 

Writing Individualized Program: A VJorkbook for LD 
Specialists: $7 50; CC Publications. 
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APPENDIX B 

LEARNING 



Following is a list of the many terms previously discussed 
and utilized within the main text. It may be useful to the 
reader to review these terms periodically and to add new 
words and definitions as they become relevant through 
everyday exf)erience. A common professional language is 
essential to clear communication, which in turn facilitates 
Implementation of a successful educational program. This 
list is provided in hopes that it may serve as a resource for 
the building of a common language and basis of under- 
standing. 

TERMS RELATED TO LEARNING 

1. Acuity — a level of sensory function that refers to 
keenness of sight, hearing or touch. 

2. Agnosia — the Inability to comprehend or Interpret 
information that is received through one of the senses. 

3. /\na/ytJ Concepts — a type of cognitive style whereby 
objectb are categorized according to their sirtiilar 
components or properties 

4. Assimilation — perceiving and Interpreting new in- 
formation in terms of existing knowledge and under- 
sfanding. 

5. Attention — the ability to concentrate or focus on 
visual or auditory stimuli for a period of time. 

6. Auditorv Channel — pertaining to information that is 
received through the sense of hearing. 

7. Aversive Conditioning — a form of learning brought 
auout through the use of punishment or a negative 
reinforcer. 

8. Behavioral Predisposition — a concept which^ con - 
notes that one has a tendency toward certain be- 
havioral characteristics given certain environmental 
conditions. 

9. Behaviorism — a doctrine emphasizing that organls- 
mic activity is a product of conditioning and learning 
experiences. Emphasis is placed on observable evi- 
dence. 

10. Behavior Modification — a conditioning technique 
designed to shape and/or cheinge behavior 

11. Centering— the ability to concentrate on outstanding 
characteristics of an object while excluding other fea- 
tures. 



12. Classical Conditioning ^i learning theory wherein 
the subject responds to a previously neutral stimulus 
after it has been effectively paired with a stimulus 
which originally produced the response. 

13. Cognftfon —intellectual activity of an individual. The 
mental processes Involving awareness, judgment, 
thought and perception. 

14. Cognitive Dissonance — inconsistency or conflict in 
thought, actions, beliefs, etc., resulting in a motivation 
towards tension reduction. 

15. Cognitive Sty/c — the manner in which one organizes 
information, solves problems, and learns generally. 

16. Collective Monologue — egocentric communication 
characterized by the inability of children to listen effec- 
tively to what others are saying. 

17. Concept — an abstract idea or mental image formed 
to represent an object or idea. 

18. Conformity — a change in behavior which Is in accor- 
dance with som^ specified standard. 

19. Convergent Thinking — a mental process involved 
with gathering information relevant to a problem and 
then producing a single rec^ponse to the problem. 

20. Creativitii — a mental proce.^ which allou;s an indi- 
vidual to operate on a body of knowledge and pro- 
duce a novel end product or a new form. Imaginative 
skill is involved. 

21. Critical Period — a point (usually early stages) at 
which strong bonds of attachment are made. 

22. Deduction — a process of logic whereby one derives 
specific conclusions from general premises through 
reasoning. 

23. Defense Mechaiiism — a behavioral response de- 
signed to enable one to escape anxiety. 

24. Differentiate — to mark» see or show the difference or 
distinct characteristics of something. 

25. Differentiation —the ability to sort out and use (inde- 
pendently) different parts of the body in a specific and 
controlled manner 

26. Directioraliti} — the ability to determine the relation- 
ship between one object in space ^nd another object. 
It includes projection of right and left up and down, 
fore and aft, and directions from the body out into 
space. 
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27. DistrQctibility — a characteristic often associated with 
learning disabilities that refers to the tendency to be 
distracted by extraneous stimuli. 

28. Divergent Thinking — a mental operation charac- 
terized by the quantity and quality of different and 
novel responses to a problem or idea. 

29. Egocentrism — a style of thinking (in children) that 
causes difficulty in seeing other's point of view; a 
self-centeredness. 

. 30. Encoding — that part of the communication process 
involving the translation of an'^idea into written, 
motoric or verbal language. 

31. Figure ground: 

Auditory — ability to recognize meaningful differences 
and be able to pick out specific tones and frequencies 
from a complex background of sounds. 
Visual — ability to recognize meaningful differences in 
objects with varying foreground and backgrounds. 
Kinesthetic — ability to isolate one body movement 
voluntarily from the movement of the entire body. 

32. Form Perception — the ability to conceive form in all 
its parts, put it together as a whole unit and break it 
again into individual parts. 

33. Generalization — the tendency, act or process of re- 
sponding to a related group of stimuli in a similar 
manner, draw conclusions or show the applicability. 
At a cognitive level, the ability to find the same 
generalized properties of otherwise different stimuli. 

34. Gifted — that quality of an individual who makes an 
extremely hgh score on an intelligence test. 

35. Handedness — the choice of the hand or side that 
leads in all activities. 

36. Ideational Fluenc]^ — refers to the flow and number of 
items that an individual can generate. 

37. Identification — the process in which individuals per- 
ceive themselves as being alike or similar to other 
people and behave accordingly 

38. Irnibition — the forgettlngor blocking out of a learned 
response. 

39. Integration — the pulling together and organization of 
all the stimuli which contact the organism at a given 
moment. It involves the h/mg together of present 
experiences. 

40. Intelligence — a term that encompasses an individu- 
aPs proficiency in a variety of mental areas including 
problem solving, vocabulary, number ability; com- 
prehension, etc. 

41 Introjection —the process of assimilating the attributes 
of others or incorporating external values and at- 
titudes into one's own ego structure. 

42. Learning ~ a relatively permanent change in be- 
havior as a result of experience. 

43. Learning Disabilities — those children who have a 
disorder in one or more of the basic psychological 
processes involved in understanding or in using lan- 
guage, spoken or written, which disorder may man- 
ifest itself in imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, 



read, write, spell, or do mathematical calculations; 
such disorders Include such conditions as perceptual 
handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. 

44. Long-term Memory; — a storage system that enables 
individuals to retain information for relatively long 
periods of time. 

45. Modality — the sensory system — auditory, visual, 
kinesthestic and tactile — through which one receives 
information. That system through which one learns 
better than through another. 

46. Negative Transfer — the Interference of a previously 
learned task with the learning of a new task. 

47. Object Permanency — the mental ability that enables 
one to realize that objects exist even If they are out of 
the field of vision. 

48. Parallel Play — the play exhibited by children be- 
tween two and four and characterized by egocentrism 
which is expressed in the inability of children to sepa- 
rate themselves from their own thoughts; playmate 
interaction is restricted. 

49. Perception — a unified awareness derived from sen- 
sory processes when a stimulus is presented. It is a 
sensation or experience which Is combined or Inte- 
grated with previous experiences. Perception is con- 
trolled by stimuli that is received and interpreted, 
memory, etc. 

50. Perceptual Constancies — the tendency of an object 
to remain the same' under different viewing condi- 
tions. 

51. P/ay — spontaneous behavioral patterns that emerge 
when one engages in an unstructured activity solely 
for the pleasure that It offers. 

52. Positive Transfer — the condition in which the learning 
of one task aids In the learning of another 

53. Prehension — the ability to grasp objects between the 
fingers and opposing thumb. 

54. Projective Test — el personality test in which subjects 
are asked to respond to a standardised set of stimuli 
and explain what they see. Certain drawing tests are 
considered projective. 

55. Regression — a defense mechanism characterized by 
- the indlviduaPs reverting to behavioral responses 

characteristic of earlier developmental levels. 

56. Reinforcement — the process of strengthening a re- 
sponse. 

57. Repression — the defense mechanism characterized 
by the tendency to push from levels of awareness 
those experiences, thoughts or impulses associated 
with anxiety. 

58. Reversal Learning — the tendency to learn the oppo- 
site of what was previously learned. 

59. Role — a pattern of behavior one is expected to follow 
in a given social cituation or condition. 

60. Rote Learning — the process of learning by memori- 
zation without regard to meaning. 
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61 Schemata — organized patterns of thought such as 
sensory stimuli, objects and events. 

62. Self -concept — the manner In which Individuals per- 
ceive themselves. 

63. Self-esteem — an Individuals feeling of personal 
worthiness. 

64. Short'temn Memory — the temporary retention of 
information (usually 30-60 seconds). It is affected by 
interference and Interruption. 

65. Socicdlzatioii- the process of learning how to adapt 
in a socially approved manner In specific environ- 
ments. 

66. Spatial Orientation — the ability to organize space In 
terms of distance, size, position, and direction and to 
determine one's physical relationship to his or her 
environment in reference to these dimensions. 

67. Si/mbolic Functioning— ^in act of reference In which a 
mental image Is created to stand for something that Is 
not present. 

68. Tmnsductive Reasoning — reasoning from particular 
to particular without generalization. 

69. Trial-and-error Learning — an Individual's attempt to 
find an answer to a problem vhat has no clear-cut 
solution. 

70. Verbal Learning — a learning slmation that involves 
the use of words as either stimul or as responses. 

71. \AsuqI Channe/— all of the processes Involved in the 
visual (seeing) aspects of ^ ^^imin-:;, including sensa- 
tion, perception, imagery and language. 

LEARNING STYLES 

/ 

The following section reviews key points and considera- 
tions when considering a child's specific learning style. 
Some methods of learning are more efteciivc, efficient and 
approi)riate for a given learner than are others. A child has 
preferences for one or more sensory channels in aiding skill 
acqulsiaon. Inputfrom sensory stimuli, ptb':essin9, integra- 
tion and interpifetatlon of sensory data af/ects the way a 
chUd learns Information (stimuli) is recelvtid through one 
or more sensory channels. These are: 

1. \Asual — leaming through the eyes (seeing). 

2. Auditcru — leaming through the ears (hearing). 

3. Haptic'tacti/e "-learning by touching and manipulating 
(feeling). 

Informatlor is processed according to the impact of pre- 
sentation modes on sensory systems; hence, a child's best 
way of leaming. Louisa Cook, an educational specialist at 
the School Prablems Clinic, New England Medical Center 
has postuln..-\d this definition of leaming stv''^- 
"Learnlnji slUv Is the way or ways a youngstei ;<?ams best, 
generally arid specifically It refers to his preferences re- 
gardlrtg forrrht of presentation, rate of presentation, and 
avenue ol puisentation; it refers to the physica environ- 
ment he preftirs, the social conditions he prefer*. , and the 
Incenf yes he rieeds to. put fortii his best effort." 

\ 
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Learning can also be expressed through various "out- 
put" modalities. The use of the auditory modalities is ex- 
pressed In oral responses; some children write or draw as 
an expression of the visual modality (visual-motor); still, 
others model their responses, thereby preferring the haptld 
mpdality. 

Some considerations of leaming style should include: 

1. Th^? kind of activities suitable for a given modality or 
preference (Input, output). 

2. The intellectual capacitif and abilitv of the child. 

3. Areas of particular competence and deflcAts (I.e., 
academic, motoric). 

4. The time of greatest productivity (I.e., momlng, noon, 
evening). 

5. Defldt area information for remediation purposes. 

6. Atter\tton span chonactertstic^ and schedules. 

7. The reinforcement criteria necessary for perfor- 
mance. 

8. Ph]fsical environment needed for optimum growth. 

9. Environmental stimulation needed (level, type). 

10. Motivating forces and expectancies needed for op- 
timum performance. 

11. Prefened instructional activities and assignments. 

12. Teacher attitudinal stances needed for growth. 

13. The use of a variety of techniques within a prefened 
modality. 

14. The format of the Instmctlonal presentation. 

15. £ua/uatfon modalUv needed to clearly demonstrate 
mastery of a skill. 

' Intellectually Directed ^tylcs 

(Social Approaches) 

Leemer ChsnxictertBtlcs* 

Works alone 
Works quietly 
Visits library 
Avoids roleplay 

Handles long^erm assignments 

Completes assignments ^ 

Avoids group participation 

Avoids extracurricular activities 

Persists at a task 

Instructional ProvMons 

Lec Tiing canrells 
Frequent library Uoc 
Individual asslgnnicnts 
Leaming stations 
Learr. ng contracts 
Leaming activity packets 
Individual projects 
Independent reading activities 
Home assignments 

Promote group activities nor involving leadership 



Emotionally Dlncted Style* 

Utamer Chamctfrt^UcB* 

Chooses art activities 
Cares for plants and animals 
Enjoys aesthetic projects 
Enjoys informal activities 

and performances 
Cooperateb' in projects 
Is not contest oriented 
Is environmentally stimulated 

iMtmcUonal ProvMoM 

Plays, creative dramatics 

Music groups • 

Story telling 

Individual/^roup 

Activities for arrangements 

Art objects 

Riddles 



Structured Styles 

Learner Characterletlcs* 

Needs scheduling 
Needs consistency in programm>jfig 
Neelds clear direptions and iniitructions 
Engages in convergent thinking 
Must be given specific assignm<»nts 
Goal-setting mujt be realistic 
Works well with homogeneous groups 
Is satisfied with status quo 

Instructional ProvlslonB 

Time schedules 

Tes. requiring single responses or specified answers 
Experiments with specific outcomes 
Reinforcement, continuous checks 
Specific examples of assignments 
Systematic scheduling of assignments 
Simple experiments 



. Open Structufed Styles 

Learner CharacterlMcn* 

Haslnany interests 

Moves from one activity to another 

(without completion) 
Assignments no^ done on time 
Long-t m assfgnrnents iisuaily 

not aone unless deadline given 
Procrastinates 
Likes written assignments 
Difficulty in carrying out tasks 



♦Learner Characteristics Adapted from Data Bank juide Learning 
Sfyles, Mainstreoyning Mildly Handicapped Students into the Regular 
Classroom, Education Service Center, Region Xlll, Austin. Texas. 1976. 



Needs more structure 
Good verbal skills 

Inetructlonal ProvMone 

Puzzles 

Riddles 

Brain Teasers 

brainstorming sessions 

Discussions/planning sessions 

\Wtten assignments 

Short-term reports 

Social interaction assignments 

Interviews, debates 

Slowly Paced Styles 

Learner Characterletlce * 

\ Works slower than average 

Task incomplete in prescribed time 
Needs directions repeated and 

given in small steps 
Is frusorated by timed te^ j 

ancl/or assignments 
Works with deliberation 
May daydream 

Instructional Provisions 

Simple directions with realistic assignments 

Short-step assignments 

No long-term assignments 

Use typewritter for some written assignments 

Use informal tests and inventories 

Rapidly Paced Styles 

Learner Characteristics* 

.Works Rapidly* 
, ' Dislikes proofreading, checking work 
Enjoys physical activity 
Must have enough work to do. 
Short, intense attention span 
Prefers short-tjerm assignments 
Is bored with nop-challenging, 
slow instructional methods 

Instructional Provisions 

Give speed tests in mathematics, spelling 
Use learning stations, packages 
Use audio-visual aids with specific 

followup assignments 
Make keys for self-checking assignments 
Give series of short-term assignments 

Social Styles 

Learner Characterlstl€:s* 

Works well in groups 

Leads many activities 

Doesn't settle to quiet study very easily 

Has trouble starting tasks 
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Enjoys ''fun'* assignments 
Leams by watching 
Participates in group activities 

Imtmctiomil ProvlBlon9 

Teach through use of games 

Structure assignments 

Get student "started" on a task 

Use learning stations, packets 

Use audio-visual aids 

Riddles, puzzles 

Physical activities 



PRESENTAnON MODES 

The mode of presentation should complement a child's 
learning style. Various modes of presentation follow, along 
uith a list of suggestions as to the appropriate medium 
through which material can be presenled. In addition, 
specific activities arc Included, which the reader can ex- 
pand or modify according to the preferred teaching style 
and accessibility of materials. (Cognitive Approaches) 



Visual Channel 

Medium 

Maps: riddles, questions, 
mazes, puzzles 

Magazines: captions, 
emotion riddles, 
picture stories, 
movies {roller) 

Posters: book jackets, 
labels, advertisements 

Letters: postcards, rebus 
messages 

Greeting Cards: personal 
messages 

Rash Cards: phonics, 
picture clues 

Pamphlets: child-made, 
reading assignments 

Newspapers: "find-the- 
word." CO.. figuration 
clues 

Comics: Sequencing, 
comprehension, 
coiTiparisons 

Transparencies; 
- • sequencing, spelling, 
experiments 

Fllmstrips/sHdes: make- 
your-own (scholastic 
kits), presentations 



Use 

tracing points, completions, 
comparisons, drawings 

reports, comparisons, 
•pastings, picture 
words 

art activities, math 
assignments ' 

personal messaocs 



look-say, context clues 

advertisements, recipes 

make-your-own, sight 
words 



captions, picture 
stories, contrasts 

advertising, shows 
(animal), drawings 



Medium 



Cooking/sewing; any 
curriQular area 

Pictures/pictograph: 
rebus stories, 
spelling, reading 

Scientific Experiments: 
assignments, 
presentations 

Filmstrips/films/ slides: 
"make-your-own," oral 
assignments, learning 
stations 

Bulletin Boards: 
stations, puzzles 

Ro^e Playing: 
storytelling, lan- 
guage, reports 

Television: home 
assignments, reading 
along script 

Pictures: sequence, oral 
stories, riddles 

Toys; All curricular 
areas 

Shape Cards: mathematics, 
body parts, . 
comparisons 

Dominoes:, all curricular 
areas 4 

Cameras: all curricular 
areas 

Straws/cups (paper): 
drinking,, counters, 
art activities 

Paint: all curricular 
areas 

Fruit: art activities, size 
shape, weight 
activities 

Dolls with Clothing: 
body parts, zipping/ 
tying, stringing, 
buttoning 

Clay: all curricular 
areas 

Typewriter: all 
curricular areas 

Puppets: many 
curricular areas 

Globe; games — *'ca(\ you 
finJ?'* social 
studies . 

Cut-outs (flannel or 
other): all 
curricular areas 



drawlrig assignments 



captions, messages, 
reports 



announcements, 
manipulations 

riddles, animal 
behavior, plays 

reports, comparisons/ 
contrasts 



captions, emotions 



completions* fill-in, 
tracing 



holder, caridle 
holder, telephone 



mathematics 



clothing parts, 
dressing 
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Ihcttlc/KlllMtiMtlC 

Medium 

Beadb/marbles/blocks: 
all curricular areas 

Object-touch: mystery 
l^g, temperature/ 
texture^ weight/ 
length/distance 

Pantomimes: role 
playing, riddles, 
spelling movements 
(alphabets), 
comparisons/contrasts 

Exercises: follow 
directions, letter 
games — rhythmic 
movements 

Dioramas: reading 
assignments: main idea, 
sequence, main 
characters, colors, 
configuration 

Cutting (scissors):^ 
collages, pastings, 
clothing 

Drawings/posters/ 
pictures: all 
curricular areas 

Graphs/timelines: 
mathematics, other 
comparisons/contrasts 

Painting/maps: relief, 

reading assignments 
« 

Mod^';.. electrical 
objects, curricular 
areas, comparisons/ 
contrasts 

Writing: letter^/ 
shapes, word 
problems, spatial 
, concepts 



Audltofy Channel 
Medium 

Radio/television: 

Tape recorders/ 
audio-tapes: 

Records: all assignments 

Discus$ion$/debates: 
group 

Choral reading/ 
concerts: reading, 
presentations, 
CQmparlsons/contrasts 



descriptions, 
comparisons 



plays, animals 



copying 



configuration, letters, 
pictures 



maps 

language arts 
building, animals 



reading, arithmptlc, 
spelling 



mm 

comparisons/contrasts, 
reading assignments 

reading assignments: 
recordings, listening, 
main ideas, sequencing, 
telUthe-stoiVt spelling 



teacher 
language 



Medium 

Panel Discussions: 
curricular areas 

Plays: presentations, 
story interpretations, 
childmade, round robin 

Brainstorming: "how- 
many uses?" "how- 
many names,** etc. 

Reports: oral 

Questions/answer: 
all curricular areas 

Interview techniques: 



Lectures: all 
curricular areas 

Music: 

* Student groupings: 



Piano: all curricular 
areas 

Language-master: all 
curriculjar arieas 

Rhythms: spelling, 
games 



reading assignments, 
social studies 



interpretations, listening 
assignments 

aiding other students 
in oral assignments 
class teaching 



arithmetic, motor 
activities 



STYLES OF LEARNING AND 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

The process of learning as it relates to the young child has 
been discussed in terms of main developmental areas (cog- 
nitive, motor, language, social, self help), sensory modes 
and learning styles. In addition, the development of a child 
can be conceptualized aroccuning within three maln^do* 
mains: the Cognitive, the Psychomotor, and the Affective. 
This is another perspective of the learning process that can 
serve as a reinforcement and further darificatidn of the 
material {deviously presented. 

Behavioral objectives must be developed before the 
teacher considers how he/she will teach whoie^r. Objec- 
tives can be categorized into three major areas — the cogni- 
tive, the psychomotor and the affective domains. Under- 
itanding these areas leads logically to attention to levels of 
learning and behavioral output 

The Cognitive Domain 

Benjamin Bloom and Associates in Toxor\om\f of Educa- 
tional Objectives have ciganized intellectual behavior into a 
hierarchy which enables teachers to identity cognitive be- 
haviors; thus organizing objectives into the type of cognitive 
behaviors which can be elicited from a learner. The 
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taxonomy pioceeds from simple knowledge to higher levels 
of complex mentol activity. 
These categories aie; 

1. Knowledge: The memorization (without evidence of 
understanding) of infonnation. Ability to recall or re- 
peat information presented earlier 

Examples: Statement of facts, temis, definitions^ 

ways of doing something, theories, etc. 
Le^Qwer Task: Recitation of "The Pledge of Al- 
legiance"* 

2. ComprehenslqfM The lowest level of understanding 
characterized by the ability to extrapolate, identify rela- 
tionships and interpret information into a meaningful 
form in ofic's own terms. 

Examples: Paraphrasing, making inferences, translat* 
ing, implying, etc, 
. Learner Task: Tran^tion of a paragraph written in 
French to English. 

3. Application: The ability to apply appropriate 
techniques for problem sdving in unfomiliar situation. 
Examples: Applying rules, principles, skills. 
Learner Task: Predicting the outcome of the rate of 

* growth cf a (horse) within a one 

'^^ year period. 

4. Anafv^s: The ability to identify relationships, compo- 
nents and principles distinguishing the component 
parts. The separation of a complex whole into various 
parts for a comparison or relation to those parts. 
Examples: E)istingui5hing fact torn opinion, relevant 

and irrelevant comparisons. 
Learner Task : Comparing the way each motor is made 
on two different models of Fords. 

*i 

5. Synthe^s: The ability to combine separate elements of 
knowledge and form a new and unique pattern 6r 
whole. , 

Examples: Applying knowledge or skill or produce an 
origrir al product; making an original com- 
munication, hypothesis or theory. Creating 
uses for something. 
Learner Task: Taking a set of data, proposing an origi- 
nal hypothesis, testing the hypothesis based on test 
results, modifying the hypothesis (using the chemicals 
sodium/hydrOgen and chlorine). 

6. Evaluation: The ability to make judgments about the 
value of an objector idea; form criteria, evaluate, detect 
fallacies. 

Examples: Opposing arguments, assessing the accu- 
racy of something, estimating the worth of, 
arguing the value of, jud^ng the efficiency 
of something. 

Learner Task: Giving the pros and cons or assessing the 

efficacy of using laetril in the treatment of cancer, then 

evaluating the arguments. 



Gmtfd Inttnictloiial Obl#€tlvM— Cognlttvt 

(Based on Bloom's Taxonomy o/ Educational Objectiim) 

Knowledge-, 

Defines Common Terms 
Describes Basic Concepts^ 
Identifies Methods ' 
Labels Specific Parts , 
Lists Basic Proceclures 
Matches Terms with I>efinitions 
Names Each Component 
Outiines Specific Procedure 
Reproduces Basic Design 
Selects Appropriate Color 
States General Prindple 

Comprehen^on 

Converts Table of Measurement 

Distinguishes t^tween Fact and Opinion 

Estimates Amount of TvJoney 

Explains Specific Reasons 

Gives Examples of Principles 

Interprets Charts, Graphs 

Justifies Methods and Procedures 

Predicts Future Consequences 

Rewrites Written Material ' 

Summarizes Verbal Material 

Translates Languages 

Application 

Applies Concepts, Theories to New Situations 
Computes and Solves Mathematical Problems 
Constructs Charts and Graphs 
Demonstrates Concct Use of Specific Procedure 
Manipulates Procedures to Produce Changes 
Modifies Formulas to Produce Desired Results 
Operates Object Based on Previous Infonmation 
Predicts Outcomes of Tests 
Prepares Overviews 

Analifsis * - * 

Analyzes Organizational Structure I 

of a Work (Art, Music) 
Diagrams Basic Concepts 
Differentiates Logic In Reasoning 
Dlscrimlriates Facts from Inferences 
Identifies Unstated Assumptions 
Illustrates Relevant Components 
Outilnes Specific Components 
Points Out Relevant Features 
Separates Irrelevant Data 
Subdivides Into Corftponerit Parts 

Si^nthesis 

Categorizes Ideas, Concepts, Theories 
Composes Speech, Art Wr>rl< 
Creates — Music, Poems, Stories 
Designs Plan for Scrutiny 
Formulates New Schemas, Events 



Generates CrMtive Ideas 

Integrates Leaitiing from Different Areas 

mto a Specific Plan 
Modifies Existing Ideas, Events 
Proposes V^ous Plans for Experiments 
Reorganizes — Plans, Areas 
Revises Rules, Ideas, Plans 
Summarizes Pertinent Features 

of Ideas, Plans, Theories 

Evaluation ^ 
Appraises the Value of a Concept, Idea, Fact, etc.* 
Compares/Contrasts — the Adequacy of 

an Idea, Theory, Plan, etc. 
Criticized the Efficacy of a Report, Idea, Plan, etc. 
Evaluates the Value of a Work of Art, Music, Writing ^ 
Judges the Logic of an Idea, Event,* Plan, Theory, etc. 
Justifies the Value of an Idea, Plan, etc. * 



Levels of Usln^ Verbs 

Verbs used in objectives can be used as a classification 
technique (unBer various headings) in the cognitive do- 
main: 



Knowledge 

Arrange 
X Copy 
Define 
Ubel 
List 
Locate 
Match 
Memorize 
Name 
Order 
Place 
Press 
Quote 
Recall 
Recite 
Recognize 
Repeat 
. Say 
Select 
State 
TeU 

^ Comprehension 

Classify 
Choose ^, 
Describe 
Discuss 
Explain 
Express 
Identify 
. Indicate 
Locate 
Organize ^ 



Analysh 

Analyze 

Appraise 

Calculate 

Categorize . ^ 

Compare 

Contrast 

Criticize 

Detect 

Diagnose 

Diagram 

Pifferentiate 

Discriminate 

Examine 

Experiment 

Identify 

Question 

Resolve 

Test 



^^-tSifntheala 

Arrange 

Assemble 

Compose 

Create 

Design 

Devise 

Formulate 

Invpnt 

Manage 

Modify 



ComfirehenMlon (eont) 

Pick Out 

Recognize 

Reorganize 

Report 

Restate 

Review ^ 

Select 

Tell 

Translate 

AppUcatlan 

Apply 

Calculate 

Choose 

Combine 

Construct 

Demonstrate 

Dramatize 

Estimate 

Rgure 

Find 

Illustrate 

Interpret 

Operate 

Practice 

Schedule 

Sketch 

Solve 

Use > V 



SjfnthealM (eont) 

Organize 

Originate 

Pfan 

Prepare 

Produce 

Propose 

Set Up 

Verify 

Write 

Evaluation 

Appraise 

Argue 

Assess 

Attach 

Choose 

Compare 

Defdnd 

Estimate 

Evaluate 

Judge 

Predict \ 

Qualify ^ \ 

Rate 

Score 

Select 

Support 

Value 



The Psychomotor Domain 

This domain is an area which has a^ a focal point the 
neuromuscular system. It deals with the coordination of 
skeletal muscles and physical activities requiriiig perform- 
ing/ constructing, manipulating or any related muscular 
action believed to ensue (torn prictof' conscious mental active 
ity. Physical skills relating to athletics, performing arts, 
speaking, writing and the manipulation and/or operation 
of machines are included. Jerrold E. Kemp and others 
have suggested a grouping for these activities: 

1. Gross Bodilv Movements 
arms 



shoulders 

feet y 
legs 

Examples: a. throwing a ball 

b. lifting heavy objects 

c. diving in a pool 
Fine Coordination Movements, 
hand-finger 

hand-eye 
hand-ear . ^ 
hand 
eye 

foot * 
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Examples: 



crocheting 
threading a needle 
typing 

driving a truck 

reading music/playing piano 



Composes System 
Connects Dots , ^ 
Constructs Model 
Designs Plan by Drawing 
Dismantles Model 
Draws Accurdte Reprodlicttpn 
Drills One-Inqh Hde 
Fastens HocJks y 
Grinds Seeds, Beans\ 
Grips Handles 
Manipulates Temperature^ 
Measures Length 
Mends Clothinjg , \ 

Mixes Ingredients - / 
Nails Boards • \ 

Operates Mower Safely 

I / \ Paints Furniture 
The behaviors in the psychomotor area are essential tor \ Oanoe Correctly 

eeting the objectives of the cognitive domain. These ^oalrs Efectric Tool 



Non-verbal Communication 
facial expressions 
bodily movements/positions 
gestures 



Examples: 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



painting 
pantomiming 
gesturing directions 
showing facial emotions 



4 Speech Behavior 

projecting/producing sound 
coordinating sound/gestures 



meeting _ , ^ 
behaviors are readily observable; hence, they can be dc 
scribed and easily measured. 

E. J. Simpson has provided a starting point for creating a 
systematic mechanism (Lev^ taJtonomy) for categorizing 
objectives l^ the psychomotor donjaln: 

^rception Is Identified as the first step perfonnlng a 
motor iask. This process of becoming aware of objects, 
qualities, or relations through the .sense organs, Is the focal 
point of the situation — Interpretation — action chain lead- 
ing to a motor activity. 

Set Involves a preparatory adjustment relating to actions, 
processes, experiences or skills. Identified aspects Irtclude 
physical, mental and emotional dispositions. 

Guided Response Is characterized as an Initial step In the 
early development of a motor skill. The abides that are 
components of the more complex skills are^mphasized. 
The overt behavioral s^ct of one individual under the gui- 
dance of another can be defined as a guided response. 

Mechanism Is an acbjevement level characterized by con- 
fidence and skill in the perfomnance of a task (act). In 
appropriate situations, the act becomes an h^ibltual part of 
possible responses to stimuli. 

Complex Overt Response is a level of performance charac- 
,jBrized1)y complex motor, acts that are canried out with 
<*rKocth, efficient movement patterns while expending a 
minimum of energy and time. ^ ^ 

The psycho-motor domain, then, can aid teachers. in 
their program planning by viewing movement as an essen- 
tial area of objective development. 

General Instructional Objective*.— Psychomotor 

Assembles Specific Model 
. Builds Tower 
.Changes Hit Correctly 
Cleans Sewing Machine 



Sands Board J 

Scales Wall 

Sets Up Equipment 

Sews Seam 

Sharpens Blades 

Sketches Design 

Types at 20 Words Per Minute 

Weighs Items 

Wraps Sandwiches 

Wiltes Legibly 

The Affective Domain 

The affective domain Is that area of behavior wh'':h 
deals with attitudes, values. Interests, motives, characteri- 
zations, likes and dislikes, appreciations and other emo- 
tions. 

Affective behaviors are Internalized and therefore quite 
difficult to measure; hence, behaviors that Indicate goal 
accomplishment must be observed. 

Bloom, Krathwohl and Masla have developed a hierar- 
chy of objectives In the affective domain. Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives: 

. E Characterizing by a Value Complex 
D. Organizing 
C. Valuing 

B. Responding 
A. Receiving 

A. Receiving 

This is receiving or attending to something, thereby 
demonstreytlng awareness of some environmental stimulus 
^ which will be given attention and accepted. 
Example: Student listens to an announced sale. 
Affective Verbs (receiving) 
Select^ 
Share 
Accept 

Accumulate \ 
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B. Responding 

Reception of stimuli causes an active response which 
may be voluntary or involuntary. Some form of participa- 
tion occurs. / , 
Example: A. Studenlfobeys traffic regulation 
b. Student volunteers an answer 
Affective Verbs (re^onding) 



• 1 



Comply 
. Approve 
Volunteer 
Discuss 
Follow 
Seek 
Practice 



C. Valuing ' 

• This'action is characterizeci by a willingness to accept an 
event, prefer an event and/or be committed to an eyent 
through the expression of a positive attitude. 
' Exanqple: a. Student aids in planning a party and ac- 
.tivities 

b. Student contributes clothing to the "Needy 
Basket^ 
,Affective Vferbs tvaluing) 
Help 
Assist 
Support 
Organize 
Argue 
Protest 
Aid 

D. Organl^ng \ 

The prioritizing of different values, organizing and iden- 
tifying inter-relationships. New values mdy be the out- 
come. 

Example: a. Student saves money for something sp>ecial 
rather than buy ice cream origo to a movie 
Student makes judgments jabout his re- 
sponsibilittes at home i 
Affective Vferbs (organizing) 1 
Organize 
Determine 
Compare 

Develop I 
Define ^ j 
Formulate ' / 



b. 



E. CharQCterization fay a Value Complex ■ 

This l^el is characteilzed by consistent actons in accor- 
dance with beliefs/values which affect total behavior ajid 
become a part oi the total personality. 
Example: a. Student continues to lie actively^ involved 
with scouting 
b. Student refuses to try techniques which 
have proven limitations tor hitn/her 
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Affective Verbs (characterization) 

Continue 

Revise 

Change 

Accept 

Resist 

Avoid 

.» 

These five areas are difficult to assess and should be 
refined in order to find indicator tasks to identify tiie l?e- 
haviors. 



General Instructional Objectives —Affective 

(Based on Krathwohl's Taxonomif of Behavioml Objec- 
Vves) 

Receiving 

Accepts Differences in Viewpoints 

Asks Questions Concerning Idea, Object, etc. 

Attends to Specific Activity 

Chooses Specific Item 

Follows Instructions 

Listens Attentively 

Points to Pertinent Features 

Replies to Requests 

Selects Appropriate Item, Activity, etc. 

Shows Awareness of Object, Idea, etc. 

Responding 

Assists in Performing Activity 

Complies with Requests for Participation 

Conforms to Rules; Standards 

Greets and Shows Interest in People, Ideas, Objects 

Obeys Rules 

Participates in Discussions 
Practices Skills 

\folunteers for Special Activities 
Valuing 

Completes Specific Assignments 
Demonstrates Appreciation for 
Literature, Art, M^sic, Drama 
Demonstrates Beliefs in Ideas 
Follows Examples, Ideas 
Forms Sti'ategies to Improve 
Initiates Program Activities 
r veports Specific Ideas 
Proposes Specific Solutions 
Shares Specific Ideas 
Shows Concern by Proposing Alternatives 
ShD)Ms Concern for Others 
Studies Using Problem-Solving Attitude 

Organization / 
Accepts Responsibility for Behavior / 
Adheres to Specific Teachings 
Arranges Plans for Expression 
of Abilities, Beliefs, Interests 
glances Freedom and Responsibilities 



Combines Plans Systematically 

Fomiulates Plans, Ideas, etc. 

Generalizes by Accepting Strengths and Weaknesses 

Integrates Teachings 

Modifies Behavior to Confomi 

Organizes Approaches to Solve Problems 

Prepares For and Accepts Responsibility 

Synthesizes Idfjas into Workable Activities 

Characterization by a Value or Value Complex 
Displays Independence and Self-Reliance 
Displays S/Sifety Habits 

Influence^ Others to Engage in **Good" Habits 



Maintains Good Citizenship 
Performs Safety Conscious Activities 
Practices Punctuality, Industry, Self-Discipiine 
Proposes Cooperation in Activities 
Questions and Maintains Objective Approaches 
Use Objectivity in Solving Problems 
Verifies Answers 

Each domain is related in that objectives will involve 
more than one domain. Successful programming in the 
cognitive and/or psychomotor areas must consider attilud- 
inal development in order to Successfully implement indi- 
vidualized educational programs. 
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MANAGEMENT/BEhHAMOR 



Programming is a process of yeariny the curriculum, 
instruction and interactions to meet needs, interests, and 
abilities of individual pupils. The most important objective 
of programminy is to release the potential in the individual 
learner Specific planniny for each child would include: 

• an assessment and considerations of the cognitive, 
social, psycho-motor, and emotional needs; 

• consideration of learning styles and performance 
levels; 

• the fostering of positive self-concepts: 

• provision for physical constraints; 

• materials and equipment to be used; 

• evaluation strategies to be used; 

• opportunities for individual interests/pursuits: 

• consideration of the uniqueness of perceptions, val- 
ues, concepts and sensitivity to needs; 

• a variety of strateyies for achieving individual/ specific 
objectives; 

• oryanizational strateyies to enhance individuality. 

Preparation procedures for implementing a proyram 
wtuild involve the combining of humanistic approaches 
v\.'ith competent strategies to include: 

• the ability to identify interrelated (?lements of normal 
child growth and development; 

• the recognition of teacher attitudes as impoilant vari- 
ables for pupil success; 

• the ability to identify goals and objectives from ap- 
propriate assessment actions: 

• skills in assessment and programming: 

• skill in use of task-analysis: 

• skill in planning for a variety of tibilities and dis 
abilities: 

verbal 

non-verbal 
— • learning disabilities 

either (non-categorical) groups 
— mobile immobile 

• skill in organizing 

• skill in managing tfie curriculum for various develop 
mental levels 

• the ability to prescribe motivational strategies that 
enhance self-discipline 
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• the ability to prepare/use multi-level, multi-modal, 
multi-sensory assignments/materials 

• skill in using record-keeping techniques 

• skill in constructing learning stations, packets, pro- 
jects, contracts, and other individualized assignments 

• strategies for parental program involvement 

• classroom mainstreaming techniques 

• skill in providing and using various disciplinary mod- 
els and techniques 

• techniques in using tutors and other multi-age assis- 
tance 

• skill in providing a variety of resources in program 
development (neighbor|:tood, field trips, home pro- 
jects, etc.) 

• a thorough understanding of the psycho-social impli- 
cations involved in teaching and learning approaches 
(affective domain-attitudes, emotions) 

• skill in formally and informally assessing students and 
incorporating this skill into programming 

• skill in the use of flexible grouping patterns 

• provisions for independent home-based tasks and 
study 

• skill in the preparation and use of evaluative strategies 
for assessment of the lEP; 

• skill in developing teacher-made materials including; 

— pupil contracts 

— specialized projects 

— educational games 

— learning stations/centers 
learriing packac^es 

— programmevl packages 

— individualized home/scnool assignments 

• skill in the use of parents in the implementation of the 
IHP 

• skill in providing a milieu which is conducive to learn- 
ing 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

1 Aherrotioi) — A departure from the normal or typical. 

2 Aggressiot) — l-i{)stile actions tfiat cause fear or flight. 




or that failing, brings the aggressor into forceful con- 
tact. 

3. Anticipation — The noting of types of stimuli, be- 
haviors that cause behavioral changes; the behavioral 
set for specific change. 

4. Antiseptic Bouncing— The removal or restraining of a 
child by allowing him to "save face" with classmates 
and sparing the teacher the problem of dealing with 
the behavior. The child is removed from the class by a 
counselor, social worker, etc. 

5. Approximate — To come close to or nearly correct or 
exact. 

6. Avoidance —The presenting of aversive conditions as 
a consequence of the child's learning to avoid a situa- 
tion. The situation to be avoided is presented or 
paired with an aversive condition. 

7. Behavior Modtfication — A change in behavior eli- 
cited by reducing aversive behaviors. 

8. Cognitive Dissonai ice —Inconsistent or contradictory 
cognitions which exist simultaneously for a person, 
unclear perceptions usually result. 

9. Compensation —Devotion to a pursuit with increased 
vigor to make up for feelings of inadequacy (real or 
imagined). 

10. Conflict — Simultaneous functioning of opposing or 
mutually exclusive impulses, desire or tendencies. 

11. Conueraon — The expression of emotional conflicts 
through muscular, sensory or bodily symptoms of 
disability, malfunctioning or pain. 

12. Counteraction Need — A need, following failure, to 
strive again and to overcome weakness. 

13. Counting— A time limit, wherein expected responses 
are recorded. 

14. Cueing — Aiding a child to remember to perform a 
specific act, at a specific time by a systematically re- 
minding before the action takes place (rather than 
after an incorrect response). 

15. Defense Reaction — Any activity, thought or feeling 
designed to close out awareness of ar^ unpleasant act; 
arousing fact: or anything that threatens self-esteem. 

16. Discrimination — Helping a child differentiate one 
correct behavior rather than another (under certain 
conditions). 

17. Displacf'.ment — A substitute activity (differing) re- 
sorted to when the usual response to a situation is 
blocked or prevented. 

18. Diuer^ion — Distracting the child from objectionable 
pursuits by directing his attention toward more desir- 
able activities. 

19. D\;nawism — A persisting or enduring mode of be- 
havior that brings (temporarily) satisfaction or relief of 
tensior^. 

20. Extinction — Stopping ar^ aversive action or behavior 
by arranging unrewarding conditions; hence, the 
child receives no reinforcement. 

21. Fear Reduction — Gradual exposure to a feared 
stimulus or situation is presented to the child to in- 
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crease acceptance while the child is comfortable and 
secure. 

22. Frustration Tolerance — The ability to deal with dif- 
ficulties thereby achieving goals in the face of obsta- 
cles without giving up. 

23. Hurd/e-He/p — Relieving frustration and anxiety of a 
child to help him/her so\\j^ a problem; misbehavior is 
not the focus. 

24. Hypodermic Affection — A sudden additional quan- 
tity of affection which a child not necessarily war- 
ranted but may aid in controlling an outburst. 

25. Incompatible Alternative — Alleviating a behavior by 
rewarding an alternative behavior that is inconsistent 
with the desired behavior or which cannot be per- 
formed at the same time as the undesired behavior 
(i.e., making a chiW (who litters) the captain Of the 
cleanup committee). 

26. Interest Boosting— A technique of showing interest in 
a task the child is performing in order to renew interest 
and cause completion of the task. 

27. Intermittent Reinforcement — The gradual or de- 
creased frequency of rewarding a correct behavior. 
The child is encouraged to continue the desired be- 
havior with few or no rewards. 

28. Internalization —The adoption of an attitude as one s 
own. 

29. Modeling — Allowing a child to observe the perfor- 
mance of a desired behavior in order that the child will 
be able to perform the observed activity. 

30. Negative Reinforcement — Alleviating a behavior by 
arranging a way to terminate a mild aversive situation 
immediately oy impro nnq the behavior. 

31. Operant Learning — .^ form of learning wherein the 
organism becomes pro-jressively more likely to re~ 
spond in a given situation with the response which, in 
similar situations, has brought about a satisfaction. 

32. Other-Directed Person— One who wishes to be loved 
and esteemed by others. 

33. Physical Restraint — Should not imply physical 
punishment; removing a child from aversive in- 
volvement; holding a child in temper outburst; seizing 
a child to remove a dangerous article. The teacher s 
actions are protective rather than counteraggressive. 

34. Planned Ignoring -—A conscious, intentional ignoring 
of a behavior to diminish the frequency of the be- 
havior. 

:>5. Positive Reinforcement — The rewarding of a be- 
havioral performance in order to improve or increase 
the likelihood of recurrance of the behavior. 

36. Regrouping —The removal of a child from one setting 
to a more manageable setting. 

3*7. Proximity Contro/ — Controlling children's impulses 
by direct movement close to the child, touching in a 
frier^dly manner. 

38. Restructuring — The changing of an activity when 
there is an obvious lack of interest, restlessness, etc. 

39. Satiation ~ Alleviatir^g a behavior by allowing a child 
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to continue (or insist on his continuing) an undesirable 
behavior until he tires of it. 
4Q> Self-ActuQlizQtion — The processes of develpping 
one s capacities and talents 

41. Signal Interference — A preventive measure charac- 
temed by cues from the teacher to a child (e.g., stare, 
tapping, pointing) m order to help a child gain control. 

42. Substitution — (operant conditioning) The reinforce- 
ment of a previously ineffective reward by pairing it 
(presenting) in close proximity before or after present- 
ing an effective reward. 

43. Successive Approxtmotion — The teaching of an un- 
familiar skill or behavior and rewarding successive 
steps toward the final behavior. 



PRINCIPLES OF 
BEHAVIOR 

The following information might be used in planning an 
effective management program. 

Development of Behavior 

• Successive Approximation — The teaching of an un- 
familiar skill or behavior and rewarding successive 
steps toward the final behavior. 

• Modeling — Allowing a child to observe the perfor- 
mance of a desired behavior in order that the child 
will be able to perform the observed activity. 

• Cueing — Aiding a child to remember to perfonm a 
specific act, at a specific time by a systematically 
reminding before the action takes place (rather than 
after an incorrect response). 

• Discrin)inQtion — Helping a child differentiate one 
correct behavior rather than another (under certain 
conditions). Correct appropriate ponses are re- 
warded. 

Strengthening Behavior 

• Positiue Reinforcement — The rewarding of a be- 
havioral performance in order to improve or increase 
the likelihood of recurrence of the behavior. 

Maintainance of Behavior 

• Substitution — (operant conditioning) The rein- 
forcement of a previously ineffective reward by pair- 
ing it (presenting) in close proximity before or after 
presenting an effective reward. 

• Intermittent Reinforcement — The gradual or de- 
creased frequency of rewarding a correct behavior 
The child is encouraged to continue the desired be- 
havior with few or no rewards. 

Modification of Behavior 

• Avoidance — Ths presenting of aversive conditions ab 
a consequence of the child's learning to avoid a situa- 
tion. The situation to be avoided is presented or 
paired with an aversive condition. 



• Feor Reduction — Gradual exposure to a feared 
stimulus or situation is presented to the child to In- 
crease acceptance while the child is comfortable and 
secure. 

Alleviation of Inappropriate Behavl6r 

• Satiation — Alleviating a behavior by allowing a child 
to continue (or insist on his continuing) an undesira- 
ble behavior until he tires of it, 

• Extinction — Stopping an aversive action or b ehavior 
by arranging unrewarding conditions; hence, the 
child receives no reinforcement. 

• Incompatible Alternative — Alleviating a behavior by 
rewarding an alternative behavior that is inconsistent 
with the desired behavior or which cannot be per- 
formed at the same time as the undesired behavior 
(i.e., making a child (who litters) the captain of the 
cleanup committee). 

• Negative Reinforcerr.ent — Alleviating a behavior by 
arranging a way to terminate a mild aversive situation 
immediately by improving the behavior 

Special Management Techniques for Teachers 

Humor 

To really surprise students, try using a little humor. The 
teacher's response is usually incompatible with expecta- 
tions. This humanistic gesture can relieve pressure and 
show teacher security. 

Tape Recorder 

Record yourself and analyze the tape on your way home. 
Being cognizant oi your verbal interactive style can lead to 
improvements. 

Grandmas Rule 

Many behaviors in which a child will engage can be used to 
reinforce those behaviors in which he will not readily en- 
gage. The teacher must require the less preferred activity 
before the more preferred activity is allowed (must eat your 
spinach before dessert). 

Silence /Non-verbal Cues 

Don't let silence frighten you. This can be a powerful tool 
toward getting attending behavior Other techniques in- 
clude: 

• placing fingers to lips 

• looking at watch 

• holding chin in hands 

• staring, looking intently 

• tapping foot, finger, pencil 

• turning away from class 

• folding arms 

^ placing hands on hips 

• shifting weight 

• snapping, clapping 

• cutnng off lights 

• biting lips 

• siopping abruptly and staring 
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• looking at floor 

• directing with finger 

Ignoring 

Behavior that is not reinforced or rewarded will usually 
diminish. 

Removing Seductive Objects ^ 
This is a preventive ngeasure. Objects that precipitate aver- 
- si ve behaviors should be placed "out of sight, out of mind. " 

Routines 

All classrooms need structure. The amount is dependent 
upon the type of behaviors the children possess. Security is* 
needed by many children and can be provided by the 
establishing of routine activities. 

Cueing 

This technique is a signal from the teacher to the child to 
help the child s control. This technique can be used to 
allow students time to prepare for questions or other con- 
tributions. 

Diversion 

This technique is designed to distract students from objec- 
tionable behavior and directing attention to desirable 
actions/ activities. 

_ Subtle Intervention 

Many times teachers overreact to many forms of mis- 
behavior. Drastic measures are sometimes taken when a 
cold stare would suffice. The goal is to aid the student to 
become more self-directed and to be responsible for his/ 
her own behavior. 

• 

Redls Life-Space Interview Techniques 
These techniques give situational assistance or "on- the 
spot" first-aid attention to misbehavior. The teacher assists 
by manipulating environmental barriers which thwart 
pupil progress. 

Counting Time 
• Set limits by expecting certain behavioral responses. If you 
don't get the desired response (without adding an "or 
else"), look at your watch, clock and say I will take the 
amount of time from you that you are taking from me. 
(This technique should be explained before a situation 
arises wherein it is used. ) 

Peer Pressure 

Setting class and individual standards will allow classmates 
to aid in disciplining themselves c.nd others. This technique 
should not be used in a hostile manner. 

Removal to Reduce Anxiety 

Having a child go to the lavatory and put cold water on his 
face can help calm him/her and allow the situation to 
_ normalize. Be certain that removals do not destroy rapport 
or self-concept. 

Giving Permission 

Openly "permitting" a behavior sometimes allows the be- 
havior to becom.e ineffective and children's interests are 
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lost. If a child wishes to use profanity, tell him/her it is fine 
but it must be done in places whcte no one can hear it 
(except the child). 

General Tidbits 

1. Try to understand why a child behaves in a c^in 
manner. 

2. Vary the levels of interest during lessons. 

3. Iry to empathize rather than criticize unnecessarily. 

4. Leam behaviors that are age-approprleite. 

5. Find something positive to say about a child that 
usually gets your negative remarks. 

6. Use interest inventories in order to meet spedfic 
needs. 

7. Use field trips as learning experiences rather than as a 
reward for the "good" children. 

8. Allow the class to aid with discipline rather than try to 
handle all of the discipline yourself. 

9. Try to be humanistic in your approaches. 

10. Remember, if lessons are not interesting, children will 
find something else to bring stimulation. 

11. Don't be afraid to have class standards; the children 
can help set them. 

12. Send a note home when the child has done some- 
thing positive. Parents appreciate the gesture and the 
child will be exceptionally happy that he is reinforced 
for acting or doing something acceptable. 

13. Constantly evaluate and reevaluate your methods, 
strategies, and techniques; never be afraid to change 
if something is not working. 

14. Leam to enjoy the children in order not to think of 
teaching as drudgery. 

15. Use incomplete stories or situations whereby the mes- 
sage you wish stressed is incorporated. The children 
can supply the best ending. 

16. Use pictures showing good and bad situations. The 
children can react in small group or class situations, 

17. Role playing of easy and difficult situations^that chil- 
dren must confront in the classroom, lunchroom, 
playground, halls, etc., can be helpful in changing 
behavior. 

18. Camera shots of good behaviors exhibited appro- 
priately can be helpful. 

19. Taping good things someone said about another can 
help build self-concept. 

20. Glasser's circles and other techniques can help chil- 
dren have a responsibility to the groun. 

21. Set the kind of example you wish the children -to 
model. You can say that the children should treat you 
as you treat them. 

STEPS TO DEVELOPING DESIRED 
BEHAVIOR 

1 . Define the b^ihavior in observable/measurable terms. 

2. Determine your objective for change. 
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3. Decide how you wij^ evaluate and record behavioral 
changes and teacher attempts to modify the behavior. 

4. DetcfTRine observation and recording length, time, 
etc. 

5. Gather baseline data in order to show change. 

6. Identify motivators and reinforcers for the child. 

7. Decide what the reinforcement schedule will be. 

8. Structure the environment for success. 



9. Begin your program/procedure. 
10. Count and record progress. 
'11. Chart ths progress./ ' 

12. Review, evaluate and make the necessary revisions. 

13. Maintain the achieved behavior with Intermittent rein 
fdrcement and the use of Intangible rewards (i.e. 
praise, smile, hug, etc). 



REINFORCEMENT FOR 
BEHAVIOR 



OMVlfll lmf?lilIUlVt?r9 




^ouiscoiig vvOOKie i^ioney 


Praise: 


Smiling 


Looking for Fllmstrips 


rieiping L/Ustoaian 


Good 


Winking 


OllUll^ Willi 1 ilcllLl 


That**; rinht 


Nodding 


\A/rirUinn in ^norlal ^rv^t 
wkjirviii^ 111 ojjcmai olaji 


ExcGlient 


Laughing 


Hplnina a Fripnd 


m 

That**? intprp<;tinn 


Clapping 


i^lcc: lllli^ 


ThanU i;rkii 


Blowing Kisses 


KnifHnn 


Pm nlpaQpH 




T paninn r^amoc 


Fvactlu 


Contact: 


C*rnrhptinn • 


fiooH ioh 


Touching 
Hugging 

r f 1 J 1 J 

Hold hand 


TaUlno AttpnH;=inrp 


Ciood thinkina 


Carina for Plants 


That's clever 


Carina for Animals 


I like that 
Great 


Sitting in lap 




Shaking hand 


Token Relnforcera: 


Good for you 
Not bad 
Super 
Fantastic 
Fine 

Marvelous 
Perfect 


Patting head/shoulder 
Walking together 
Sitting together 
Eating together 
Playing games 
Sharing 

Touching elbows 


Certificates 

Points 

Stars 

Stamps 

Happy Notes 

Chips 

Coins 


Congratulations 


That was first class work! 


Activity Reinforcers: 


Special Colors 


You really pay attention! 


Name Pins 


That shows a great deal of work! 


Games 


Desk Signs 


Now you have the hang of it! 


Trips 


Buttons 


You did a lot of work today! 


Messengers 


Blue Ribbons 


That s quite an improvement! 


Goody Bags 




Tm very proud of t;ou today! 


Grab Bags 




Nothing can stop you now! 


Pinatas 




You should show this to your father! 


Answering Telephone 




Show Grandmom your picture! 


Cleaning Blackboard 




You really outdid yourself today! 


Listening to Records 




Tm happy to see you working like that! 


Extra Playground Time 




Boy, your brain is in high gear today! 


Making Bulletin Boards 




You're working beautifully today! 


Caring for AV Equipment 
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AN AID TO "CHANGING" BEHAVIOR 

!n order to modify behavior and find altemadves to ihreats, yells,' "punishment," "medication," exclusion and 
occasional jerks, the teacher will have to observe the behavior to be altered. 

a. Observed behavior 



2. When behavior occurs (and how often) 



3. (Seeming) reinforcer 



4. Initial reaction to behavior 



5.' Positive reinforcement to be used 

(a) 

(b) — — 

(c) 



a' 



4 
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Date 


/ 

Teacher Behavior (Reinforcement) 


• ' Child Behavior 


1 


(nod, smile, gave token, other) 

1., . . — — — — 








. , — 

« t 








3. - - 








. — 

r 


• 


7 








- ^ 'Jk ^ ^ 





Behaviors Causing a Loss of Control 



Child Behavior 


Event Causing 
^ Loss of Control 


Alternatives 
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CHARTING BEHAVIOR 



Description of t)ehav|pr: 



Date 



Time of 
Observation 



Total Time ^ 
Behavior 
Occurred 



Teacher 
Effort 



Effectiveness 



+ 



None 
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GENERAL CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT TIPS 



Things to Think About 

Think about: 

• • what you say when you think a child has been "disre- 
spectful!J^to you (yelling, smart alecky, etc.). 

• how you handle people who "pick" on other children 
(call names, bit, talk about, etc.). 

. • what you say or how you handle a child who gets out 
of his seat at inappropriate times. 

• how you react jand what you say when children refuse 
to do their work. 

• what you do or say to children who are unfriendly 
and/or disrespectful to others. 

' • how you handle children who are unacceptable to 
classmates because of body odor pr unclean clothes; 
how is the class handled? 

• what you do when you realize you have falsely ac- 
cused a child. 

• what you do or say when you suspect a child has 
stolen something. 

• how you handle your class members who have been 
disrespectful to another teacher, custodian, principal, 
etc. 

• what you say, how you react when your class has 
**really been super" 

• the kinds of reward systems operating in your class- 
room. 

• the kinds of negative reinforcement tactics employed 
and their effectiveness. 

• how you introduce a child with a specific exceptional- 
ity. . • 

• how you handle children who laugh at, tease, etc. 
those with sf)eciflc exceptionalities. 

• how you model the "self" you wish the class to emu- 
late. 



Things Teachers Do 

to Make Children Feel Like Somebodies 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 



E 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K; 

L. 
M. 

N. 

O. 

R 

Q. 
R 
S. 

U. 
V 
W. 



Trying to understand why the child acts as he does 
Having empathy for child and problems 
Positive teacher teAk 

Knowing children's characteristics individually and 
group Ok 

Pointing up positive things about children rather than 
dwelling on the negative \ * 

Stiidy children first, then vary methods to suit child 
More humanistic 

More Innovative in presentation to motivate children 
Use interest inventories and sociograms /} 
Plan leadership and followship activities for children 
Take children on trips, to exhibits, etc. 
Visit child's home . 

Praise child for accomplishments — no matter how' 
small 

Know when to refer child to proper person or ageftcy 
when teacher is unable to handle problem 
Consider varying interests when planning school pro- 
gram 

Wise use of conferences to help child 

Let's talk it over sessions 

Set class standards; revise if necessary 

Have pupils write about situation and find possible 

solutions 

Re-evaluate attitud/ss, teacher methods, techniques, 
etc. 

Give children a role in decision-making and standard- 
setting 

Use all available resources, human or otherwise, to 
help the child * 
Have fun with children 



OBSERVATION CHECK UST FOR TESTING AND RECO^jlMENpATIONS 



Name 



Date 



Grade 



Repeat Grade 



Behavior and Attitudes 

cooperative ^ ^ • 

attentive 

consistent • '^^ 

Inconsistent 

distractible 

talkative 

can't sit still 

' tapping 

clumsy gait 

1 jerky movements 

tries to cooperate 

friendly 

polite ' 

responsive 

enthusiastic 

sense of humor 

1^ alert 

confident 

persevering ' 

works close to paper 

works far from paper 

difficulty following directions 

asks for repetitions 

minimal verbal responses 

right-handed 

left-handed 

sullen 

no eye-to-eye contact 

uncomfortable 

tense 

unsure 

withdrawn 

shy 

reserved 

cautious 

easily embarrassed 

quiet 

appears bored 

_ rude 
_ silly 

tires easily 

yawns frequently 

clock-watcher 
sniffles 

frequently clears throat 



Educational CTinsiderations 

Grasp ofpe^iqit: ^ 

tense 
awkward 

Oral readtftg: 

accuracy 

_ recall 

fluency ^ 

Spelling: 

visual memory 

patterns 

sequencing syllables 

Writing: 

manuscript 

cursive 

listening skills 

* grasp and manipulation of pencil 

Alphabet: 

forms 

names 

sounds 

. eye examination 

hearing check 

basic sight words 

Arithmetic: 

forms 

names 

lijpounts 

number facts 

number sequetKe 

Work attack skills: 

phonics 

L contextual clues 
structural analysis 

Silent reading: 

word recognition and meaning 

comprehension of longer units of thoughts 

main ideas ^ 

' details 

^ • ••■ ' 

Speech: 

._ indistinct 
slow 

Vocabulani development 1 
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Some addltlon«tl, selected references'are: 

Bakker, Piet. "Ciske, the Rat/' In Conflict in the^ 'Ciass- 
room. Long, Morse, and Newman. Belmont, Ca.: 
Wadsworth Pub. Co. Inc., 1971. 

Browo, George I. Human Teaching for Human Learning. 
Viking Press, 1971. 

Driekurs, Rudolf; Grunwald, Bemice B.; and Pepper, 
Floyd C. Maintaining Sanit\/ in the Classroom: Illus-f 
trat^d Teaching, Teaching Techniques. New York: 
Hhrper and Row, 1971. 

Fagen, Stanley; Long, Nicholas J.; and Stevens, Donald J. 
Teaching Children Self-Conircl. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1975 

Hawley, Robert C. and Hawley, Isabel L. A Handbook of 
Personal Growth Activities for Classroom Use. Amherst, 
Mass.: Education Research Associates, 1972. 

Klein, Roger D. Behavior Modification in Educational Set- 
tings. Springfield: Charles C. Scott, 1973. 

Krumboltz, Helen Brandhorst and Krumboltz^ John D. 
Changing Children s Behavior. Prentice-Hall, 1972. 



LVon, Harold C, Jr. Learning to Feel— Feeling to Learn. 

Colufftbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 
' 1971. 

Offer, Daniel. The Ps\^chological World of the Teenpger: A 
Stud\> of Normal Adolescent Boys. New Yoilt: Basic 
Books, 1969, pp. 193-224. 

Pfeiffer, William and Jones, John E. A Handbook ofStmc- 
tured Experiences for Human Relations Training (vols. 
1, 2, 3) Iowa City, Iowa: University Associates Press, 
1974. 

Raths, L.; Harmin, M.; and Slition, S. Values and Teaching: ■ 
Working with Values in the Classroom . Columbus, Ohio; 
• Merrill, 1966. ' ^ ' 

Red!, Fritz. "The Concept of the Life Space Interview." In 
Cotiflict in the Classroom. Long, Morse, and Newman; 
Wadsworth Pub. Co., 1976. 

Simon, Sidney B.; Howe, Leland W.; Klrshenbaum, How- 
.ard. Valves Clarification: A Handbook of Practical 
Strategies for Teachers and Students. New York: Hart 
Publishing Co.. 1972. 
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APPENDIX D 



PARENT INPUT IN THE 
•i£.P PROCESS , > 



Parents are expected to attefid and participate in the 
developnient.of the individualized educational program. It 
must be a shared responsibility (parents and educators) for 
implementing, maintaining and evaluating efforts of the 
school and the home. This sharing might begin with in- 
volvement in: t 

— lEP meeting 

— classroom visits 

— ^Participation in parent/teacher meetings and brgani- 
zations 

— reinforcement of skills areas 

— Jdentification of legal aid 

* — telephone information services 

— volunteer services to the school 
goal reinforcement 
parent training program 

— advisory groups 

— action projects 

— classroom assistance 

— provision of material resources within communities 

— parent libraries 

— parent newsletters 
information gathering techniques 

Specific aid can bfe given by having parents: 

1. Talk to children (in quiet friendly voices) aboutpositiue 
school activities. 

2. Listen attentively when the chiid is sharing with the 
parent. 

3. Speak clearly using gesture and simple sentences to 
provide a good model for the chilcl. 

4. Reinforce and reward the child for his efforts and 
attempts. 

5. Encourage language development through songs, 
games, rhymes, stories, make-believe, puppet ihows» 
other activities. 

6. Play listening and reading games. 

7. Talk about shapes, size, colors and directions when 
conversing with the child. 
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8. Allow the child the freedom of expression rather than 
anticipating his/her needs. 

9. Use rhythmic activities to encourage speech and 
change activities. 

10. Allow for fine motor development within the home 
setting. 

U. Aid reinforcement by supplementing praise and other 
methods. 

12. Aid in development of specific children by learning 
sequential d^velopmentaUevels. 
. 13. List motivators that can add to teacher effectiveness. 

14. Use household items to reinforce specific skills (e.g., 
clothespins, paper bags, boxes, spools, plastic con- 
tainers, sponges, vegetables, tops, etc.) 

15. Encourage the use of high expectancy for rnotiva^ion 
and building self-esteem. • , ' 

16. Respx)nd emphatically, openly and with respect .to 
children. 

17. Docunient, chart and record progress in order to 
evaluate efforts. . 

18. Visit museums, public buildings, theatres, etc., to rein- 
force skills. , . . 

19. Correlate the school program with jreinforcement 
techniques for home use. 

20. Utilize household items or develop homemade mate- 
rials for specific goals and objectives. 

21. Plan learning activities that are age-appropriate rather 
^ than developmentally matched to the chronological 

age. 

22. Minimize hazards that* may occur while promoting 
independence. 

23. Use regular activities to reinforce or teach (dressing, 
mealtimes, etc.). 

24. Study the exceptional condition of the child in order 
to assess its impact on the development of the child 
and the effect on learning. 

26. Utilize community resources that will accommodate 
some aspect of the child's impairment. 

26. Observe tfte teacher or other trainers in an activity 
which can be duplicated and reinforced indepen- 
dentiy 
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27. Utilize programs that promote early intervention 
strategies and techniques. 

28. Le^iirTRaTiagement skills that lead to independence 
rather than dependence on family members. 

'29. Accept the limitations but encourage the child and 
build his confidence. 

30. Request the aid cf outside reading materials that will 
help render understanding. 

3 1 . Routinize your work with the child but allow the child 
to set the pace of activity. 

32. Encourage and strengthen communication even if a 
child s speech is unclear. Qon't always intern*' ^ for 
others, allow the child to try. 

33. Allow the child to follow simple direction* . jage 
in social learning situations. 

34. Try to teach the child during perods of relaxation. 

35. Have the child s efforts concentraled on limited stimuli 
when teaching. Avoid a lot of distractions. 

36. Learn to role play with the child. 

37. Praise even small successes using physical affection 
uand verbal praise. # 

38. Try using many apfcroaches to help a child learn a skill. 
Allow the child to tbuch, taste, and smell things. • 

39. Change a technique if one way isn't effective. 

Tearhers Help Parents by: 

. 1 . Helping them understand a child's disability as well as 
^ his assets; 

2. Explain that labels don't always communicate the ex- 
tent of a disability.. A dioagnosis may change with mul- 
tiple testing situations; 

3. Explaining the role of parents of exceptional children; 
engage in problem-sol.vfng processes as with normal 
children; 

4. Having parents involved in each step of the lEP pro- 
cess; 

5. Wr.ting reports, letters, etc., in clear, concise language; 
information void of understanding will not be useful; 

6. Sharing reports unth parents ot giving them copies; 

7. Helping to formulate a management program that is 
both realistic and beneficial to parents and child. 



^ ^UCATING EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILpREN 

The following r*2sources might aid teachers and parents 
in providing a more effective educational plan: (California 
Regional Rtisource Ce.nter). 

1 A Cup of Kindness: A Book for Parents of Retarded 
Children, 

by Louise Fraser Seattle, Washington: Special Child 
Publications. 1973 ($4.50). Discusses common 
needs of the retarded child, and home training in 
#reas such as feeding, toileting, grooming. Special 
problems of retarded blind, deaf, and autistic children 



are also included. A list of books appropriate for the 
retarded child is found in the annotated bibliography:- 

2. An Instructional Guide for Parents, 

by Lisa Carambia, and others. Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Harrisburg, 1974. Self-help, communication, 
physical skill activities for severely and profoundly 
retarded, and for multiply impaired children. 

3. Auditory Training— Learning the Joy of Listening, 
by Elisabeth McDen^ott. Volta Review, 1971, 73 (3), 
pp. 182-5. Discuss additory training methods used 
In schools and presents activities which parents can 
use at home with a hearing impaired child. 

4. Even Love Is Not Enough . . . Children With Hand- 
icaps 

from Parents' Magazine Films, Inc., New York, 1975. 
Five filmstrips, cassette tapes, and study guildes: be- 
havioral and emotional disabilities; educational and 
language disabilities; intellectual disabilities; physical 
disabilities. 

5. Handling the Young Cerebral Palsied Child at Home, 
by Nancie Finnle. New York: E.R Dutton and Co., 
1970. Provides a questionnaire on developmental 
stages and activity levels and offers suggestion^or 
movement development, carrying, bathing, feeding, 
etc. 

6. Help Them Grow: A Pictorial Handbook for Parents 
of Handicapped Children, 

by Jane Blumenfeld, Pearl Thompson, Beverly Vogel. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1971 ($2.75). Sugges- 
tions for teaching basic skills to exceptional children 
(self-help; social; communication; sensory and motor 
skills). 

7 J/sn > It TimeHeptfT^rew This?,^ ' 

by VJierKKvif^ Fredericks, and G. Brodsky 
> Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1973. Step- 
by-step methods for teaching self-help skills to young 
children, and to severely Impaired youngsters. 
Techniques for training both academic and motor 
skills are also included. This book trains readers in 
simple methods of recording behavior data. 

8. Methods and Aids for Teaching the Mento/Zy Re- 
tarded, 

by Patricia Davis. Minneapolis, Minnesota: TS. Den- 
nison, 1970. Practical suggestions, games, and ac- 
tivities related to developing communication skills, 
number concepts, etc. 

/ 

9. On Being The Parent of a Handicapped Yodth: A 
Guide to Enhance the Self-Image of Ph\;sicall\; and 
Learning Disabled Adolescents and Young Adults, 
by Sol Gordon. New York, N.Y: New York Associa- 
tion for Children with Learning Disabilities, 1973. 
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10. PET Parent Effectiveness Training: The Tested New 
Wait to Raise Respon^ble Children, 
by Thomas Gordon. N.Y: Peter H. Wyden, 1970. 
Teaches acdve ".stening and communication skills — 
communicatinii personal feeling anc* conflict resolu- 
tion. 

11: Physical Education and Recreation for the \Asualli> 
Handicapped, 

by Charles Buell. AAHPER Publication-Sales, 1201 
16th St.. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 ($2.95). 
This is a booklet or parents and teachers describing 
employment and leisure time activities for visually 
impaired, and methods of teaching physical activities. 
An annotated bibliography of publications and or- 
ganizations concerned with the visually impaired is 
included. 

12. Practical Advice to Parents: A Guide to Finding Help 
For Handicapped Children and Youth, 

by CLOSER LOOK, (20 pp), Washington, D.C, 
1974. 

13. Prescriptions for Learning: A Parent's Guide to Re- 
medial Home Training, 

by Robert Valett. Palo Alto: Fearon, 1970. ($2.75). 
Designed for parents of children with learning dis- 
abilities, this manual provides a series of programs for 
patents to use in identifying their child's skill level, and 
suggestions on how to develop, in consultation with 
the child's teacher, an appropriate training program. 
Also Included are instructions on how to construct 
learning aids, and information on obtaining educa- 
tional materials. 

14. Proof of the Pudding, 

by Janet Bennett. Exceptional Parent, 1974, 4 (3), 
pp. 7-12. A mother of a retarded child discusses her 



child's development and successful Integration into a 
tegular class. 

15. Something's Wrong With My Child, 

by M. Brutten, S. Richardson, arid C. Mangel. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1973. This book 
is subtitled "A Patent Book about Children With 
Learning Disabilities." The authors offer guidelines for 
parents interacting with professionals and explana- 
tions of special class placement, resource room 
placement or itinerant teacher assistance are given. 
Suggestions on how to handle the child at home — 
using consistent discipline, not favoring siblings, mak- 
ing clear directions and notoverstimulatingthe home 
environment are included. 



16. 



17. 



The Deaf Child in the Public Schools— A Handbook 
for Parehts of Deaf Children, 
by Lee Kata, and others. Danville, Illinois: Interstate' 
Printers and Publishers, Inc., 1974 ($3.60). Discusses 
definitions, causes of deafness, and leariiing prob- 
lems; types of pubflic school-programs; teacher qualifi- 
cations; integration of deaf children. An annotated 
listing of public and private organizations serving the 
deaf is also included. 

Traikng the Retarded at Home or In School, 
by Earl E. Balthazar. Palo Alto: Consulting 
Psychologists Press, 1976. This is a manual for par- 
ents, teachers, and home trainers which outlines a 
systematic training program in fundamental self care 
skills and basic social coping behaviors. "Schedules" 
are provided to assist parents or other trainers to find 
where the child is in his development, and what he 
should learn next. 
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APPENDIX E 



PUBUSHERS' ADDRESSES 



Academic Therapy Publications, Inc. 

1539 4th Street 

San Rafael. CaUfomia 94901 

Allied Education Council 
Distribution Center 
RO. Box 78 
Galien. Michigan 49113 

American Association on 

Mental Deficiency 
5201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20015 

American Education 

Publications, Inc. 
Education Center 
Columbus, Ohio 43216'*^ 

American Foundation for 

the Blind, Inc. 
15 West 16th Street 
New York, New York 10011 

American Guidance Service, Irfc. 
720 Washington Avenue. S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 

Arden Press 

8331 Alvarado Drive 

Huntington Beach, Calif. 92646 

Audio Dynamic Research 
1219 East 11th Street 
Pueblo, Colorado 81001 

Bamell Loft Ltd. 

Ill South Centre Avenue 

RockviUe Centre. New York 10013 

Baush & Lomb, Inc. 
Rochester, New York 14602 

Beckley-Cardy Company 
1900 N. Narragansett Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60639 

Behavioral Controls, Inc. 
1506 W Rerce Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53204 

/ 
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Behavioral Research Laboratories 
RO. Bo,x 577 

Palo Alto, Califomla 94302 
Benefic Press 

(see Beckley-Cardy Company) 

Bobbs-Merrlll Company, Inc. 
4300 West 62nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46268 

Bowmar 

622 Rodier Drive 
Glendale, Califomia 91201 

Bremmer-Davis 
511 Fourth Street 
WUmette, Illinois 60091 

Brlgham Young University Press 
205 UPB 

Piovo, Utah 84601 

Bureau of Educational Research 

and Service 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

CPS., Inc. 
RO. Box 83 

Larchmont, New York 10538 

' ^B/McGraw Hill 
Nionte Research Park 
\ Monterey, Califomia 93940 

Cedars Press Incorporated 
RO. Box 351 
Columbus, Ohio 43229 

Chandler Ptiblishing Company 

124 Spear Street 

San Francisco, California 94105 

Childcraft Education Corporation 
PO. Box 98 

Bayonne, New Jersey 07002 

Childrens Music Center 

5373 W Pico Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Califomia 9001.9 



Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests 
Mountain Home, North Carolina 28758 

Community Playthings 
Rlfton, New York 12471 

Constructive Playthings 
1040 E. 85th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64131 

Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 

577 College Avenue 

Palo Alto, California 94306' 

Continental Press, Inc. 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvani^l7022 

Creative Playthings 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Crippled Children and Adults 

of Rhode Island, InC. 
Meeting Street School 
333 Grotto Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 02906 

Daigger & Company 
159 West Kinzle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

Developmental Learning Materiab 
7440 Natchez Avenue 
Nlles, Illinois 60648 

Devereau Foundation Press 
Devon, Pennsylvania 19333 

Economy Company 
^5811 West Minnesota 
. Indianapolis, Indiana 46241 

Edmark Associates 
655 S. Orcas Street 
Seattle, Washington 98108 

Educational Activities, Inc. 
Freeport, New York 1 1520 

Educational Developmental 

Laboratories 
284 East Pulaski Road 
Huntington, New York 11743 



Educational Dimensions Corp. 

c/o Dale W. Rettinger 

Area Manager 

2722 Polk Street 

San Francisco, California 94109 

Education Division/Meredith 

Corporation 
440 S. Parl^ Avenue, S. 
New York, New Yorl^ 10016 

Educational Innovations, Inc. 
203 North 4th Street 
Canollton, lUinois 62016 

Educational Proformance Associates, 
Inc. 

563 Westview Avenue 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 07657 

Educational Projections Corp. 
5278 Commerce Street 
Jackson, Missiscippl 39201 

Educational Reading Services 
320 Route 17 

Mahwah, New Jersey 07430 

Educational Record Sales 
157 Chambers Street 
New York, New York 10007 

Educational Teaching Aids 
Division of Daigger & Co. 
159 West Kinzie Street 
Chicago, niinols 60610 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Educators Publishing Service 

301 Vassar Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 

• Electronic Futures, Inc. 
57 Dodge Avenue 

North Haven, Connecticut 06473 

Herbert M. Elkins Company 
Tujunga. California 91042 

Encyclopedia Brltannica 
Educational Corporation 
425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Enrich Materials 
3437 Alma 

Palo Alto, California 94306 

Essay Press, Inc. 

• RO. Box5 
Planetarium Station 

New York, New.York 10024 

Eye Gate House 
146-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica, New York 1 1435 
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Fairvlew State Hospital 
Research Department 
2501 Harbor Blvd. 
Costa Mesa, California 92626 

Follett Publishing Co. 

1010 West Washington Blvd. 

Chicago, Illinois 60607 

Ginn & Company 
Statler Building 
Back Bay 
RO. Box 191 

Boston. Massachusetts 02117 

Graham-Field Surgical Co., Inc. 

415 Second Avenue 

New Hyde Park, New York 11040 

Grune & Stratton, inc. 

Ill Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10003 

Guidance Associates of Delaware, Inc. 
1526 Gilpin Avenue 
Wilmington, Delaware 19806 

J. L. Hammett Company 
2393 Vauxhall Road 
Union, New Jersey 07083 

Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, Inc. 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Harvard University Press 

79 Garden Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

Marshall S. Hiskey 

5640 Baldwin 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
Educational Division 
110 Trcmont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

Houston Test Company 
PO. Box 35152 
Houston, Texas 77035 

Ideal School Supply Company 
11000 S. Lavergne Avenue 
Oaklawn, Illinois 60453 

Initial Teaching Alphabet 

Publishing, Inc. 
6 East 43rd Street 
New York, New York 10017 

Instructional Materials & 
Equipment Distributors 
1415 West Wood Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

International Reading Association 

6 Tyre Avenue 

Newark, Delaware 19711 



Joseph E. Moore & Associates ^ 
4406 Jett Road, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30327 

Judy Company 
Route 2 

Center Rldge, Arkansas 72027 

Keystone View 
2212 East 12th Street 
Davenport, Iowa 52803 

Kimbo Educational 
Box 246 

Deal, New Jersey 07723 

Ladoca Project & Publishing Foundation 
East 51st Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80216 

Language Research Associates, Inc. 
175 East Delaware Place 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Learning Arts 
Box 917 

Wichita, Kansas 67201 

Learning Corporation of America 

2700 Coolidge Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90064 

Learning Materials 

200 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

J. B. Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19105 

Listening Library 
1 Park Avenue 

Old Greenwich, Connecticut 06870 . 

Lyons & Camahan 

Affiliate of Meredith Publishing Co. 

407 East 25th Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60616 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West 42nd Stniet 
New York, New York 10036 

Macmillan Company 
Subsidiary of Crowell, Collier & 

Macmillan, Inc. 
866 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

Mafex Associates, Inc. 
RO. Box 519 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania 15907 

Medical Research Council 
Department of Psychological Medicine 
Royal Free Hospital 
Lawn Road 

London N.W., 3, England 
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McrriU {Charles E.) Publishing Co. 
1300 Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 

Miami University Alumni Association 
Mursteln Alumni Center 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 45056 

A. F. Mllleron Company, Inc. 
1198 South LaBrea Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90019 

Milton Bradley Company 
74 Park Street 

Springfield, Massachusetts 01105 

Moore (Joseph E.) & Associates 
4406 Jett Road, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30327 

Noble & Noble Publishers, Inc. 

750 Third Avenue 

New York, Ne v York 10017 

Northwestern University Press 
1735 Benson Avenue 
'Evanston, Illinois 60201 

O'Connor Reading Clinic Publishing 

Company 
772 East Maple Road 
Birmingham, Michigan 43011 

Paine Publishing Company 
34 North Jefferson Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 

Perceptual Remediation, Inc. 
30 South Cayuga Road 
' Willlamsvllle, New York 14221 

Personnel Press 
Education Center 
RO. Box 2649 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 

Phillip & Tacey 

69-79 Fulham High Street 

London, S.W 6, England 

Piatt & Munk Publishers 
1055 Bronx River Avenue 
Bronx, rjew York 10472 

Priority Innovations 
RO. Box 792 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 



Psychological Corp. 

304 East 45th Street 

New York, New York 10017 

Psychological Test Specialists 
Box 1441 

Missoula, Montana 59801 

Pumpklnseed 
Coldwater Tavem Road 
Nassau, New York 12123 

Random H^use, Inc. 
457 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

Reading Laboratory 
School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 

Responsive Environments Company 

210 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

SEFA (Publications) Ltd. 
240 Holllday Street 
Birmingham 1, England 

Scholastic Book Service 

904 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Scott, Foresman & Company 
1900 East Lake Avenue 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 

Slosson Educational Publications, Inc. 

140 Pine Street 

East Aurora, New York 14052 

Special Education Materials, Inc. 
484 South Broadway 
Yonkers, New York 10705 

Stanwlx House, Inc. 
3020 Chartlers Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15204 

Steck-Vaughn Company 
PO. Box 2028 
Austin, Texas 78761 



Stoeltlng Com ^ny 

1350 South Ko ner Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60623 

R. H. Stone Products 

RO. Box 414 

Detroit, Michigan 48231 

Taylor Associates 
Hawk Drive 

Uoyd Harbor, New York 11743 

Teachers College Press 
1234 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York, New York 10027 

Teaching Resources 

Educational Service of the New Vbrk 

Times 
334 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

Teaching Technology Corp. 

5520 Cleon Avenue 

North HoUywood, California 91601 

Technifax Education Division 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 01040 

litmus Optical Co., Inc. 
Petersburg, Virginia 23803 

University of Illinois Press 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

VAsual Needs, Inc. 

B5 State Street 

Rochester, New York 14614 

Webster Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Manchester, Missouri 6301 1 

Western Psychological Services 

12031 Wllshlre Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90025 

Western Publishing Company 

Education Division 

850 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Winter Haven Lions Research 

Foundation, Inc. 
RO. Box 111 

Winter Haven, Rorida 33880 

Xerox Education Publications 
Education Center 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 
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